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*' Ah 1 when shall all men's good 
Be each man's rule, and universal Peace 
Lie like a shaft of light across the land. 
And like a lane of beams athwart the sea 
Through all the circle of the golden year ? " 
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CHAPTER I. 

WHERE IT WAS, WHERE IT WAS NOT. 

Far off they saw the silver-misty mom 

Rolling her smoke about the Royal mount 

That rose between the forest and the field. 

At times the summit of the high city flashed ; 

At times the spires and turrets half-way down 

Prick'd through the mist ; at times the great gate shone 

Only, that opened on the field below : 

Anon, the whole fair city had disappeared. 

Gareth and Lynette. 

E had been on foot since early dawn, follow- 
ing a rough track across the mountains ; 
and now, rather wearied with his long tramp, 
he threw down his knapsack, and stretching 
himself at full length on the soft green turf, which 
just then looked particularly inviting, spread out a 
large map, and proceeded to trace the route by 
which he had come. 

B 
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" That is where I turned off from the carriage- 
road/' he said to himself, putting his finger on the 
spot, " and, let me see ; yes, just as I expected, this 
valley is not marked !" 

The discovery seemed to afford him considerable 
satisfaction, and he went on talking to himself as 
contentedly as if he had been quite sure where he 
was going to find a supper and lodging for the 
night — ^whereas, in point of fact, his ideas as to 
both were still very hazy and indefinite. " Yes," 
he went on rather more sleepily, " I seem to have 
reached the land of Hoi volty hoi mm volt^ which, as 
I have heard, means, * Where it was, where it was 
not ' — a very suitable beginning for a fairy tale, 
answering to *Once upon a time;' both phrases 
are evidently intended as a gentle rebuke to 
indiscreet curiosity. People who read fairy tales 
have no need to be particular with regard to such 
insignificant trifles as dates and localities ; they are 
superior to chronology, and maps are useless to 
them. Very good ! " 

The last words were uttered in a very drowsy 
tone; and though he gazed for a few moments 
longer at the snowy peaks before him, and fancied 
with vague satisfaction that his ear caught a distant 
sound of cow-bells, it was all in a dreamy sort 
of way ; and before many minutes had elapsed, 
he had ceased to hear either the "drowsy tinklings," 
or the shrill hum of the insects as they flitted busily 
to and fro among the fragrant alpine flowers. 
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When next he opened his eyes, it was to find, to 
his astonishment, that the sun had quite disap- 
peared, and that the valley below was filled with 
shadows which were creeping quickly up the hill- 
side. He did not stir from his luxurious couch at 
once, however, but lay gazing at the scene before 
him, entranced ; for the sun, though vanished from 
his sight, was not yet beyond the ken of the grand 
everlasting mountains, which towered far aloft into 
the sky and still caught and reflected his radiance. 
Slowly and softly it crept from height to height ; 
from crest to crest, glowing with deeper and deeper 
intensity, until, one after another, all had been 
touched into glory, as by a finger of fire ; — all but 
one cold, grey peak, which stood apart from the 
rest, and seemed to have been forgotten in the 
general transfiguration. 

"Ah! but they are beautiful, the mountains!" 
just then said, or rather sighed a voice behind him ; 
and turning his head in some surprise, for he had 
not heard the least sound of advancing footsteps, 
he beheld a little, bent, shrivelled, old man, leaning 
with both hands on a staff, and gazing at the 
mountains with an expression of absorbed rapture, 
which contrasted strangely with his weather-beaten 
face. 

"Hush! it's coming! I know it's coming; it 
always does at last, on evenings like this," he said 
in a low undertone, putting his finger to his lips, 
and looking intensely eager. 
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It was evident that he did not wish to be dis- 
turbed by conversation just then ; and Claude — 
" the Professor," as his friends had called him since 
his school-days — forbore to speak, though he looked 
at the strange little figure in some bewilderment, 
and thought that he might well have stood as model 
for a dwarf or Bergmdnnlein, He seemed to be 
especially watching the isolated grey peak ; and 
presently, as he breathed a soft, satisfied " There ! " 
Claude noticed that a faint delicate tinge of rose- 
colour was at last slowly stealing along its dark 
edge ; and, as the thread of light gradually spread 
and brightened to an intenser, more gem-like gleam, 
a smile, which might have been a reflection of the 
sunset-radiance itself, overspread the old man's 
wrinkled face, and with a sigh, as of positive relief, 
he fell unconsciously, it seemed, on one knee, and 
stretched out his hand towards the brightness, 
whispering something in a tone so low that not one 
word reached Claude's ear. 

The sunset-glory did not last many minutes ; 
and when it had faded quite away, he of the knap- 
sack rose to his. feet and turned to old Pippo, who 
was now muttering in a tone of some disappoint- 
ment, " Not to-day ! not to-day ! but it may be to- 
morrow ; yes, perhaps to-morrow." 

**Will you tell me where I can get a night's 
lodging ? " asked the Professor ; whereupon Pippo 
looked up at him, as if now for the first time con- 
scious of his presence. 
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" A night's lodging ? " he repeated mechanically, 
apparently finding some difficulty in bringing his 
thoughts back to such sublunary matters ; ''A night's 
lodging? Travellers don't stop here; but there's 
Mother Ursula at the * Gems.' " 

" And where is the * Gems ' ? " 

*' Yonder/' said he laconically, pointing to a path* 
way which led down the hill ; then looking up in 
the other's face, he went on eagerly, " The Herr saw 
it? yes, it was not forgotten at last; it never is, 
never ! Somehow the others always shine out first, 
but it's not forgotten." 

" Yes, I saw," answered the Professor uncompre* 
hendingly. " Can you tell me the name of the 
mountain yonder ? " he went on, pointing as he spoke 
to one which had especially attracted his attention. 

" That ? well, we call it the Fiirstenberg ; whether 
it has any other name I never heard, but we call it 
so after the Prince whose castle stands there." 

" Castle ? " returned Claude quickly. " I have seen 
several ruined castles to-day, but I did not see one 
there." 

" I dare-say not," said Pippo, as if that were 
nothing remarkable ; " I don't often see it myself." 

" But why not, if it is there ? " 

" Well, the Fiirstenberg likes to wrap himself in 
mist, I suppose; and the castle comes out for a 
moment, and then it's gone again." 

" But there has been no mist to-day since the sun 
rose," persisted Claude. 
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"I didn't say it was only the mist that hid it. 
Most folks see nothing, but rocks ; but it's there all 
the same for those who have the right eyes, though 
even they can't see it at all times ! " 

"Well, this is Hoi volt, hoi nem volty with a 
vengeance," thought Claude to himself, while lines 
from the "Bridal of Triermain" recurred to his 
memory, and he was about to ask more concerning 
this mysterious phantom-castle, when the old man 
suddenly looked up, as if some bright idea had just 
struck him, and said, " Has the Herr come far ? " 

" Yes, very far ; from beyond the mountains and 
across the sea," answered Claude, judging that this 
was the sort of geography most likely to be under- 
stood by his companion. But he found himself a 
little mistaken, for the old man's eye brightened 
with intelligence as he repeated, " Across the sea ? 
that is, from England ?" and then he added in an 
eager whisper, " Has the Herr seen him ? " 

"Him! whom do you mean?" asked Claude, 
looking down on him in some perplexity. 

They were walking side by side now in the 
direction Pippo had indicated, and he supposed he 
was being conducted to the "Gems." Any way, 
the path led down into the valley, and as it was not 
likely that such a feeble old man could wander far, 
they must certainly, he imagined, come to some 
sort of habitation before long ; it did not much 
matter what it was, for it would be only for one 
night, and he was used to roughing it. 
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But this last question, added to the hint about 
the castle, rather shook his confidence, and he began 
to doubt whether his guide quite knew what he was 
saying, and might not lead him astray ; nor was he 
reassured when Pippo answered, " Why, him ; my 
Hansl, my boy that went away a while ago, I don't 
know how long ; I'm old and stupid now, and I've 
lost count; but many summers and winters have 
come and gone, and no one has ever seen him. It 
isn't often that strangers come to our valley ; we 
are too far from any large town, and too much 
buried among the mountains ; but one comes now 
and then in the summer ; yes, and some of our own 
people have travelled from one end of Europe to 
the other, and they would be sure to know him. 
But it's always the same answer, — ^no one has ever 
seen him ; and I begin to think he is with the 
great army, and won't come back till the Prince 
comes. But he will come back then — ^the Herr 
knows that ? " said Pippo almost sharply, stopping 
short and looking up as if he wanted an answer. 

" Of course he will come back when he gets his 
discharge," said the Herr calmly, " if he is alive ; 
and I don't think you need give him up because 
you don't hear anything of him. I've known 
soldiers come home when they have not been heard 
of for years." 

" Ah, yes ; but I Itavetit given him up ! Every 
evening when it's fine, I come here and watch to 
see if he's coming over the pass ; he will be sure to 
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come that way, but he has never come yet; and 
though I go on coming, because somehow I can't 
help it, still I often think now I shall not see him 
until he comes with all the rest — the great army 
that the Prince will bring when he comes. Well, 
well, so long as he is with the Prince he's safe, my 
Hansl, bless him ! and I can wait ; I shall see him 
again one day — ^perhaps if 11 be to-morrow ! I 
listen and listen, and sometimes I do think I hear 
the sound of trumpets far, far away among the 
mountains ; but no one else hears it, and they say 
Tm deaf, and it's only the cow-horns I hear ! but I 
don't know, they might be deaf themselves ; who's 
to say ? Anyway, it will be true ; we shall all hear 
them one day." 

" But," observed the English Herr doubtfully, as 
he thought of the rough, narrow path by which he 
had come across the mountains, and the long tramp 
he had had over an old moraine, " but it seems to me 
this would be an exceedingly bad road for an army, 
almost impassable in fact ; it would be quite out of 
the question to get cavalry up here, and as for the 
infantry they would have to scramble along any- 
how, one by one ; it would take days to get any- 
thing like an army up here Your Prince can't 
know what it's like, if he dreams of marching troops 
over the Col yonder." 

'* Ah ! but then things will be as they used to be 
before the glacier crept down so low, — not as they 
are now. The Prince knows all about it, of course 
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he does. It will make a great diflerence when the 
glacier and all the rubbish it has brought with it 
are gone/' said old Pippo, as calmly as if he were 
speaking of a cinder-heap. 

" Ah, no doubt,'* rejoined Claude slowly, for this 
solution of the difficulty had not occurred to him ; 
" but — who is going to take it away ? Who can ?'* 

" The same that brought it here." 

Claude uttered a long drawn "Oh-h-h!" for 
though be was pretty well up in the ordinary glacial 
theories, this one was so entirely novel and extra- 
ordinary that he could not think of any other 
remark to make at the moment 

" Oh ! it will be all right," pursued Pippo, " and 
my Hansl will be sure to be there, safe with the 
Prince. 1*11 tell the Herr how I know," he went 
on confidentially. " It's a long time ago ; yes, it 
must be a long time ago, for I was pretty strong 
then, and my Hansl wasn't much more than a boy, 
but he was a high-spirited lad, the best shot of all 
the villages round ; and I was a little uneasy about 
him then, for some of the lads were wild, and I was 
sorely afraid of his getting into trouble ; not that 
there was any harm in him — a kinder-hearted boy 
never lived, but he was thoughtless, and he rather 
liked a brush with the keepers now and then, just 
for the fun; the Herr understands? and that's a 
dangerous game, very dangerous, but it's tempting 
too ; it's hard to give up a Gems at the last, when 
you have had such trouble to get a shot at it, just 
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because it has got across the boundary, though you 
know it's hit and must die before long, poor brute, 
and you might put it out of its misery but for the 
keepers. And then besides, folks told me he was 
getting mixed up with a gang of SchwdrzcTy the 
bold fellows who smuggle spirits and salt across 
the frontier, and get silk and tobacco in exchange, 
— or used to, for there isn't so much of that sort 
of thing now. Well, I knew my Hansl was just the 
lad to like the excitement of it, and they'd be sure 
to pick him out for any extra dangerous job ; but 
he was a good boy to me, and I didn't like to ask 
any questions ; for maybe it was better for me not 
to know, and maybe, if the gossip weren't true, it 
would be just putting the thing in his head. So 
I kept quiet and said more prayers for him than 
ever I'd done before, for I thought to myself, * If 
his mother were here, she'd be praying for him, 
and maybe it's her prayers he misses, and what- 
ever will she say when she comes back, if she 
doesn't see him with the rest? she will think, 
perhaps, that it's my fault.' So I said nothing to the 
boy, but still I was uneasy, and many and many a 
night I'd lie awake listening for him, though I never 
let him know ; and then, sometimes on a Sunday 
morning, though I'd be up early before the dawn, 
Hansl would be up and away before me, and it 
wasn't that he might be at the church in good 
time, for he didn't come at all ; and I knew that 
wouldn't have been if his mother had been there ; 
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unless he'd broke her heart first, and that he'd 
never have done. Well, at last, Easter morning 
came, when, they say, the sun himself dances for 
joy and gladness ; but it was before the sun thought 
of showing himself that I was up, and still, Hansl 
was up and off before me. Ay, I did feel sad, as 
I set off all by myself. The sky was dark, dark 
blue, almost black, and the moon was shining white 
and cold on the snow and on the mountain-tops, so 
that they shone like silver, and the stars low down 
were sparkling and flashing with many colours. 
One could see every stone, and twig, and every tree, 
and bush, and rock, cast deep black shadows ; yes, 
I daresay it was beautiful, but I had no heart to 
look for that just then, and the black shadows and 
the awful stillness made me shiver. It was as if 
the very world itself were dead. I had never been 
sad on Easter morning before, never ! for I always 
thought more of the great army, and I used to fancy 
that was the day when they would come back ; but 
now I thought, dear, dear ! if Moidl should come 
back with the rest to-day, and not see our Hansl in 
the church, whatever would she say? I do think her 
heart would break, if it could, and she would think 
it was my fault, for he never went wrong while she 
was here. And then I began to think perhaps I 
was to blame, and I might have done more for the 
lad ; and I made up my mind to talk to him about 
his mother, and tell him how soon she'd be coming, 
and how he would not like her to find him mixed 
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up with all the wild, rough lads in the place. I've 
never forgot that Easter morning, nor ever shall. 
I started at every gleam of light; and I shivered as 
I saw the mountains beginning to turn purple and 
melt away into the air, and the eastern sky brighten- 
ing and brightening, for I dreaded the dawn, some- 
how ; and when I came in sight of the Fiirstenberg, 
my heart seemed suddenly to stand still, for I saw 
the white castle shining, and I saw the Prince's 
banner floating out on the pale, yellow sky, just like 
a tongue of Are ; and as soon as I got my breath, I 
shouted out loud, ' They're coming! they're coming! 
and I don't know where he is!' I don't know how 
I got to the church, after that, but I did at last, and 
I had a kind of hope that he might be there before 
me, so I gave one look round, and when I saw that 
he was not, I just crept into a comer away from the 
neighbours and everybody, and covered my face 
with my hands. He had never been away on 
Easter morning before, and what could I say to the 
Prince and Moidl ? I did not dare to look up all 
the time until just the end, and then — what did I 
see?" 

The old man paused for a moment, as if to give 
opportunity for an answer, and then went on trium- 
phantly, " Why, Hansl himself! He had been there 
all the time, standing near me, and I hadn't seen 
him ; yes, that he had ! So now I feel quite sure 
he is safe wherever he is ; and whenever I feel 
down-hearted about him — I'm an old man, the 
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Herr knows, and I do sometimes — I say to myself, 
^ Pippo, silly old Pippo, what art thou thinking of? 
Hast thou forgotten that Easter morning?' and 
then I remember that if I can't see him, the Prince 
can, and that is much better ; and he is taking care 
of him for Moidl and me ; and maybe, when the 
time comes, I shall find he has been near me in a 
way all the while. Yes, I think that Easter morn- 
ing was sent on purpose, so that I might think of 
it while I was waiting. Ah ! and I think when the 
great Easter morning comes at last, there will be 
many surprises like that, and we shall find many a 
one that we never expected to see ; for we don't 
know much, that's certain 1 Yes, yes ; it will be a 
great, beautiful surprise ! " 

" Then the Prince knows your son, and takes an 
interest in him ? " said Claude, feeling that it was 
only polite to say something, to show that the long 
story had not been quite lost upon him. 

^ Knows him, and takes an interest in him ? " 
repeated Pippo in a tone of surprise ; " of course 
he does ; why he laves him like his own brother." 

" Oh ! " Again Claude could find nothing else to 
say ; but he thought to himself that it must be a 
very odd army, and that the Prince must be a 
peculiar person too, if he made an intimate friend 
of such an one as poor " Hansl." " And I declare 
he spoke as if his wife were there too ! Well I " 
Then aloud he said, *' And is it long since Hansl 
went into the army ? " 
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" Ah, I don't know that. He was much quieter 
and steadier for a while, and then one evening he 
didn't come home as usual, and — I've been wait- 
ing and watching for him ever since. Perhaps 
he'll come to-morrow though, or before to-morrow." 

The old man had relapsed into a dreamy tone as 
he uttered the last words, and seemed to be talking 
to himself ; while his companion felt much as if he 
had dropped straight into the middle of a fairy tale, 
of which he could understand neither beginning, 
middle, nor end. Indeed, he felt as if he should 
not be very much surprised at anything that might 
happen. Perhaps his strange companion was a 
Bergmannlein after all, and presently they would 
come to some opening in the rock which would take 
them to a wonderful palace, where he should spend 
a few extremely pleasant hours, and forget both his 
fatigue and everything else that he did not care to 
remember, and in the morning when he resumed 
his journey, he should find that every hour spent in 
the dwarfs* palace had been a year. 

"I don't know that I should mind it either," 
he reflected, with a half laugh at his own fancies ; 
" it would be a boon indeed to be able to forget, 
and the whole thing would be a new sensation, 
which at my time of life is not to be despised." 

It had grown dark by this time ; so dark that he 
had some ado to keep up with his companion, who 
hobbled along much faster than from his feeble 
appearance one would have thought possible. He 
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seemed now to have exhausted his stock of conver- 
sation, and had apparently turned suddenly deaf, 
for when asked whether they had much farther to 
go he vouchsafed no answer, and walked along 
muttering to himself as if he had not heard. 

Gradually, however, the path became less steep 
and rugged, presently a light or two twinkled 
through the darkness, and in a few minutes more 
the silence was broken by a call from Pippo, 
accompanied by a vigorous blow of his staff against 
— ^was it a door ? or was it the side of a rock ? 

" Now for the enchanted palace," thought Claude, 
with a smile. 

But it was only a wooden door after all, and it 
was opened by nothing more mysterious than a 
brisk-looking elderly woman with a very wrinkled 
face, who at first looked much surprised, but as 
soon as she understood what was wanted, declared 
with hospitable alacrity that the Herr was welcome 
at the "Gems," and should have the best they 
could give him. 

She and Pippo seemed to be on intimate terms, 
for he followed her into the house, and crouching 
uninvited by the fire, warmed his feeble old hands 
at the blaze. He looked older and more shrivelled, 
and seemed to hobble with greater difficulty here 
than on the hill-side ; perhaps he was hungry as 
well as cold. 

Apparently the same thought had crossed the 
mind of the hostess of this very primitive inn, for 
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before Claude had time to make any suggestion, 
she had vanished and reappeared with a steaming 
bowl of soup, which she put before the old man, 
saying, " There, that'll warm you ! been out on the 
mountain all day, have you ? and I daresay forgot 
to take any victuals with you. Ah ! you'll do that 
once too often ; you won't come home at all some 
fine evening, that's what'U be the end oiyou! The 
ice-men and the Seligen Frdulein will come and 
dance round you, and look at you with their cruel, 
green-blue ^y^%^ and their breath will freeze the 
blood in your veins, so that it will never melt again. 
And where is the use of all your waiting and 
watching, I should like to know; it won't make 
that scamp Hansl come an hour sooner ! but there ! 
I know it's no use talking," 'she went on, in an 
undertone, as she bustled in and out of the kitchen, 
whence proceeded a savoury odour very grateful 
to the nose of a man as hungry as the traveller. 
He was much too hungry, indeed, to be fastidious, 
and the soup, whatever it might be compounded of, 
appeared to him delicious, even the rye bread and 
hard cheese were palatable, and as for the omelette, 
he declared he had never tasted better even in a 
first-rate hotel. 

Pippo finished his nfieal in silence, then stretched 
out his hands to the fire again, and after smiling con- 
tentedly for a while at the blazing log, or his own 
happy thoughts, rose to depart, saying, "It is getting 
late, and Hansl may be coming home, you know ! " 
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" Ay, that's always his song, poor old fellow ! " 
observed Mother Ursula, as the door closed behind 
him ; " but it's my opinion Hansl wouldn't do him 
much good if he did turn up again ; a fine-looking 
lad he was too, and kind-hearted, there's no denying 
it, but always in mischief one way or other. It 
seemed as if his spirits were too much for him, for 
he wasn't bad ; but he couldn't settle down, — seemed 
as if he must always be trying whether he couldn't 
break his neck, or get shot, or pick a quarrel, just 
for the fun of the thing." 

** Well," said Claude, feeling it necessary to say 
something, " I should think he has done the best 
thing by enlisting; especially as he seems to be 
in such favour with the Prince. No doubt he is 
sure of promotion, and after a while he will be glad 
to settle down quietly. How long has he been in 
the army ? " 

"The army! who said he was in the army? 

Much more likely the keepers or the customs 

officers caught him at last No ! no one knows for 

certain what became of him. He just disappeared, 

as many another better than he has done, before 

and since. He may have slipped down a precipice, 

or been lost in a snow-drift, or been swallowed 

up by the glacier; such things often happen 

here ; " and Mother Ursula heaved a deep sigh, 

as if she could have said a good deal more on 

this head. 

" But I thought the old man spoke positively of 

C 
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his being in the army, and of his coming back with 
some Prince who is expected to arrive here soon." 

^* Oh," said Mother Ursula with a smile, " that's 
just his way ; the Herr sees how it is. Old Pippo ! 
he isn't exactly crazed, but there's something not 
quite right just here," and she tapped her forehead 
significantly. **He's quite harmless, and sharp 
enough, too, about other things ; comes here and 
looks after my little grandchild, and helps about the 
place as much as he can ; and it's really good to 
hear him talk as he will sometimes, though there 
mayn't be much sense in it. I only wish that 
Prince of his that he's so fond of talking of would 
come — ^that is to say if all he says is true ; but 
what with the milk, and the cheese, and the spin- 
ning, I haven't time to sit dreaming about such 
things." 

*'But who is the Prince? and what has put it 
into the old man's head to expect him ? " 

"What puts anything into anybody's head?" 
answered Mother Ursula slowly, " I am sure I don't 
know. I've got other things to think of myself, but 
I don't deny that some folks may see and hear 
more than others, specially if they be always 
watching and listening. The Prince? I don't 
know that ever I heard his name ; Pippo calls him 
' the Prince,' just as if there were no other in the 
world. Folks do say that he used to have a fine 
castle here somewhere among the mountains in 
days gone by, when the crows and the ravens were 
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all white and the lichens were green — a good while 
ago, that was, I take it, before the glacier came down 
so far, and when things were very different from 
what they are now. Why, there used to be com 
fields and vine-yards then in places where even the 
barley will hardly ripen now-a-days, and where you 
see a black lake now there was a large beautiful 
village, and the people were rich and prosperous, 
and the Prince was like a father to them ; but they 
were ungrateful and rebellious, and at last he left 
them to themselves, and there was an earthquake 
and a storm, and a flood, and I don't know what 
besides, and the village disappeared and has never 
been seen again, except that some people say you 
may sometimes catch a glimpse of the houses under 
the water. But I don't pay much heed to these old 
tales myself; there's more than enough to think 
of every day without raking up what's past and 
done with. Yes, the Prince and the castle dis- 
appeared too ; but they say they are only hidden 
among the mountains, and some day the Prince 
will come back and undo all the mischief that has 
been done, and punish the dwarfs who were at the 
bottom of it all, and send the ice-men and 
maidens back where they came from. Now and 
again some herdsman out on the pastures, says the 
Prince has come and spoken to him ; and some say 
they have seen the castle quite plain in the distance; 
though when they got up to it they could find 
nothing but rocks, the same as the rest of the 
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mountain. I have never seen or heard anything 
myself; but then, perhaps, the Herr knows that the 
butter and cheese take up all one's time in the 
summer. 

" There may be something in it all — yes, there 
may ; and anyhow it's beautiful to hear old Pippo 
talk, and as it makes him happy it would be a pity 
to take it away; it does no harm, and he hasn't 
much, poor old fellow! Yes, he has been a 
traveller, used to take cattle to the great fairs, but 
that was many a year ago. He met with an 
accident once, and was laid up in hospital for 
months ; and I don't think he has been quite right 
since. At least, it was when he came home after 
that that he began to talk so much about the 
Prince and his army, and he's grown queerer and 
queerer every year ; not but what some of those 
queer people sometimes know more than the wise 
ones I think, and I'll not say but what he may be 
right Anyway, if s astonishing to hear him when 
a body can sit and listen ; but a poor, lone woman 
like me, that has to be house-father and house- 
mother too, has no time for dreaming." 

And with that Mother Ursula ushered her guest 
into a very homely apartment containing a box- 
like bed, and wishing him a good night and 
pleasant dreams, left him to himself. 

" Hoi volt, hoi nem voltl^ repeated Claude to him- 
self, as he reviewed the events of the day in the 
short interval before he fell asleep, " 'Where it was. 
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where it wasn't ! ' such a walk ought not to have 
ended so prosaically, but perhaps I have not got 
to the end of it yet — ^who knows ? " 

And thereupon he was asleep and dreaming that 
he was taking an interminable walk in the dim 
twilight, over hills and dales, rocks, glaciers, and 
pastures, and straining his eyes the while in a vain 
endeavour to discern the gleaming white walls of 
the Prince's castle, to which the strange old man 
who acted as his guide was continually pointing. 
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" He who far off beholds another dancing, 
Even he who dances best, and all the time 
Hears not the music that he dances to, 
Thinks him a madman, apprehending not 
The law which moves his else eccentric motion. 
So he that's in himself insensible 
Of love's sweet influence, misjudges him 
Who moves according to love's melody — may call 
The lover crazy, which he would not do 
Did he within his own heart hear the tune, 
Played by the great musician of the world." 

Calderon. 

'HE secluded hamlet upon which Claude had 
chanced was one for which you would look 
^ as vainly in " Murray " as he had done in his 
map ; for it was situated in a small by- 
valley, one of the numerous branches of the wide- 
spreading Z thai, the whole of which was closed 

in by a range of snow-capt mountains, whose rugged 
sides were embraced by glaciers. The clusters 
of quaint, brown-timbered houses were hardly 
numerous enough to deserve the name of village, 

22 
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and the so-called "inn," kept by Mother Ursula, 
afforded none but the most primitive entertainment 
and accommodation. 

No ! there was decidedly nothing to attract the 
ordinary tourist ; and if one did occasionally chance 
to stray thither, he was always in a hurry to get on 
to some other place, where the post came in more 
regularly and frequently. 

" And the last one 1 " observed Mother Ursula, in 
tones of indignation, not unmixed with scorn, as 
she supplied her guest with his breakfast of bread, 
milk, and eggs, "the last, he came two summers 
ago, and wished he had not come at all, for he had 
lost three whole days by it, such an out-of-the-way 
hole it was ! — ' And after all you have no mountains 
hereabouts,' said he. 

" No mountains!! the saints preserve us! I thought 
the poor thing must be crazed, and I doubted 
whether it were a Christian deed to let him go on 
his way without some one to look after him ; but 
what could I do ? he would not hear of a guide, 
not he ! he knew all about everything. No moun- 
tains ! and all tJiat before him ; what more would 
any one have ? But, no 1 they were not * the right 
sort,' or something, and nobody had ever heard of 
them, so there was no use in climbing them ; — as if 
the blessed mountains were only made for him to 
clamber over, indeed 1 No mountains ! did ever 
any one hear the like ? " 

Mother Ursula's tones had waxed shriller and 
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shriller, and she had ended with an inarticulate 
exclamation, expressive of unspeakable, but wither- 
ing contempt. It was evident that she took the 
tourist's unfortunate remark as a personal insult, 
which she was bound to resent. Such being her 
experience of travellers, she had been quite pre- 
pared to see her present visitor shoulder his 
knapsack and depart early in the morning; and 
when, not only that day, but the next and the next 
passed, and still found him at the " Gems," she was 
almost more perplexed than flattered. 

He had some sense certainly, this tall, quiet 
Englishman, who looked young still, in spite of 
certain lines in his face, and in spite of that one 
silvery lock which waved over his forehead, and 
made so strange a contrast with his otherwise dark 
hair. Yes, he had sense ; he did not grumble at 
her fare, or ask for things which no one could 
reasonably expect to find anywhere but in a grand 
hotel ; he was civil and contented, — a great merit in 
the eyes of a hostess, — but still, she and her intimates 
exchanged wondering conjectures as to what he 
could possibly be staying for. 

It puzzled them considerably ; and though they 
had no fault to find with him, they were so little 
accustomed to strangers, as to be naturally of a 
somewhat suspicious turn of mind ; and when a 
cow-herd reported that he had met him on the 
pastures miles away, busy collecting plants, it was 
imagined either that he might be going to make 
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the strong bitter gentian-spirit, with which they 
themselves were acquainted, and perhaps had a 
Wurzenhiitte or distillery snugly hidden in some 
cave among the mountains, where he secretly pre- 
pared the Enzian-schnapps from the fragrant herbs 
with which the pastures abounded, or that he was 
collecting them to take to England, where such 
things did not grow — or that he was a wise man 
looking for magic herbs; for it was nearly the 
middle of June, and they all knew that if you could 
but find a fern in the act of blossoming on mid- 
summer eve, and if you stood with it in your hand 
on a mountain pass between the hours of eleven 
and twelve at night, you were sure, or nearly so, to 
find a vein of gold. 

Perhaps that was what he wanted ; but then 
what made him spend hours in roaming about the 
glacier like a madman ? Of course they all knew 
that the English were a very odd people ; but he 
was not quite like the rest of them, for he actually 
had not once asked about the post " Well," and 
Mother Ursula's cronies shook their heads, and 
** hoped no harm would come of it" 

Meanwhile, the unconscious subject of these 
various conjectures would have been almost as much 
puzzled as the peasants to account for his prolonged 
stay among them. He had turned out of the 
carriage-road which crossed the mountains some 
miles off without any very definite object in view ; 
but now that he had found a spot which was not 
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yet public property, he thought he should like to 
explore it He should like to dive into the recesses 
of the other tributary-valleys ; he might explore the 
nearest glacier at his ease ; and, as he was here, he 
might as well wait till he could procure good speci- 
mens of certain delicate Alpine ferns which he had 
noticed fringing a tiny mountain-rill on his way. 
For the visitor at the " Gems " was something of a 
botanist and geologist to boot; or rather, as he him- 
self would have modestly said, " a little of every- 
thing" — ?L Naturforscfier^ an inquirer into the secrets 
of nature. In his own land he was known as a ris- 
ing member of the medical profession, and had the 
title of " Professor," as well as several significant 
letters tacked to his name ; but of this the peasants^ 
of course, knew nothing, and it was some time 
before the arrival of letters threw any light on the 
subject. Meantime, all they noticed was that 
nothing in the way of crystal, rock, flower, fern, or 
insect, seemed to come amiss to him, and that he 
would walk miles to see the spot where a particular 
plant had been found. They were keen sportsmen 
themselves, every man and boy of them, and 
thought nothing of spending days together in 
following after the chamois and wild goat, the 
black-cock and capercailzie, and other game in 
which their mountains abounded; but that any- 
body might understand — there was sense in it ! you 
had something, generally, for all your fatigue and 
privation ; and besides there wasn't a more glorious 
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life anywhere than that of the Jdger. But the 
English Herr did not carry a gun, asked no ques- 
tions about the shooting, and never brought home 
fur or feather. Well, therefore, might they wonder 
why he should care to go off, generally alone, on 
long, fatiguing expeditions, whence he returned 
with nothing but a flower or a bit of stone to show 
for his labours. 

But this was because they knew nothing of the 
strange, beautiful things the Professor heard and 
saw during his rambles. 

Solitary? lonely? no! he was less lonely here 
than anywhere ; for every flower and every rock 
had something to say to him ; and, as he constantly 
stopped and listened, it was no wonder that to mere 
onlookers his wanderings should appear as aimless 
and eccentric, as they were undoubtedly lengthy. 

The glacier whispered to him some of its strange 
secrets, telling him how it was bom of the powdery 
snow which descended on the highest mountains ; 
and how, though it looked so still, and rigid, and 
motionless, it was yet creeping ever onwards and 
downwards with a slow, sure, irresistible, and un- 
ceasing motion. To the peasants it was simply an 
enemy, a devouring monster, which had swallowed 
up many a brave man in its treacherous crevasses, 
and would doubtless swallow up many more; unless, 
as old Pippo predicted would be the case, it were 
driven back or removed altogether. But the glacier 
did not tell all its secrets to the Professor at once, 
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and at present it kept these terrible tragedies out of 
his sight, showing him instead, the wondrous blue 
and pink light of its icy caves, and exciting him 
with the thought that he might be the favoured 
mortal to whom it would whisper more of its hidden 
mysteries than had yet been vouchsafed to any one. 
On his first expedition or two, the Professor took a 
chamois-hunter with him to act as guide ; and this 
man's report caused some of the peasants to con- 
clude that the stranger had certainly been bewitched 
by the ice-maidens, or Seligen Frdulein^ as they 
called them ; for he declared that when the Herr 
struck a staff into the snow, all the surrounding 
surface cracked and sent forth flashes of bright, blue 
light ; nor only so, but when this same staff was 
moved about in the hole it had made, he, Gomerl, 
had clearly seen the flicker of pinky-yellow flames, 
and if that was not magic, what was ? 

And Gomerl was right in his way — the Professor 
was fascinated, and the glacier had so effectually 
cast its spell over him that he could not tear him- 
self away without at least attempting to solve some 
of the many questions which presented themselves 
to his mind. 

A few days more, therefore, and Mother Ursula 
told her neighbours, with a mixture of perplexity 
and satisfaction, that the " Gems " was not to lose its 
visitor just yet ; and that the Herr was going to 
send for some of the luggage which he had left at 
the nearest town. This showed a proper apprecia- 
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tion of the " Gems ** and its mistress at all events ; 
and for the rest — ^well, visitors were not so plentiful 
that she could be over-particular, and there could 
not be very much amiss with him, for he had made 
friends with little Nanni, and had a civil word for 
everybody ; yes, and more than a civil word — he 
was ready with a helping hand, too, when one was 
wanting. Still, when Claude, now armed with what 
to her appeared very strange instruments, but were 
in reality nothing more than a harmless theodolite 
and thermometers, was up and away before day- 
break, and was reported to be driving stakes into 
the ice, the good woman was sorely puzzled how to 
defend him. 

" If that was not acting like a madman, what 
was ? they should like to know," said the neigh- 
bours. " Oh ! it was all very well for Gomerl, who 
had been engaged to help him, to say that his Herr 
was trying to find out how quickly the glacier 
moved ; but where was the use of that ? They 
knew it moved, and that was enough ! They knew^ 
too, that it had been gradually coming lower and 
lower the last few years, worse luck ! If he could 
make it move backwards, now, instead of forwards, 
that would be something worth talking about, and 
they would all be glad to help him.*' To all of 
which Mother Ursula replied that her hands were 
a great deal too full to leave her any time to worry 
herself about other folks' whims. It was foolish, 
no doubt, but perhaps the Herr had nothing better 
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to do with himself; and, any way, unless he did 
something worse, he was welcome to stay at the 
** Gems " as long as he pleased. 

That summer appeared destined to be a marked 
one in the annals of the " Gems ;" for, just as the 
people were becoming so far accustomed to the 
stranger^s presence as to cease to trouble their 
heads very much about him, a circumstance oc- 
curred which set them wondering and speculating 
s^ain, and this all the more because it occurred on 
Midsummer Eve. 

Early on the morning of that day the Professor 
had set out alone on one of his long expeditions, 
and had electrified Mother Ursula by the casual 
announcement, made as coolly as if it were quite 
an ordinary,every-day occurrence, that he was going 
to ascend a mountain known as the " Huntsman's 
Peak," for the purpose of boiling water on its 
summit 

" Did ever any body hear the like outside a mad- 
house? Poor young man! he certainly must be 
crazed or bewitched," and Mother Ursula shook 
her head sorrowfully as she watched him down the 
road ; for by this time she was coming to take a 
sort of motherly interest in her quiet visitor, and 
felt really concerned at his vagaries. 

But no water was destined to be boiled on the 
Huntsman's Peak that day ! 

A few hours later there was a great stir in the 
little village inn, and much shouting for Mother 
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Ursula, who bustled in from the kitchen garden, 
where she was hard at work, and was not seen 
outside the door again. 

After a while the boy Hans, who had been hard 
at work too, suddenly lost his interest in the weed- 
ing, and began to wonder whether it might be safe 
to take a nap ; and then, by way of discovering 
whether his mistress were likely to come out again 
soon or not, he crept stealthily up to the house 
and peeped cautiously in at the low window. 

The strange English Herr was there, and, what 
was it? 

The boy could not believe his eyes, and peeped 
again to make sure. 

" Yes, it was I but where on earth had it sprung 
from ?" 

It was manifestly a great pity to keep such a 
discovery to oneself; for half the pleasure of know- 
ing more than one's neighbours would be lost if 
they were not made aware of the fact ; so away 
ran Hans, determined to enjoy that pleasure — one 
that seldom came in his way — ^to the utmost ; and 
the consequence was that, when the labourers came 
home in the evening, Mother Ursula's large room 
was filled as full as if there were a wedding. 

" Well, but where was it found ?" some one asked 
for the twentieth time. 

" Out on the mule-path yonder, so they say," 
was the answer, accompanied by a nod of the 
speaker's head towards one comer of the room. 
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'' And the English Herr found it ?" 
" Ay, he says so; but— it's Midsummer Eve ! '* 
The men looked grave and distrustful; but the 
women, who were privileged to go into the inner 
room, came out rapturous. 

" It was an angel ! a perfect angel ! with golden 
hair such as the saints had, and it must have died 
but for the Herr, who had found it and carried it 
in his arms for hours. Oh, yes, they thought it 
would do now; but it seemed weak, and no won- 
der, poor thing, for who could tell how long it had 
been lying there alone without food ? And it would 
have been lying there still if the Herr had not 
chanced to think of going to the Huntsman's Peak 
that day." 

" Well, but where had it dropped from ?" 
That was a (Question destined to be asked a good 
many times before it was answered, for all the 
Herr could or would say threw no light whatever 
on the subject. He had found the child on his way 
to the Peak, as much alone as if it had dropped from 
the moon, so he said ; and as no one was to be seen . 
anywhere near, and no one had answered his repeated 
shouts, there was nothing for it but to bring it back 
with him, and a hard day's work he had found it. 
That was all, absolutely all ! 
But some shook their heads at this very unvar- 
nished tale ; it was too simple, and they surmised 
that the Herr might say more if he chose ; for, 
was it not Midsummer Eve, and did not everybody 
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know that strange things happened to those who 
wandered alone among the mountains on that day? 

The child was asleep now, and one by one they 
all peeped in at the door and looked at him, each 
fancying that he should be able to make out a little 
more than his neighbours. 

" Maybe he belongs to some of the Jews who go 
to help with the harvesting down yonder," sug- 
gested one, " or to some of the labourers who work 
in the vineyards." 

" The Jews are always good to their children, 
Fve heard," objected another, " and they must have 
been hard-hearted folks, whoever they were, who 
could desert a child like that." 

"They might lose him without knowing it al- 
most, if the child was tired and lagged behind ; or 
he might have fallen asleep and rolled off the mule, 
if they had one." 

" Much more likely that he should belong to the 
gypsies!" said another. But at this there was a 
general murmur of dissent ; for were not all gypsies 
brown-skinned and black-eyed ? 

" He might have been stolen by gypsies and 
deserted ; that is the most likely." 

" Ay, but some gypsies are as fair as angels, and 
have eyes like sapphires," persisted the first speaker; 
and as he had seen something of the world, and 
his assertion was moreover corroborated by the 
English Herr, it was allowed to pass without fur- 
ther contradiction, though it satisfied nobody. 

D 
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"I should say," observed old Pippo, who had 
been watching by the child for an hour, " I should 
say, that maybe the Prince has sent him to say that 
he'll be here soon." 

" The Prince?" repeated some with a smile, " much 
more likely the dwarfs or the fairies ; nobody has 
heard anything about the Prince for so long that I 
believe he is gone to sleep for good and all." 

" Ay, ay ! those who don't listen don't hear, and 
those who don't look don't see," said the old man, 
shaking his head. 

" They'll be coming back after him surely, who- 
ever they be, if they be Christian folks. The idea of 
leaving an infant like that to spend the night on 
the mountains ! " 

'•Well, his guardian angel did not desert him, 
and he is in good hands now, anyway." 

To this there was a general murmur of assent ; 
and then, having finished their sour wine, the com- 
pany dispersed ; the only unanimous conclusion at 
which they had arrived being, that such golden 
hair and blue eyes as those of the foundling could 
not by any possibility belong to any of the neigh- 
bouring villages or hamlets, and that, if he were 
not a changeling, he must have come some con- 
siderable distance. 

By the following morning he seemed to have 
slept off most of his fatigue ; and when Claude re- 
appeared on the scene, he was busy with a bowl of 
bread and milk, which he was despatching with a 
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satisfactory appetite, not at all suggestive of a fairy 
origin. On seeing his friend of the day before, the 
little fellow, who seemed to be about five or six 
years old, left his stool, and walking gravely up to 
him, kissed his hand without speaking; then he 
returned in a business-like way to his breakfast, 
which he shared with a friendly dog and cat, who 
watched him with profound interest 

The Professor, too, watched him for a minute or 
two in silence; and as he watched, suddenly 
Mother Ursula was forgotten, the scene before his 
eyes faded away, and he saw, not the primitive 
kitchen of the "Gems," but a room many a 
hundred miles away, whose occupant was a bright- 
haired, sunny-faced boy, who looked up at him and 
smiled. So clearly he saw it, with its familiar, 
well-worn furniture, that he quite started when 
Mother Ursula spoke again, and recalled herself to 
his memory ; and giving himself a shake by way of 
collecting his thoughts, said hurriedly, " Can you 
make out anything about him ? " 

"Can't make out a word he says," said she, 
shaking her head, " He must have come miles and 
miles, from across the seas as likely as not, though 
how he got here is another matter. Maybe the 
Herr can make something out of him, but it's 
beyond me." 

The Professor tried accordingly ; but though he 
was something of a linguist, and was accustomed 
to patois^ he too was baffled* 
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The child looked up in his face with the bright 
smile which had before sent such a strange thrill to 
his heart, but shook his head in evident disappoint- 
ment at every fresh attempt made to talk to him ; 
while the few sentences he himself uttered were 
alike unintelligible to both his auditors. It was 
useless to try and make out anything about him in 
this way. But after all it did not very much matter, 
as surely he would be claimed before many days 
were over, or, at least, at the end of the autumn 
when the labourers would be returning home ; and 
for the present. Mother Ursula was quite willing to 
take charge of him until it could be decided what 
steps should be taken. 

While the Professor and his hostess were thus 
arranging matters, the little foundling had crept 
softly up to the cumbrous wooden cradle in which 
lay Mother Ursula's year-old grandchild, and was 
now humming and singing to her in a shrill, musi- 
cal little voice, as if perfectly at home, while the baby 
laughed and crowed, and appeared completely fas- 
cinated with her new play-fellow. Then, as if 
suddenly remembering something, he began to look 
round the room, and to feel himself anxiously all 
over, as if he were afraid of having lost something. 

** Ah ! it's this he wants, no doubt," said Mother 
Ursula, taking a small violin down from the shelf; 
"yes, I found it fastened round him under his 
blouse." Claude took it from her with some 
curiosity, fancying that here he might find some 
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clue to the child's identity. But no ! he was baffled 
again ; for the thing was only one of the common 
red-painted toy-fiddles, costing a few francs at 
most, such as might be seen by the dozen at any 
German fair. The child watched him with evident 
anxiety while he examined it, however, and seemed 
relieved to have his treasure once more safe in his 
own hands. For a treasure it was to him, un- 
doubtedly — one could see that by his way of hand- 
ling it ; and when they made signs to him inquiring 
whether he could play, he first tuned the instrument 
carefully, with a grave, capable air, comical in one 
so infantine, and then scraped away at a lively 
dance-tune, which he played with such spirit that 
the baby, after staring in amazement with wide- 
open, dark eyes, fairly shrieked aloud with delight, 
and Mother Ursula said with a smile, " Well, now, 
I should say he will have no need to beg his bread. 
Bless me ! if he don't play as well for his size as 
long Claus, who goes to all the weddings round." 

" The child has been taught, that's clear," thought 
Claude to himself; "belongs to a company of 
strolling musicians most likely, and is on the high 
road to become an infant prodigy, poor little mor- 
tal ! If he's worth money some one is safe to 
claim him before long." 

Perhaps the little fellow still felt tired or bewil- 
dered, for he hardly left the cradle all that day, 
except to go and look out at the door now and 
then, as if he expected to see some one coming. 
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He and the baby, however, seemed to understand 
one another perfectly, without the clumsy medium 
of language ; and, what with his songs and music, 
he kept her so well amused that she soon began to 
stretch out her arms to him and cry after him, and 
was never so contented as when he was by her 
side. 

This suited Mother Ursula very well ; and her 
verdict at the end of the day was distinctly favour- 
able to the little waif who had been thrown so un- 
expectedly on her care. She had much business 
to attend to in house, dairy, or garden ; and it was 
something to find that she could leave " Nannerl" 
in his charge, and feel that she might safely devote 
her whole energy and attention to the butter and 
cheese, which just then weighed heavy on her mind. 

And so through the bright summer-days the two 
might be seen playing together on the grass in 
front of the " Gems," with generally a dog and a 
goat or two to keep them company ; and very often 
indeed poor rheumatic old Pippo would join the 
party, and seem to enjoy the music and the games 
as much as any one. As long as Nanni was awake 
she was the first consideration of course, and must 
have flowers gathered for her, and be played to, 
and sung to, and amused generally ; but when she 
had fallen asleep the child chattered and played to 
the old man, with whom he had somehow esta- 
blished a sort of understanding ; and as old Pippo 
constantly smiled and nodded, and pointed in the 
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direction of the mountains, repeating over and over 
again, "Coming, coming, yes, he's coming soon, 
and they will all come with him," perhaps it was 
from him that the child learnt to sit gazing in a 
dog-like, pathetic sort of way towards the Fiirsten- 
berg, as if he were watching for some one who had 
promised to return. 

Meanwhile the short-lived summer began to wane ; 
the bilberry-bushes glowed and faded ; the highest 
pastures were once more deserted till another sea- 
son ; the harvest and vintage were over in the plains 
below, and the labourers were gone home ; and still 
no one appeared to claim him. 

The Professor had lingered on from day to day, 
feeling in some way responsible for the little waif, 
and being besides more interested in him than he 
could have supposed possible. And now, when it 
began to seem likely that the child would be left 
on their hands altogether, he more than once said 
to himself with a certain satisfaction, that, as he 
had found him, he had some sort of right to him ; 
for surely he must have perished had he been left 
to spend the night out in the open air without food 
or covering; and being, as his friends declared. 
Quixotic, the idea occurred to him that it would 
be a pleasant thing to take the child away with 
him when he went, and adopt and bring him up as 
his own son. He had no settled home of his own 
just now ; they were both alone in the world ; why 
should they not belong to one another? The boy 
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would grow fond of him ; yes, he must grow fond 
of him, for he was evidently of an affectionate 
nature, and besides, he was so like that other boy, 
" little Gervase," as he still called him, whom he 
had not seen for so many years. It would be plea- 
sant to have something to cling to him and to give 
a little warmth and brightness to his life. He would 
educate him himself, and then, in a few years' time, 
he would take an interest in and help him in his 
scientific pursuits, as that other would have done ; 
and perhaps together they should make some im- 
portant discoveries ; and anyway, it would be plea- 
sant to have something to live for and to care for. 
" And to deceive or disappoint one utterly in the 
end, most likely," — he broke off, with a touch of 
bitterness and self-contempt in his tone. " What a 
fool he was still, in spite of experiences bitter enough 
to have taught him if he had been teachable, not 
to put much faith in anybody. Should he never 
learn wisdom ? " 

But his face softened again after a minute, and 
he said to himself — '* No ! while I had Aim I was 
safe ! Little Gervase never could have failed me, 
whoever else did. Oh! how different everything 
would have been." 

He could not make up his mind to relinquish 
the idea of taking the boy with him, and deter- 
mined to communicate it tentatively to Mother 
Ursula. 

That good woman had already made up ^rmind 
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very decidedly upon the subject ; but she allowed 
the Professor to explain his views, and listened 
without relaxing a muscle of her face, while he said 
that, " as he had found the child, he of course con- 
sidered himself responsible for him, and could not 
think of allowing the burthen to fall upon her." 

When he had quite finished, however, — for she 
was much too polite and too politic to interrupt 
him until he had said his say, — ^she waited a moment 
as if to give due weight to his words, and then, 
feeling that her turn had come, began slowly and 
deliberately — 

" H — m ; well — it was as the Herr pleased, of 
course, but — you couldn't drag a young child up 
and down, over hill and dale, as if he were a dog. 
She knew what children were, no one better ; for 
hadn't she had three boys herself— as fine little lads 
as you could see anywhere, and yet what a deal of 
looking after they had wanted ! Boys were much 
more trouble to rear than girls, as every mother 
could tell him. There were lots of things children 
wanted that men didn't know anything about" 

And then followed a catalogue of various pos- 
sible difHculties and emergencies, quietly enume- 
rated with a grim smile, which made the Professor 
feel, as it was intended to do, that though he might 
know something about plants and glaciers, the know- 
ledge was of vastly little use for practical purposes ; 
and he himself a very poor, inferior creature, com- 
pared with the hostess of the " Gems." 
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After this it was impossible to say anything more 
on the subject, and he had to acknowledge himself 
defeated. 

" Na !" said Mother Ursula, finding herself left 
in undisputed possession of the field ; '^ Na 1 what 
could he do with the child while he's wandering 
about over mountains and glaciers ? and who would 
look after his clothes ? Besides, he was but a man ; 
and most likely he would get tired of the child 
when he found that he was a drag on him ; and 
would shut him up in a school, or send him to some 
foundling-hospital among strangers. Na! she 
didn't feel altogether sure but what old Pippo 
might be right in this instance, though he did talk 
a deal of nonsense ; it did seem as though the 
child had been sent to her on purpose to look after 
baby Nanni ; and," reflected she, with the shrewd- 
ness natural to her, " the older he grows the more 
useful he'll be, and I have none of my own left 
He will be a play-fellow for the little maid now, 
and be able to look after things when he gets a bit 
older. It's times and often I have said, * What a 
pity it is the child is a girl ! ' but it won't matter 
now. The boy's fond of her, and they'll grow up 
together, and if 11 be a comfort to me to think that 
things won't go to rack and ruin when I'm gone. 
It has worried me at times, for folks want so much 
looking after, and I shouldn't like to think that the 
butter and cheese were not so good as they used to 
be, or that the old " Gems" wasn't properly kept, as 
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it always has been. It really does seem as if he had 
been sent on purpose, as one may say; and he shall 
stay, yes, that he shall I" 

As she summed up her reflections in these words, 
Mother Ursula looked out of the window for a 
moment and surveyed the little group on the grass 
with much satisfaction* The baby v^as fairly 
asleep now, and old Pippo was pointing to the 
mountains and repeating over and over again, 
as if he were teaching a parrot to talk, ** Hansl 
is coming, Hansl is coming ;" and the child (what 
a bright, pretty little fellow he was !) was repeat- 
ing the words slowly and carefully after him, 
and looking with wondering eyes in the direction 
indicated. 

Perhaps there was no one to whom the little 
waif gave more pleasure than to old Pippo ; for 
now there was some one to tell him what he had 
so long been telling himself; and to hear it in 
another voice besides his own gave him fresh 
hope. The lesson once learnt was in no danger 
of being forgotten, for every day the old man 
pointed to the mountains, and when the child, 
having quickly learnt what was expected of him, 
responded carefully, " Hansl is coming," Pippo 
smiled, and his withered old face lighted up as if 
the words were a message from Hansl himself, and 
he could not hear them too often. 

By the time the autumn came, the new inmate 
of the " Gems" had learnt to understand nearly 
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everything that was said to him, and could chatter 
fast enough in his own way about the baby, the 
cows, and the goats, and in fact everything that 
interested him. He called himself " Frido," a 
nkme which of course speedily became " Friedl" in 
the mouths of the peasants ; but nothing, as Claude 
reflected, was to be inferred from such a name as 
that ; for it might come from almost anything, or it 
might be only a pet or fancy name. People who 
wandered about the world picked up their names 
anywhere, especially if they were musicians, — as, 
from one or two little circumstances, he gathered 
that Frido's relations or masters had been. He 
could make out very little on this head, however, 
and sometimes thought the child was strangely 
silent about the past ; but children's memories are 
short, and children are also sometimes reserved 
about the things which concern them most nearly ; 
and, from the one cause or the other, little Frido 
held his peace. Very often, as he sat with Nanni 
on the grass, he was seen gazing at the mountains, 
and sometimes he would suddenly stretch out his 
arms towards them ; but he did not look sad, even 
though he seemed to be looking and listening for 
something that never came;, and, indeed, more 
often than not, there was a smile on his face. 
Perhaps old Pippo had imbued him with a vague 
expectation, for which he could not yet find words ; 
perhaps some childish fancy or memory was con- 
nected with the snowy peaks ; but, be this as it 
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may, some of the peasants had their own ideas 
about the matter. 

" He sees the dwarfs, and wants them to come 
and take him back again," some would say. " Mark 
my words, Mother Ursula, he will disappear some 
fine day as suddenly as he came." 

" Ah ! well ; the sun shone on him wherever he 
was born, that Tm sure," rejoined Mother Ursula, 
" and a real blessing he is to me, for, now that 
Nannerl there begins to run about, one need have 
eyes in the back of one's head to keep her out of 
mischief, and with so much to see after I don't 
know how I should manage ; so I hope the dwarfs 
will be so good as to leave him, at least until she 
can look after herself. Do but see what care he 
takes of her ! and yet at other times he will spring 
and caper about like a wild goat" 

" Ay, Mother, I see ; but suppose the dwarfs 
take them both away together, what then ? Maybe 
they sent him to find a bride, and some day he will 
entice the child away to the mountain and show 
her all the fine jewels and gold and silver they 
have stored up there, and Nannerl will be so dazzled 
— for girls always like a bit of finery, you know — 
that she will put one of the golden crowns on her 
head, and then it will be all over with her, and 
there she will have to stay until the old pear-tree 
blossoms again ; which won't be in your time or 
mine, I'm thinking." 

Mother Ursula shook her head slowly and 
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thoughtfully, and for a moment or two she watched 
the two children without speaking ; but then she 
looked up again and said quietly, " Nay, but Friedl 
is a Christian child, whatever he is, that I know ; 
and he has. been taught things — ay, that he has ! 
it doesn't take long to see that ; and the dwarfs 
have no evil power over Christian folks but what 
they choose to give them." 

" Well, then, tell me, why does he sit smiling and 
talking to himself, and looking always at the moun- 
tains, as if they were alive ? Depend upon it, he 
sees something more than we do." 

" Ay, truly, that may be ; but it need not be evil, 
you know. There are good spirits as well as bad, 
and there are the holy angels ; maybe, if one had 
time to sit still a little, we, too, should see more 
than we do. Who knows but he may find a. white 
alpine rose some day ? he looks innocent enough, 
Tm sure." 

Evidently Mother Ursula was not to be fright- 
ened ; and by degrees, as Frido showed no signs of 
departing, and no harm came of his sojourn among 
them, they almost forgot that there was any mys- 
tery about him, — unless something happened to 
bring it for a while to their remembrance. 

Thus the summer and autumn passed, and the 
Professor, after lingering at the "Gems" until he 
was in some danger of finding the mountain roads 
impassable, at last took his departure alone, leav- 
ing nothing behind him but a few stakes planted 
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in the glacier, a thermometer or two buried in the 
snow, and, oyer and above the amount of his mo- 
dest bill, a few gold pieces, which Mother Ursula 
did not refuse to accept, for the benefit of little 
Frido. 

He had gone away without any promise, without 
any definite purpose even, of ever returning; for he 
was but a waif himself — ^here to-day, gone to-mor- 
row — and he did not care to be tied. He might 
chance to find some pleasant spot where he would 
like to linger, and it was provoking directly one 
got comfortable in a place, to feel obliged to move, 
just because one had been weak enough to make 
an engagement elsewhere. 

Claude had broken with society, and intended to 
be free — ^free to go or to stay, just as the humour 
took him ; but he gave Mother Ursula an address 
where a letter would reach him ; if, for any reason, 
she found herself unable to keep the child, — as, per- 
haps, he still had a lingering, secret hope that she 
would 

And then he went and buried himself in his 
books. But many a time that winter, in the course 
of his studies, he caught himself wondering how 
the valley looked in its garments of snow ; whether 
any one had appeared to claim Frido, and whether 
he would remember him if he returned in the sum- 
mer. He had not at all made up his mind that he 
should do so, at least so he told himself; but this 
did not prevent his buying a real violin, which, 
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though of moderate price, was sweet in tone, and 
in every way superior to the instrument Frido pos- 
sessed ; and he also collected sundry other small 
articles, picture-books, &c., which he certainly did 
not want for his own use. 



CHAPTER III. 

QUIXOTIC. 

" The May-fly is torn by the swallow, the sparrow spear'dby 
the shrike, 
And the whole little wood where I sit is a world of plunder 

and prey. 

* * * * * 

Be mine a philosopher's life in the quiet woodland ways, 

Where, if I cannot be gay, let a passionless peace be my 
lot. 

Far off from the clamour of liars belied in the hubbub of 
lies ; 

From the long-neck*d geese of the world that are ever 
hissing dispraise. 

Because their natures are little, and, whether he heed it or 
not, 

Where each man walks with his head in a cloud of poison- 
ous flies." — Maud. 

^OME five or six summers had passed since the 

memorable one which first brought the 

stranger-Herr to the valley, and during all 

that time, though he never said anything 

positive as to his intentions, he had returned 

regularly at about the same season every year ; so 

that the peasants had come to look upon him in the 
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light of an established institution, and expected him 
with as much confidence as they did the swallows 
and the avalanches. He had even a sort of " home" 
of his own now, and occupied a log-hut of the 
chdlet type, which he had had built expressly for 
his accommodation, on finding that he needed 
rather more space and privacy than the " Gems " 
afforded. Mother Ursula kept the key and took 
charge of it during his absence, besides cooking for 
him and " doing " for him generally during his sum- 
mer stay ; and if at first this proceeding of his had 
caused much wonderment, he had occupied the 
Hermhutte^ as the peasants called it, now so many 
summers in succession that people had ceased to 
trouble their heads about him. The large books 
and odd-looking instruments which he possessed 
had indeed at one time caused him to be regarded 
with mistrust, and even a certain degree of alarm ; 
but although the question, gradually less and less 
discussed, as to the possible reason for his leading so 
solitary a life, had never yet been satisfactorily dis- 
posed of, still they knew now that he was a " Herr 
Professor," for some one had seen him so addressed 
on a letter ; and that was reassuring as far as it 
went. 

The idea of the secret still was quite given up, 
and the general opinion now was that he was a 
"wise man" — a sort of Paracelsus, of whom 
numerous traditions lingered in the neighbourhood ; 
but, as no harm had hitherto been known to come 
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of his pursuits, he was suflfered to remain un- 
molested ; nor only so, for as time went on he had 
even come to be looked upon as a miracle of wis- 
dom and learning, and was consulted in all cases of 
illness, whether of man or beast. 

When, during the winter months, the HermhUtte 
was closed and deserted, there was a general sense 
of loss ; and when Claude reappeared in the spring, 
his return was hailed with universal satisfaction. If 
he had looked in some respects older than his 
years when first he came to the " Gems," he looked 
older still now; the white lock on his forehead 
which had been so conspicuous then was indeed less 
noticeable, but that was because there were other 
silver streaks to keep it company, and his tall figure 
had lost something of its uprightness, and seemed 
to be bent beneath a load of something more than 
added years. But the peasants knew as much and 
as little of his previous history as they had done at 
first ; and if one or two of the more thoughtful con- 
jectured that some great sorrow had driven him 
from the world, and induced him to bury himself 
among the mountains, it was instinct, or, one should 
rather say, sympathy alone which had guided them 
nearer than their neighbours in the direction of a 
right conclusion. 

For those who thought thus were right as far as 
they went — though, as might be expected, they 
were far enough from guessing the whole truth. 
Yet he had been light-hearted enough once, this 
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grave, quiet man, as he reminded himself some- 
times with almost contemptuous bitterness. Yes, 
he had been as light-hearted as any one in the days 
when he and his mother and Gervase — sunny-faced 
Gervase — ^had lived together in the small house in 
an unfashionable part of London, to which his 
thoughts reverted so often and so regretfully. 

They were not rich, as the world counts riches — 
far from it; but what did that matter? People 
had, indeed, pitied her when first she was left a 
widow, for having two sons to educate and put out 
in the world and be anxious about It would be 
bad enough, tiiey thought, if her means were good, 
but with a narrow income it could be nothing but 
constant worry. 

But she had never pitied herself for a moment — 
quite the contrary ; and her boys had never known 
her anything but bright and cheerful and interested 
in all they did and thought ; while they, for their 
parts, were chivalrously devoted to her, and firmly 
convinced that there was no one like " the Mother" 
in the world. Her own sorrow, however real, had 
never been suffered to cast any gloom over her 
own or her boys' lives ; and she would often talk 
to them of the father, whom they did not them- 
selves remember, as if he were merely absent on a 
journey from which he might return at any time, 
and as if she were anxious that he should find them 
all that they had hoped and pictured together, 
before he went away. 
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Yes, home had been very happy, very bright, and 
looked all the brighter now, perhaps, for the con- 
trast with later years. 

Then came Claude's first great grief, which had 
left traces behind it such as even the darker clouds 
which succeeded had failed entirely to obliterate. 

Sunny-faced Gervase, who had always been so 
full of life, died after a very few days' illness, and 
for a while Claude drooped as if he would never 
hold up his head again. He missed him every- 
where — ^at home and at school, at work and at play ; 
for, though Gervase was the younger by two or 
three years, it was he who had taken the lead, in a 
way and to an extent they had not realised until 
he was gone. 

For the first time in his life wild questionings 
arose in Claude's heart as to the love and justice 
which could allow such sorrow to fall upon them. 
Only a week ago Gervase had seemed to be brim- 
ming over with health and spirits, and full of eager 
plans for the next holidays ; and now, where was 
he ? beyond the reach of his voice, out of sight ; 
for that still, cold face was not Gervase, the bright, 
merry boy who had been the life of the house, 
whose place no one but himself ever could or 
should fill. 

His mother^s gentle, patient submission almost 
irritated him, and made him feel more rebellious 
on her account as well as his own ; nor could he 
for many months bear to hear her talk of him. 
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Where was the use of talking about a far-distant 
future ? He missed him now; he wanted him now. 

Gradually, however, though he never forgot — 
never wished to forget, though he missed him still 
every day of his life — ^yet the first keenness of his 
grief wore off; and as he grew older, and "little 
Gervase,'* remaining " little Gervase" still, became 
more and more a tender memory, Claude thought 
of him in a more protecting, elder-brotherly way, 
than he had done when he was alive, and some- 
times said to himself with a start of surprise, 
"Why, little Gervase would be growing quite a man !" 

But, though no one could ever take his place, 
Claude had friends; and there were one or two, 
whom he and Gervase had known together at 
school, to whom he clung with almost womanly 
affection — for whom no trouble, no sacrifice, was 
too great 

" Absurdly quixotic where his friends were con- 
cerned," was the verdict pronounced on him by 
those who knew him merely as an acquaintance ; 
and it was uttered oftentimes with a superior smile 
at his want of worldly wisdom. 

" Why, actually he would not try for a scholar- 
ship he would have been safe to get, because a 
friend wanted it," one would remark. 

** And I suppose you know," would oflen be the 
rejoinder, " that he might have taken much higher 
honours if he had not wasted his time coaching one 
or two fellows m4io couldn't afford a private tutor. 
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Oh, yes, very benevolent 1 and they ought to be 
grateful all their lives, for they would never have 
got their degrees without him, and they certainly 
would not have been where they are now without 
them; but, bless me, that sort of thing doesn't 
pay ! A fellow like that might have carried every- 
thing before him, and it's disgusting — ^positively 
disgusting — to find him just coming in with the 
common herd, when you've been backing him for 
a double first ever since he went up. I owe that 
fellow Raymond a grudge; they've always been 
particular chums — school friends, I fancy — and he's 
done no end for him — got him out of scrapes over 
and over again. I believe it was all thanks to him 
he wouldn't join our reading party in the last Long, 
for I know he wanted to see Nuremberg of all 
things; but just at the last he said he couldn't afford 
it No 1 they are nof very well off certainly, but 
then they had R£|ymond with them somewhere in 
the country the greater part of the vacation, nurs- 
ing him up after that illness, you know." 

" Well, he's the sort of friend to have when you 
want one !" 

" Ay, so he is ; but it's downright exasperating 
to see a fellow throw away his chances as he has 
done ! He reminds me of the countryman who, 
being in London for the first time, and finding 
himself in Fleet Street, waited politely to let the 
crowd go by ; until a policeman at last took pity on 
him and told him he would have to wait till nightr 
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fall if he did not push his way on with the rest. 
"What is he doing now ? Oh ! something quixotic 
you may be quite sure ! attending patients gratis I 
should think. He took his M.D. lately, you know, 
and they say hell have a Professorship before long 
— chemistry or botany, or one of those things ; yes, 
he is a rising man, but if s in spite of himself, and 
he might have done so much more !" 

Meanwhile the subject of these comments was 
pursuing his way quite unconscious of the interest 
and indignation he had excited ; and, perhaps, if he 
had been aware of it, he would have been exasper- 
ating enough to say that he regretted neither the 
scholarship, nor the honours, nor the reading-party, 
nor, indeed, anything else that he had sacrificed for 
Raymond and otiiers, so long as his mother was 
satisfied ; and one glance at her face when he came 
in from hospital or lecture-room was enough to 
show that she was so. He might never be very 
rich, and his "quixotic" ways might prevent his 
ever becoming a fashionable M.D., or being very 
much courted and sought after ; but he was doing 
good honest work, and he had enough to ensure 
her all the comfort she needed, and what could 
anybody want with more ? 

For society, in the ordinary sense, he cared 
absolutely nothing ; and as for friends — real friends, 
who, as he flattered himself, would be equally ready 
to come and see him whether he lived at the east 
end or the west — of these he had no lack. 
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Yes, those first years of his professional life were 
happy too, very happy on the whole. 

''It was positively refreshing to see such a 
mother and son in these prosaic days," enthusiastic 
dames would say, half enviously ; ** he was so chival- 
rously devoted to her, and she so proud of him ! 
No ! they didn't think he would be likely to marry 
while she lived — ^they were so satisfied with one 
another. And how proud she was of his friends ! 
especially of that young Raymond for whom they 
had both done so muchl for she was just as 
quixotic as he in her way ; in fact, he had probably 
learnt it from her. She used to do very odd 
things, vety odd, for a person with her small means 
and two sons to educate ; and how she contrived 
no one could make out Well, they were enviable 
people, the young doctor and his mother ; the only 
pity was that they went so little into society, but 
their Tuesday evenings were quite delightful, so 
unlike the ordinary sort of thing. There was real 
conversation, and one always heard something of 
the last new scientific discoveries. And that 
wonderful microscope of his ! it was worth going if 
only to see that, and he was interested in so many 
things ! " 

" Ah, but," would be the rejoinder, made with a 
grave shake of the head by one of the sterner sex, 
" it was all very well, but some people thought it 
rather a mistake ; he was for ever running up side- 
paths ; he'd be brimful of some theory about the 
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spots in the sun one day, and then the week after 
he'd tell you with equal enthusiasm that somebody 
had succeeded in producing artificial rubies at last, 
or that some other body had found a trilobite 
where no trilobite had ever been found before, or 
there was a new idea about the motion of glaciers, 
or he had just become the happy possessor of some 
wonderfully rare object for his microscope, &c., &c. 
— ^there was no end to it ! Well, no, not * desultory* 
or ' dilettante,' — ^he was thorough enough in every- 
thing he took up ; but it was self-evident that if 
one continually diverged into by-ways, one could 
not advance as rapidly ists if one kept to the main 
road. It had its advantages, no doubt — it was 
thoroughly English at all events ; but it was a pity 
he had not studied in Germany, where all his 
attention would have been confined to one depart- 
ment of natural science, and that a very restricted 
one. With his abilities, he might then have been the 
authority on the parasitic diseases of the silkworm." 

"Has he any interest left for his actual pro- 
fession ? '* 

•* The very keenest ! That stands first, and the 
rest is play. He has wonderful visions as to what 
might be done, will be done, in time ; but he is 
quixotic there too — has taken it into his head that 
doctors and lawyers ought all to be paid by Govern- 
ment, or something of that sort ; so that every one 
might have the best advice irrespective of his 
means. He considers it beneath the dignity of 
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their professions for them to take fees and sell skill, 
knowledge, justice, to the highest bidder, for that's 
what it comes to, &c. &c His patients are always 
^patients* not 'cases,' and he worries himself over 
them in a way that will use him up very quickly if 
he dosen't take care. Well, yes, perhaps these side 
interests are wholesome as a distraction ; there's 
no doubt he is very sensitive, though some people 
think that quiet, almost shy manner means nothing 
but reserve, and misjudge him accordingly. One 
almost wonders how he ever got through his hos- 
pital-training at all ; and to see him now, just be- 
fore or after an operation — well, one only wishes, 
for his own sake, that he were made of tougher 
fibre. Dead against vivisection of course ! there 

was a pretty little feud between him and Z a 

year or two ago, began in his student days, they 
say, by his wanting to buy off some poor brute of 
a dog, because it sat up and begged, or some such 
thing. He spoke out with all the bluntness of a 

shy man, but it did no good ; Z was furious, 

and has had a spite against him ever since. The 
Professor — oh 1 by the way, you know, he is really 
* Professor' now, since he got that lectureship last 
month — well, he's quiet enough, almost lazily quiet 
in a general way, but if any one wants to get a rise 
out of him they have only to begin about vivisec- 
tion; that's a thing he can^t stand ! those dark eyes 
of his blaze like live coals, and his voice positively 
trembles with indignation." 
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" Oh ! I don't pretend to understand the merits 
of the case myself ; where doctors differ how can 
the laity presume to have an opinion ? but he says 
not only that vivisection has done absolutely noth- 
ing either for the advancement of science or the 
relief of humanity, but that, if it had-^xi it had 
done, or were likely to do, never so much, he would 
still put it down with all his might and main, if he 
had the power. ' Simple doing evil that good may 
come,' that's what he calls it, and he declares that 
such methods of obtaining knowledge are a dis- 
grace and a degradation. He doesn't spare his 
words when he is roused, and certainly some of 
their ^interesting* doings seem to be horrible 
enough ;' but, of course, he is eccentric !" 

And with that the friends, having discussed their 
old college acquaintance according to their lights, 
went their several ways. 

Claude and his "quiet quixotisms," as they 
dubbed them, were an interesting study to them ; 
for, as they were wont to remark, " you never knew 
quite what he would be doing next ; you could not 
in the least calculate his moves, as you could most 
people's." 

But within a few years of the above conversation 
they had something more exciting than usual to 
exchange comments upon,somethingwhich afforded 
them more room for speculation than anything 
which had gone before, and also caused them genu- 
ine regret and dismay ; for although they belonged 
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only to the outer circle, and had never been his inti- 
mate friends, they had a real liking for him, and were 
even in a way proud of him, eccentricities and alL 

" By the way," said one of them, now an Oxford 
tutor, as they sauntered through the Park one soft 
summer day, exchanging intelligence concerning 
the various occurrences of the months which had 
elapsed since their last meeting, " by the way, can 
you give me any news of our Professor ? I rather 
thought of looking him up while I am in town." 

"What! you don't mean to say you haven't 
heard?" 

" I saw he had lost his mother in the winter, and 
from what people have always said, I was afraid it 
would be an awful blow to him ; but is there any- 
thing else ? " 

"Then you haven't heard that he has thrown 
everything up and gone off? Gone off I dis- 
appeared, versckolletiy as the Germans say ; utterly 
and entirely, leaving no trace behind ! Can't even 
meet a soul who knows what quarter of the globe 
he's in. His patients and pupils ? Ah ! you may 
well ask. They're clean distracted. With all his 
oddities they worshipped him, though they plagued 
him enough while they had him ; but now wherever 
you go you hear of something he did for somebody — 
paid fees for one, gave private instruction to 
another, &c., &c. The students got up a petition, 
I believe, imploring him to stay ; but it was too late, 
he was gone ! and no one knew where to find him." 
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"Well, but what's the meaning of it? people 
don't go off in that way for nothing. He has 
worked hard the last few years, and perhaps he 
felt that he wanted rest and change, and didn't 
want to be bothered with letters, wherein he shows 
more wisdom than might have been expected of 
him. He will be coming back in the autumn, no 
doubt." 

"I am afraid not He seems to have cut the 
whole concern for good. I don't know all the 
rights of the story ; there's some mystery about it 
which nobody exactly understands — something 
between himself and Raymond. They say he 
looked wretchedly ill all the winter ; never got 
over the shock of finding that his mother had some 
complaint, which might in all probability have been 
stopped if it had been taken in time, but had 
become hopelessly incurable by the time he dis- 
covered it No, he didn't of course attend her 
himself ; and she was so bright and young-looking 
for her age that it was a long time before he 
suspected mischief, though she had been ailing 
more or less for some weeks, and that other donkey 
of a fellow kept saying it was * nothing — nothing at 
all of any consequence, only general debility, and 
she wasn't as young as she had been,' and all that 
sort of humbug, which meant in plain English that 
he didn't know what was wrong, but hadn't the 
honesty to say so. I wonder the Professor didn't 
wring his neck 1 " 
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'' But how did he come to let her have such a 
duffer ?" 

" Oh 1 I believe he had attended her for years, 
and she had great faith in him ; you know ladies 
have their fancies in such matters, even the most 
sensible of them, and probably she was afraid of 
hurting his feelings. Anyhow, the Professor had 
her away to the sea, thinking that would set her 
up, and then it was, when he had her to himself, 
and was able to watch her, that he found out It 
was a frightful shock to him, they say. I know the 
last time I caught sight of him he looked as if he 
had had an illness, and there was a regular white 
streak in his hair. Of course she had the best 
advice after that, but it was of no use ; she just 
lingered on till the new year, and that's all. He 
always was inclined to be morbid, poor fellow, and 
I am afraid he attributes it all to his own blind- 
ness, selfishness, being absorbed in his lectures and 
patients. He wanted ^o throw up everything then 
and devote himself to nursing her, but she wouldn't 
let him. But that wasn't all ; of course it was bad 
enough, but still it was in the ordinary course of 
nature you know, eh? and I suppose he would 
have got over it in time as other folks do. But 
then came the other business. Things — unpleasant 
things, that is — ^have a trick of coming together 
somehow. He had been the making of that fellow 
Raymond, you know, literally the making of him 1 
helped him on in every way and got him into a 
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good berth, and they had been as like brothers as 
any fellows could be. Well, soon after the mother 
died, there was a regular split between them. I 
can't tell you the rights of it, for no one seems to 
know exactly, and there are all sorts of stories 
afloat The Doctor himself never said a syllable, 
so one can only guess from what Raymond himself 
allowed to ooze out. Some people say there was a 
lady in the case, and that Raymond had been try- 
ing to supplant him, but I don't believe that my- 
self. I fancy it was some professional affair. He 
was always careless and generous, you know, ready 
to answer any questions or show any papers, and 
he was working out a series of difficult experi- 
ments to prove something ox other, so they say ; and 
what does Raymond do but go and take advantage 
of what he knew, in some mean way, so as to be 
first in the field and stick a feather in his own cap ! 
That's one story ! I don't think it can ^be all 
though ; for, while his mother was ill it wasn't 
likely he would attend to anything more them he 
was obliged, and it would be just like him to put 
it all in Raymond's hands ; and as to the honour, 
he would be just as well pleased Raymond should 
have it as himself. No ! there's something more 
in it than that, depend upon it. Another story is, 
that Raymond took advantage of his being so 
much occupied with his mother the last few weeks, 
to make certain alterations he had set his heart on, 
and the Professor didn't approve, in that Children's 
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Hospital he and his mother had so much to do 
with. Then other people again, who like a spice 
of the sensational, will have it that it is some ver* 
sion of the Pope and Bolingbroke affair, or that 
Raymond stole a MS. of the Professor's, and con- 
trived to make it appear that he had received it 
from some one else. There ! now you know as 
much as I do, and you can make what you like 
out of it I make it a rule myself to believe noth- 
ing that I hear, and only half that I see ; so all I 
can say positively, of my own knowledge, is that 
Raymond is believed to have behaved shamefully 
somehow, and that as for the students, they'd be 
ready to lynch him if they could catch him. 

" Kicked out ? no ! I wish he were ; but he's a 
plausible sort of fellow, and he's upheld by a 
minority, small but powerful. There must be more 
than comes to the public ear 1 I should have said 
he would forgive Raymond anything. Yes, of 
course his nerves had had a great shock, and, per- 
haps, he was not in a state to judge fairly — 

" * And to be wroth with one we love 
Doth work like madness in the brain.' 

Excuse a very trite quotation ; but really people 

are often harder on their friends than on any one 

else." 

** And isn't it just possible that Raymond may 

have been slandered ? * Whispering tongues,' you 

know, * can poison truth.' " 

F 
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" Possibly, I suppose, but not very probable, I 
should say. However, as I told you, all I know is 
that he's gone, and whether we shall ever see him 
back again is more than any one can say ? " 

"But — it's a prosaic question, very — even Don 
Quixote must have something to live on. Of 
course a bachelor doesn't want much, and he was 
always simple enough in his habits ; but with his 
many ways of getting rid of his money he can't 
have saved anything, and I always understood that 
his mother had nothing but an annuity. At that 
rate he will soon come to the end of his tether." 

" And the very best thing that could happen to 
him, too ; but I'm afraid there's no such luck. It 
does seem as if things went by contraries. He has 
actually had some property left him within the last 
six months, and has a very fair income without 
doing a stroke of work for it Some miserly old 
patient took a fancy to him, and was considerate 
enough to die just when the Professor was sick of 
everything and wanted to be free. But for that I 
should have some hope of him ; but he never had 
much ambition, and now I suppose he'll be con- 
tented to go and potter about all the rest of his 
life over palaeontology and what not It's a thou- 
sand pities ! but I know he used to say that science 
and solitude were the best cure for the blues, and 
I suppose he is trying his own prescription. Spoilt 
his life fentirely ! that's about what he has done. 
That fellow Raymond has something to answer for! " 
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' " Well, for one thing, he hasn't come to the end 
of his life yet ; and, for another, a man isn't a foot- 
ball, at least he needn't be. But," continued the 
tutor in an under tone, feeling that his remarks 
would probably not be appreciated, "Plato and 
Aristotle would do him more good by far ; it was 
a great mistake that, — ^his taking up with science. I 
always thought so ; there's no mental training like 
philosophy, and a man can't be in low spirits long 
if he knows his Plato. Scientific men are all so 
conceited, as far as I have had any experience of 
them." 

*^ I thought contact with nature was supposed to 
be humbling," remarked some one who had caught 
the last words. 

^'It doesn't seem to be so in practice, at all 
events. The fact is that in six months any one can 
learn enough science to talk big and astonish the 
ignorant ; but what impression will six months' 
grinding make on Latin and Greek ? " 

" Well, I'm sure the Professor is as modest a man 
as you ever saw." 

" The exception that proves the rule ; but it's a 
pity he didn't stick to his classics all the same." 

" But he'll turn up again some day, I suppose ? 
Eh ? you don't think so ? " 

" I'm afraid it's gone too deep. You see he always 
was rather different from the rest of mankind — felt 
things more, I suppose ; and then he always wanted 
to see something of the world, so now that he has 
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the opportunity, I suppose he will use it. Of course 
he wanted rest and change, and a few months 
would be all very well ; but the worst of it is, he 
has no ties now — nothing that he is obliged to do ; 
and now that he has once got away, if I know 
anything of him, he will shrink from coming back 
again. A habit of wandering is soon formed ! " 

" Ha ! it was a pity his patient did not make you 
or me his legatee ; it wouldn't have hurt us I " 

Thus they talked ; and meantime all that any 
one absolutely knew was, that Claude had van- 
ished ! 

He might be in America or Australia, or he 
might be no farther off than Paris, studying the 
practice of the French surgeons ; but no one knew; 
and when a year, two years, three years passed, and 
still nothing certain was heard of him, most people 
ceased to trouble their heads about him. Gaps in 
the ranks are filled up with marvellous rapidity, be 
they never so wide ; and when people pass out of 
sight, they also as a rule pass out of mind, much 
more quickly than it is quite pleasant to think of. 

There were rumours, indeed, from time to time, 
that he had been actually seen in the Himalayas, 
that he had been traced to the Engadine, had re- 
appeared in Norway, had positively attended a 
scientific congress in Vienna, and that he was ex- 
ploring the Dolomites. It was confidently affirmed, 
moreover, that sundry letters and articles which 
had appeared in the science journals and quar- 
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terlies were written in his style, and must be from 
his pen ; but still no one absolutely knew anything 
more of him than if he had gone to the moon. 

He was little more than a memory now, even 
among those who had known him best; but the 
memory was an abiding one, at least with two or 
three. 

Far away, in the great manufacturing city where 
his lot was cast, David Gwynne, the hard-working 
curate, heard of Claude's sudden flight, and the 
causes which were supposed to have led to it ; and 
his thoughts instantly rushed back to Westminster 
days, when the fifth-form boy had inspired him 
with the silent but romantic devotion which boys 
are so ready to feel for the seniors who are conde- 
scending enough to notice them. To do Claude 
justice, he had had no notion of condescension 
himself ; he was naturally drawn to anything need- 
ing help or protection, besides which the boy had 
an especial claim on him, in that "little Gervase" 
had liked him, — and he never guessed how im- 
mensely David felt himself honoured by his notice. 
But David had never forgotten it ! the few holiday 
afternoons he had been privileged to spend with 
Claude in watching "experiments," or preparing 
fresh "objects" for the microscope, still shone out 
as bright spots in his school-life; and although, 
owing to the difference in their age, they had not 
been thrown much together at any time, he had 
always kept a warm place in his heart for his old 
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school-fellow ; had watched his career from a dis- 
tance with the utmost interest and admiration — 
had fairly glowed with pleasure when Claude re- 
cognised and spoke to him at Commemoration — 
and now heard with genuine sorrow of the abrupt 
termination of his public life. 

Honest, simple-minded David ! it was real pain 
to him ! He did not dream of blaming one so far 
above him ; no doubt there was much which he 
did not understand, but still — he cherished the con- 
viction that, if he had had an opportunity, he might 
have said something to prevent the catastrophe. 
He would not have recommended solitude or 
science ; no ! nor even the '* divine Plato," for why 
should people try to be satisfied with shadows 
when they might have substance ? Why go back 
to the grand heroic guesses of those who " walked 
in darkness," knowing and feeling it to be dark- 
ness, while they yearned for the light which modern 
wisdom despises ? If they could speak to the 
world now, would it not be to say : 

" Phoebus' chariot-course is run : 
Look up, poets, to the Sun f " 

But he could have said something, and he would 
have said it ! 

. Simple David ! to think that Claude, the Professor 
and M.D., did not know all and more than all he 
could tell him ! But David had faith fn his mes- 
sage, if not in himself, and now he quietly made 
up Jiis mind that that message should one day be 
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given, if ever he had the opportunity; and he 
fancied the opportunity would come, though he 
was far enough from guessing, and would even 
have been dismayed could he have foreseen the 
" how" and the '* when." 

His income did not leave any margin for travel- 
ling, or he might have been tempted to devote his 
annual holiday to the search ; but, in the meantime, 
he indulged in flights of imagination instead. 

Some day he should perhaps be rich enough to 
afford himself a month abroad, and then — ^well, he 
had not the least idea where he should go ; but per- 
haps he would know when the time came, or per- 
haps some one better qualified would say for him, 
what he wished to have said. What matter who 
said it, so that it got said ? 

And David went his way with a smile on his still 
boyish face, as if in fancy he beheld something 
very different from the rags, filth, squalor, and 
degradation which actually met his eye. 

Perhaps he was picturing to himself what it 
would be like, to escape from the close, crowded 
courts in which so much of his life was passed — to 
breathe the pure mountain air and gaze on snow- 
capt heights ; to wander on the shores of blue- 
gleaming lakes, through solemn forests; to lie 
outstretched in purple heather ; or simply to feast 
his eyes on green meadows and a blue sky, un- 
sullied by the outpourings of countless city chim- 
|iies« 
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But, as he threaded his way through the crowded 
street, he repeated to himself, still smiling, words 
which had no apparent connection with any of 
these things. David was " odd" as well as simple 
— so competent judges had long ago decided — 
and the words he repeated were these : ** How 
could one ever bear it all, if the Hope of the world 
were a lie ?" 

They might almost have been spoken by old 
Pippo ! Possibly, since they were both " odd," they 
might have understood one another. 

Years passed on, however, and David Gwynne's 
projected " foreign tour" was still only a dream to 
himself, and something of a joke among his ac- 
quaintance. Yet it was not forgotten or abandoned. 

Meanwhile Claude had persistently severed all 
connection with his former friends, in spite of 
many well-meant attempts on their part to bring 
him to reason. Their letters remained unanswered, 
perhaps even unopened ; and, naturally, after a 
while they ceased to write, and he was left abso- 
lutely to himself, to put the shattered fragments of 
his life together as best he might 

But the blow was one not easily recovered by one 
of his temperament. It was not only that he had 
" loved and lost" — that comes to us all sooner or 
later ; we survive it and struggle on again — ^but he 
had trusted, fully and entirely, and been, as he be- 
lieved, treacherously deceived ; and he felt as a 
man does in some tremendous convulsion of nature. 
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when the solid walls totter and fall around him, 
and the very earth trembles and gapes beneath his 
feet Suddenly then he realises, as he never rea- 
lised before, the instability of all earthly things, 
and feels as though he could never rest in tranquil 
security again. 

Even to this, however, one may become accus- 
tomed in time, so people say ; but Claude, feeling 
the ground give way beneath him, and recogfnising 
with a sort of dull despair thsCt the only one who 
could never have failed him was gone beyond his 
reach, speedily determined that flight was the only 
thing open to him. If Raymond, whom he had 
trusted so implicitly, could fail him, where was faith 
to be found? No doubt it might be possible to 
live shut up in one's self, without expecting real 
sympathy or comprehension from any, without be- 
traying one's self, without putting it in the power 
of any to betray one's confidence ; but not now — 
not just yet ; he must have time to recover himself 

It was strange how sensitive he grew in those 
days — the miserable days which preceded his de- 
parture. Sights and sounds to which he was so 
well accustomed that he generally bestowed on 
them only the passing notice of a sigh, now haunted 
him and tortured him almost beyond endurance. 

He had always been " soft-hearted," his friends 
said ; he had interfered many a time between a 
costermonger and his donkey, — ^between a bully and 
his victim ; nay, he had been known so far to forget 
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his professional dignity as to halt even in fashionable 
Pall Mall, during the very fullest part of the day, 
to pick up and readjust the fallen nose-bag of some 
meagre horse, which might else have waited inde- 
finitely for its dinner. 

He had been quick to notice such trifles as these 
all his life ; but now it was as if for the first time 
he had fully opened his eyes to the misery 
amid which he lived ; and a walk through the 
crowded streets sent him home shuddering, to ask 
more wildly and passionately than ever, " Why all 
this sorrow and suffering ? what and when is to be 
the end of it ? " 

He must get away from it all ; or if that were 
impossible, he must go where he should see less of 
it ; and accordingly he set out, aimlessly at first and 
with no definite intention of never returning. 

He had become possessed at about this time of 
an income more than sufficient for his wants, and it 
brought no duties with it — or, rather, it had never 
struck him to inquire whether there might be any ; 
the agent who had managed the property hitherto 
was more than willing to do so still, and Claude, 
feeling no interest whatever in the matter, left 
England without so much as viewing his possessions 
or having any clear idea as to what they consisted 
in. 

He was not a business-man, and was anxious to 
be gone. 
- Probably, had he had his living to earn, a few 
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months would have seen him at his work again, 
strengthened in body and mind, and gradually, in 
the constant battle with suffering — ^which constitutes 
a doctor's life — he might have come to be, if not less 
sensitive to it, at least less morbidly affected by it. 

But there was no such wholesome necessity upon 
him ; and having once begun to wander, he wan- 
dered on and on, until wandering became natural, 
and any thought of returning to the old life was 
utterly repugnant to him. 

Perhaps he had some such feeling as that ex- 
pressed by Emerson in the lines : 

** Hither we bring 
Our insect miseries to the rocks, 
And the whole flight with pestering wing 
Vanish, and end their murmuring — 
Vanish beside these dedicated blocks." 

Certainly, he felt especially attracted to the moun- 
tains ; and though he visited towns and cities from 
time to time, it was to the mountains he returned 
again and again. Some three or four years had 
already passed in this way, when accident, as we 
have seen, brought him to the " Gems," and a 
further accident had given him so much interest in 
the place, that he had regularly spent a few months 
there every season since. 

Vii^hether, however, the " dedicated blocks " had 
proved efficient, if cold comforters, yet remains to 
be seen. 



CHAPTER IV. 

THE GOLDEN GATE. 

" The buzzard came with the throstle-cock ; 
The corby left her houf in the rock ; 
The blackbird alang wi' the eagle flew ; 
The hind came tripping o'er the dew ; 
The wolf and the kid their raike began, 
And the tod, and the lamb, and the leveret ran ; 
The hawk and the hem attour them hung, 
And the merle and the mavis forhoosed their young ; 
And all in a peaceful ring were hurled, — 
It was like an eve in a sinless world. 

The Queer^s Wake—1kME& HOGG. 

' AR off? " The words were repeated slowly, 
and in a tone of some incredulity, by a 
bright-haired boy of about eleven or twelve, 
as he gazed in the direction of the Fursten- 
berg, whose topmost peaks were just now illumi- 
nated by the setting sun. 

"Far off? It looked quite near this morning. 
It was all so bright and clear, one could see every 
bush and rock on the mountain ; and I am sure I 
could find my way to the castle, for I have seen it 

more than once ; and I have seen the great gate, 
76 
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the golden gate through which the Prince is to 
come. It shines so that we could not miss it if we 
were there in time. I watched for it this morning, 
and it almost dazzled me. Oh, it was so beautiful ! 
The sky was all soft pale yellow, and there was a 
great hush over everything, as if the mountains 
were waiting, and watching, and expecting ; and as 
the mists rolled away and the birds b^an to sing, 
and the sun rose up and the gate opened, every- 
thing looked so glad and bright that I thought they 
must surely all be coming at last But now it is 
evening again, and still they are not come. If only 
some one could go and tell the Prince how we want 
him, perhaps he would not wait any longer.*' 

" Well, Frido," said Claude, with a smile, " I'm 
afraid that is a matter I can't help you in ; for 
this golden gate of yours seems to be more or less 
uncertain, and is by no means always open or even 
visible. Why, even you yourself can't see it now, 
and, as for me, I have never been so fortunate as to 
see it at all. It would be awkward to get there and 
find nothing but ice and snow, and perhaps be 
lured away by one of the Seligen Frdulein^ who 
would turn us into icicles." 

" I am not afraid of any Seligen Frduleiuy* re- 
sponded Frido, stoutly. " It is the Gems-hunters 
they hate most, and I shall never be a Gems-hunter 
— never! Besides, when the Prince comes, they 
will all be sent far away, where they can do no 
more harm to any one.'* 
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"Then I should think they would do all they 
can now, if they are as spiteful as people say ; and 
certainly they would do their best to stop his 
coming." 

"They do that already, Pippo says, for they 
make people forget" 

" Well, but after all, what do you want more than 
you have, Frido? You are happy enough. You 
are fond of good Mother Ursula and little Nanni, 
and your cows and goats, and you have your fiddle 
to amuse you and nothing to bother you; what 
can you want this strange Prince to do for you ? " 

" Oh ! a great many things," answered the boy, 
his face lighting up ; " Pippo talks so much about 
him, I want to see him for myself. I dream about 
him sometimes, and it always makes me glad. 
Besides, the Herr knows Hansl is coming — ^when 
he comes — Pippo's Hansl. Poor old Pippo! be 
has waited such a long, long time ; he has always 
been waiting, as long as I can remember. Oh ! I 
hope he will come to-morrow! Pippo won't be 
lame and bent then as he is now. And the Grand- 
mother, doesn't she want to see her husband and her 
sons? and doesn't everyone want somebody? It 
will be so beautiful to see everything glad and 
happy, everything and everybody! Besides," 
he added in a lower tone, half to himself, " Pippo 
says that the Prince is sure to know where she is, 
and he will bring her with him." 
" Your Mother ?" asked Claude with more interest, 
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for it was very rarely indeed that the boy ever in 
any way referred to the past ; " do you remember 
her?" 

" I can't tell," said Frido, with a soft, Jjrfght look 
on his face ; "sometimes for a minute I seem to see 
her so close that I think I could touch her. Only I 
carit quite tell what she is like, but she is not like 
Mother Ursula, or old Liesl, or any one here. I 
shall know her when she comes, though." 

" She was good to you, then ? " 

** Good ? yes, I remember — no, I carit tell," said 
Frido, rubbing his forehead, as if the effort at 
recollection only confused him ; " it comes and 
goes ; but I think about her, and I see her clearer 
at night, and then it seems to me she is always 
looking for me as old Pippo does for Hansl. Is 
there nobody the Herr wants to come back ? " he 
added, half shyly, looking up in Claude's face with 
the smile which more than ever reminded him of 
" little Gervase." 

But the Professor turned hastily away, as if he 
had not heard ; and pointing to the lengthening 
shadows, said, " See, it is getting late, Frido ; Nanni 
will be waiting and wondering what has become of 
you. You must tell me more about all this another 
time. Oh! and if you see any of that fern I 
showed you in blossom, mind you bring me a good 
specimen." 

With a cheerful "good evening," the boy bounded 
off, carolling like a lark as he went, and stopping 
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continually by the way to gather here a flower and 
there a feathery tuft of grass to add to the wreath 
he was weaving. 

" For Nannerl, of course," said Claude to himself 
with a smile and a sigh, as he watched him until 
the fir-trees hid him from sight Why he should 
sigh, however, unless from habit, it seemed hard to 
divine, for the boy looked the very embodiment of 
all that was bright and sunny. But for those 
same fir-trees, he might have seen that Nanni was 
watching, knitting '^in hand, for her play-fellow, 
half-way down the slope ; and if he had been a 
little nearer he might have heard the joyous shout 
of recognition, with which he bounded forward and 
flung his garland round her neck. 

" Oh ! Friedl, how lovely, how very lovely ! " 
exclaimed the child in delight ; " I'm sure it's true 
that somebody shows you where the best and 
sweetest flowers grow ! nobody else can find them 
as you do. And do you know the Herr told the 
Grandmother that you knew where they grew bet- 
ter than he did, in spite of all that his big books 
say to him? They can't be sweeter than these, 
even when the Prince comes, eh, Friedl ?" 

" I don't know," said Frido, thoughtfully ; " per- 
haps not But you know there are a great many 
places where it is so bleak that no flowers at all 
will gfrow, and everything is bare and desolate; 
and even yonder, where the black lake is, the 
people have to cany up the earth in great baskets 
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to make their gardens ; but when Ju comes, you 
know, it will all be like a beautiful garden, even 
more beautiful than it was before the glacier came 
down so far, crushing and killing everything in its 
way." 

"And did you see anything this morning?" 
asked Nanni, looking up in his face with an ex- 
pression half eager, half fearful. " Do you think 
he will come soon ?" 

" I can't tell," said the boy slowly ; " but I think 

he must come soon. There have been noises in 

the mountains lately, Pippo says, as if a great army 

were marching along, with banners flying and music 

playing ; and this morning I saw the castle plainer 

than ever before — such a great, gjrand place, 

Nannerl, it takes up all one side of the mountain ! 

I can't think how it is we don't always see it, but 

It's there; and I watched the golden gate open, 

though it was so bright I could hardly look at it, 

and I did think they were all coming out ; but they 

have not come, and the old pear-tree looks just as 

dry and dead as ever ! So I suppose we shall have 

to wait a while longer yet. But he will come, 

Nannerl, there's no fear of that I and then the old 

glacier will have to go back where it came from, 

and it will always be warm and bright, and we 

shan't be afraid of the vultures coming to carry 

off the young lambs ; and the bears and wolves 

and all the wild creatures will be tame, and come 

and eat out of our hands, I saw my * Gems' 

G 
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to-day, Nannerl, and he lets me come nearer and 
nearer. I wonder whether he will ever let me 
stroke him. I wish they wem't so frightened ; but 
it's no wonder. There's a place in the fir-wood 
yonder, Pippo says, where at night you may see a 
large, large herd of * Gemsen ;' they go along, one 
after another, very fast, but they make no noise, 
and though they leap over the rocks you can't hear 
the sound of a single hoof, for they are the poor 
* Gemsen' that have been shot by the hunters ; and 
at night they come to look at the place where they 
used to feed long, long ago, before they were driven 
so high up among the mountains. I shall be glad 
when there are no more guns !" 

" Well," said Nanni, after a pause, during which 
she had been trying to picture the new, beautiful 
world Frido described, "well, I shan't mind the 
bears so much, and it will be very nice for the 
Gemsen and the birds to be tame; but I don't like 
wolves, and I don't think I ever shall — they look 
so cruel and deceitful, I could not ever trust them!" 

** You'll see ! " replied Frido, oracularly. "Pippo 
says the wolves were all dogs once, till the wicked 
black dwarfs changed them. I love them all, and 
I'm sorry for them alL They don't want to be 
fierce and cruel, poor things ; and they will be very 
glad when they can all love one another as they 
used to do; and when they can love us too and 
trust us, instead of being frightened and running 
away as they do now. The poor * Gemsen' and the 
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wild goats will be able to come back then without 
being hunted. There used to be such numbers of 
them ; but they are all gone away to the highest 
parts of the mountains, and only come down early 
in the morning, soon after sunrise, to drink and 
feed. None of the wild creatures will be afraid 
then, Nannerl ; think of that 1 it is so miserable to 
be always frightened. Oh 1 it made me so sad the 
other day ! I was lying under one of the great 
spreading fir-trees, where the Gemsen sometimes 
come for shelter in the winter, and I was watching 
the long grey lichens waving backwards and for- 
wards, and the birds hopping about, and the squirrels 
running up and down the branches, and the shy * 
little marmots darting in and out as if they were 
playing at hide and seek. That old fir is like a 
big village, with all sorts of creatures living in it, 
and under it ; and they all seemed so happy and 
busy, and were making such a noise, buzzing and 
singing, and squeaking and chirping ; and they were 
not afraid of me. I lay very still, not to disturb 
them, and they came quite close to me, for you see 
they know me, and they know I would never hurt 
them. And then suddenly, while we were all so 
happy together, a gun went off close by, and directly 
there was a dead silence. The birds left off twit- 
tering and singing, and the squirrels left off skip- 
ping and sat quite still, and a shiver seemed to go 
through the whole tree and all the creatures that 
lived in it ; and they all crept away quietly into 
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their holes and hiding-places, and left me alone. 
And I couldn't help crying, I felt so sorry and so 
ashamed ; I could not have looked one of them in 
the face." 

"Poor Friedl" said Nanni, stroking his hand 
affectionately, "there will be no guns when the 
Prince comes ; but then I wonder what will become 
of Toni and the others, who always seem to want 
to be killing something. They will have nothing 
to do." 

" Oh, yes, the Prince will find them something to 
do," said Frido cheerfully. " They are brave men, 
and I don't think they want to be cruel, any more 
than the wolves ; but they must live, and they 
must get food for their children ; and then you see 
people in great towns want game, and horns, and 
furs, and feathers, so Pippo says, and so — I suppose 
they can't help it; but it is all strange, very strange, 
and it will never be put right again till he comes." 

" And won't people want to have furs and feathers 
then ? and what will the wolves eat ? " inquired 
Nanni. 

Frido looked for a moment somewhat perplexed ; 
but his bright face speedily cleared again, as he 
answered, " Pippo says we can't tell how it will all 
be, because the dwarfs have done more mischief 
than anybody knows; but good bears eat only 
fruit and honey and green things and com, even 
now — ^they can't help stealing the com, you know, 
Nannerl, because they have none of their own, and 
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they Musthsiwe something ; but I suppose there will 
be enough for everybody then. Anyhow, it's sure 
to be all right and beautiful. Eh, Nannerl ? only 
think if he* should come to-morrow ! " 

And so the two went on their way, chattering, as 
usual, on^the one subject commonly uppermost in 
their thoughts — the coming of Frido's Prince, and 
the return of the golden age, for which they looked 
with happy confidence. 

He was a sunshiny creature, Frido ! very 
different from all the other peasant children, though 
wearing the same costume ; but it was not only his 
golden hair and fair skin which made the difference. 
There was something a little peculiar about him, 
though it was difficult to say what ; but at times 
there was 'a light in his blue eyes which inclined 
one to believe that, as little Nanni was wont to 
say, " Friedl saw beautiful things which no one else 
saw ; " maybe he, too, was one of the " odd " ones of 
the earth. 

Nanni was his especial friend and play-fellow, to 
whom he told all his hopes and fancies, and for 
whom he played the prettiest music on his fiddle; 
for he had not much in common with the boys of 
his own age, and though willing enough to play to 
them, he cared no more for the wrestling and shoot- 
ing in which they delighted than they cared for his 
dreams. To tell the truth, they were sometimes 
just a little afraid of him, and disposed to think him 
not quite " canny.** 
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There were many of them clever at wood-carving ; 
but already Frido's goats and chamois had a life 
and expression more or less wanting in theirs* 
Many of them, too, could imitate cleverly the 
various notes and cries of the birds and wild 
animals which frequented the valley and neigh- 
bouring mountains ; for this was a useful, sportsman- 
like accomplishment worth cultivating, and the 
hunter-instinct was strong in them all ; but no one 
was so clever in this way as Frido — and, besides, he 
seemed to be on a really friendly footing with all 
animals wild and tame. Yes, he was decidedly "odd." 

Of course, they knew nothing about the Scotch 
maiden Kilmeny ; and if they had ever heard any- 
thing of the hermit -saints and St. Francis, they 
probably relegated them in their own minds to the 
far-off time when the ravens were white and the 
lichens green — otherwise, they might have been less 
perplexed than they were when Toni, the huntsman, 
reported that, while he was tracking some game in a 
very desolate part of the valley, he had suddenly 
heard a peculiar cry or call unlike that of any bird 
or animal he knew, and looking over the edge of the 
crag, had seen Frido lying outstretched beneath a 
huge umbrella-fir. He was certain it was Frido and 
no one else, for he could see him distinctly, though 
he was at some distance below him. The call 
evidently came from him, and Toni, taking care to 
keep well out of sight, waited to see what would 
follow, and was presently amazed and horrified to 
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see a wolf come out of the neighbouring wood, and> 
after looking cautiously round, trot straight up^to 
the tree, and crouch at the boy's feet Still the 
call was repeated, and there was a sound of small 
pattering feet and a whirr of wings, and Frido was 
surrounded by the wild creatures that he loved, who 
frisked and gambolled about him, and licked his 
hands, and seemed for the time to have forgotten 
what it was to be either timid or cruel. Even a 
Gems had ventured to within a little distance, and 
one of the fierce wild cats sat purring peaceably 
next to a chattering jack-daw without attempting 
to make a meal of him ! But, strangest of all, 
Toni himself had felt spell-bound by the sight He 
had crept gradually nearer and nearer until he was 
within shot, and he had his gun ready loaded ; he 
could easily have brought down the Gems without 
the least risk of harming Friedl, he had not had 
such a chance for many a day, and yet — somehow 
he could not, positively could not, take advantage 
of it, and had to confess, which he did in a sort of 
shame-faced, apologetic manner, that, after watch- 
ing the strange assemblage for some minutes, he 
had at last slunk quietly away, without bagging so 
much as a partridge ! He had had bad luck, too, 
the whole day after — for his hand was so unsteady, 
he could not hit anything. 

There had been great shakings of the head over 
Toni's story, though some people boldly declared 
he must have fallen asleep and dreamt it all. 
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" What ! a Gems" or Gams, as they pronounced it, 
** come when it was called ? na ! that was altogether 
too much for any one to believe ! " 

" But if," argued the more credulous, " if indeed 
Friedl were on such intimate terms with wolves and 
other wild animals, it surely could not be safe to 
trust him near the flocks and herds. Who knew 
but that he might invite his friend the wolf to come 
and carry off the sheep ? and who could say but 
that he might let the great vultures, the Ldmmer^ 
geier^ know when they could safely drop down upon 
a lamb or a kid ? " 

Of course the tale was eagerly repeated, and lost 
nothing at all by passing from mouth to mouth ; 
and for a while some looked rather askance at 
Frido, and recurred mistrustfully to the old notions 
as to his origin and his connection with the dwarfs. 
But still nothing more came of his " oddness " than 
this, that every animal in the place — dog, cat, sheep, 
goat, and cow — singled out Frido for special marks 
of confidence and affection ; and mistrust died 
away agaih when it was found not only that no 
harm came of his presence on the Alp, but that 
there was actually far less trouble in getting the 
cattle together when he was there to help. 

It was some six years now since that Mid- 
summer Eve when he had been found by the 
Professor and brought to the " Gems," which had 
been his home ever since — nor had Mother Ursula 
ever found reason to regret her adoption of him ; 
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for besides that there had always been something 
winning about him, he had from the first made 
himself useful to her in various little ways, and had 
proved himself a faithful and devoted nurse to 
her orphan grandchild. The two had never been 
separated except for a few weeks during the sum- 
mer months, when on one or two occasions Frido 
had gone to the higher Alps, with the herdsmen who 
had charge of the cows sent by their various owners 
to graze on the luxuriant mountain-pastures. 

During the last year or two, however, Mother 
Ursula had been a little less brisk than usual, and 
now she was glad to keep the boy to look after the 
live-stock nearer home, as well as to help in the 
garden and render various other services ; and 
when Nanni could escape from the spinning and 
other household duties which fell to her share, there 
was nothing she liked so well as going for a 
scramble with " Friedl," or spending the whole day 
with him on the green slopes, helping to look after 
the Grandmother's sheep and goats. For Friedl 
had taught her to know the note of every bird that 
built in the woods ; Friedl gathered flowers for her 
among the rocks, and wove baskets of grass in 
which to put the ripe, red strawberries which no 
one so well knew where to find as he ; Friedl, 
moreover, played to her on his fiddle, and told her 
wonderful tales of the things which the English 
Herr showed him ; and, above all, Friedl told her 
about that Prince whom he was always expecting 
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to see. Everything ended with the Prince, when 
it did not begin with him* 

When he had first begun to speak of him Nanni 
could not remember, for indeed it seemed to her 
that she had heard of him all her life ; so that he 
was quite a familiar personage to her, and she be- 
lieved in the existence of himself and his wonderful 
castle as firmly as in her own. Friedl consoled her 
in all her childish troubles by the reminder that the 
Prince was coming, and then everything would be 
right ; the little^ chickens would not be eaten up by 
rats or ferrets, or carried off by hawks ; the cats 
would not hunt mice, or lie in wait for the young 
birds when they were learning to fly, for they were 
all hisy and he would make them all love one an- 
other ; and when poor Nannerl found her task of 
knitting, spinning, weeding, &c., more than usually 
tiresome, Frido would say, " Mustn't be idle, Nan- 
nerl ; he doesn't like to see the garden full of weeds, 
and the yarn full of knots and joins ; — and perhaps 
he'll be here to-night, and then, you know, you'll 
be ashamed^ and he'll be sorry, and that will spoil 
everything. And he doesn't like to see people cry 
and pout, Nannerl, because he gives them what 
they have to do, and he knows all about it ; and 
how can he give them something beautiful to do 
for him by-and-by, if they won't try and work for 
him now — eh, Nannerl ? " 

How much of all this Frido had imbibed from 
his friend Pippo, and how much he had imagined 
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for himself, it would be quite impossible to say, and 
probably he had not the least idea. The Prince, to 
his mind, was the personification of all that was 
good, and wise, and beautiful — he was not a dream» 
but a real living person ; and he was coming — 
coming as certainly as the spring, more certainly 
than the English Herr, who had returned regularly 
every year as long as he could remember. Such 
was Frido's faith, and the rest flowed from it quite 
naturally. 

Of late his imagination, and therefore Nanni'S 
also, had been yet further excited by the fact that 
he was convinced that he had actually seen the 
golden gate through which the Prince would come. 
It had not been there, or at least he had not ob- 
served it till this summer ; but now, for some weeks 
past, he had watched its opening, sunrise after sun- 
rise, with eager expecting eyes, and every evening 
Nanni thought that he would have some greater 
wonder to tell her of. 

But the summer wore to an end, and still nothing 
unusual had happened, and still no Prince had 
come. 

" The gate did not open as wide this morning," 
remarked Frido, as the days grew shorter ; and at 
last, when the autumn came, one evening when 
Nanni met him with the usual inquiry, he could 
only shake his head and say that the gate had 
vanished altogether. All through the winter it 
was the same. Either the mountains were hope- 
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lessly shrouded in mist and cloud, or the gate was 
concealed by some giant snow-drift, or it remained 
so closely shut that not a single ray of the golden 
glory could find its way through, to gladden the 
hearts of Frido and Nanni. 

That winter was an unusually severe one, and 
Frido's chief delight was to gather a flock of birds 
about him and feed them with whatever scraps of 
food he could obtain from Mother Ursula and the 
neighbours: he also confided to Nanni that his 
** Gems" was growing tamer every day, thanks to 
the hay and salt with which he supplied it, and he 
was not without hope that some day he should 
actually be able to touch it ; meantime he only 
hoped that neither Toni, nor any other creature 
with a gun, would find out its winter haunt As 
for the squirrels and marmots, they were all safe 
and warm in their snug holes ; sleeping in peaceful 
unconsciousness of the fierce cold, and dreaming 
happy dreams of the warm, bright summer ; and 
some of the chamois, or Gemsen, had hidden 
themselves in the barns, high up in the mountains, 
where they found warm beds and good food in the 
peasants' store of hay ; while others had taken 
shelter beneath the spreading firs, where, within 
thick walls of snow — through which, however, they 
were careful to keep a way of escape open — they 
made a scanty meal of the grey-bearded lichens, 
or scraped away the snow to get at the short grass 
and moss beneath. But for those who could not 
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spend the time in sleep, the winter was very long 
and dreary. 

The Herrnhiitte was shut up, and the Professor 
himself was spending the season in a more genial 
land, surrounded by his books ; but he, too, found 
the time long. 

At last the winter showed signs of departing. 

"The snow must surely be melting fast now, 
and Frido and his sheep must be out in the pas- 
tures again," thought Claude to himself; when the 
sun shone bright and warm, and the birds resumed 
their songs, and the air which came in at his win- 
dow was fragrant with the thousand scents of 
spring ; and it was not long before he wrote 
to let Mother Ursula know that he should J be 
coming "home," as soon as the roads were pas- 
sable. 

Only a few months had passed since he left the 
valley, but he found that several changes had taken 
place. Mother Ursula seemed to be ailing, and her 
step and voice were much less brisk than usual ; 
and, worse still, her sight had begun to fail a little ; 
which was a grievous trial to the thrifty housewife, 
since Nanni was far too young to supply her place, 
and visions of bad butter and spoilt cheese floated 
continually before her dim eyes. Then, too, an- 
other wayside cross had been set up, to show the 
place where a brave mountaineer had missed his 
footing in the treacherous snow, and had fallen 
helplessly down the precipice and perished. More- 
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over, the hard winter had made the wolves and 
foxes unusually bold, and there was great lamenta- 
tion over the depredations they had committed ; 
and Frido, too, had his own special cause of grief — 
for one of the great vultures, rendered desperate 
no doubt by a long course of scanty meals and 
actual fasting, had swooped down upon a young 
kid only a few days old, and had carried it off be- 
fore his very eyes. 

Altogether it had been a very trying winter. 

"But," continued Frido, with brightening eyes, 
after detailing all these disasters, "the gate has 
opened again I It opened only a little way at first, 
just a chink, to let some of the glory through, to 
show us it was there ; but for the last few mornings 
it has opened wider and wider." 

The Professor was in a lazy humour that day, 
owing, perhaps, to the soft, spring-like feeling of 
the air. It was the first spring-like day since his 
return, for he found that either he had miscalcu- 
lated, or the season was unusually backward, for 
things were not nearly as far advanced as he had 
expected to find them, and the mountain -paths 
were still so encumbered with snow that he had 
had no little difficulty in making his way along 
them. The sun was, indeed, gaining in power 
every day, and at noon it was warm and pleasant, 
except when a keen wind blew down from the 
snow-fields and glaciers ; but the mornings and 
evenings, to say nothing of the nights, were still 
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bitterly cold, and the weather was so unsettled, 
that Claude spent most of his time indoors. 

To-day, however, it did really seem as if spring 
were coming, if not come ; and as Frido had found 
out a sunny nook quite sheltered from the wind, 
and Claude had nothing which required his imme- 
diate attention, he sat down by the boy's side, de- 
termined to give himself a holiday, and enjoy the 
sunshine while it lasted. If the weather-wise were 
to be believed, some more storms might be expected 
before long. 

For a few moments he watched Frido's skilful 
fingers as they shaped the head of one of his 
beloved chamois ; and then it struck him that this 
would be a good opportunity of drawing the boy 
out on the subject of the mysterious Prince. It 
had not interested him much hitherto, and he had 
long ago decided that old Pippo was childish, and 
had got some queer craze in his head, for which it 
was impossible to account ; so that he had paid 
but little heed to his rambling talk about the Prince 
and his castle ; and the old man, quick, in spite of 
his childishness, to detect the want of interest, 
seldom now spoke of either in his presence. 

But during this winter's absence, the Professor's 
attention had been accidentally drawn to the sub- 
ject of myths, legends, and traditions in general ; 
he had had some correspondence on the subject 
with a learned comparative mythologist, and he 
had returned to the valley with the intention of 
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collecting all the folk-lore of the neighbourhood. 
When, therefore, Frido announced the re-opening 
of the golden gate, the Professor was at once re- 
minded of his purpose, and determined to begin his 
investigations without loss of time. 

"Well, Fridolino, I should like to see it," he 
began. " You might call me one morning, when 
you think it is going to open, if you chance to be 
anywhere near ; and, by-the-by, I wish you would 
tell me a little more about this Prince of yours. 
Who is he ? and when did you first hear anything 
about him ? " 

" When ? " repeated Frido, considering. " I don't 
know. I have known about him as long as I can 
remember/' 

" Well, tell me all you know, will you ? " 

But as Frido's story was much lengthened out 
by sundry digressions, as well as interrupted now 
and again by necessary attentions to his little flock, 
it will perhaps be more intelligible if we give it 
without these breaks, while retaining, as far as may 
be, the form in which he told it 



CHAPTER V. 

FRIDO'S STORY. 

" The sunshine is a glorious birth ; 
But yet I know, where'er I go, 
That there hath passed away a glory from the earth. 

« « « « « 

" But there's a tree, of many one, 
A single field which I have looked upon. 
Both of them speak of something that is gone : 
The pansy at my feet 
Doth the same tale repeat : 
Whither is fled the visionary gleam ? 
Where is it now, the glory and the dream ? " 

Wordsworth. 

ANY, many long years ago, there lived in 
this valley a Prince, to whom all the 
country belonged for miles and miles 
round — as far, in fact, as one can see from 
the top of the Huntsman's Peak. 

Things were very different then. The glacier, if 
there was any at all, was far up among the moun- 
tains, and did not dare to come down as it does 
now ; and the air was so soft and warm that vines 

grew on all the slopes ; and mulberry-trees, orange- 
97 H 
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trees and pomegranates blossomed and bore fruit 
in the valleys ; and the meadows and gardens were 
bright with flowers, not only for a few short weeks 
in the summer, but during the greater part of the 
year ; and there were figs, and cherries, and plums, 
and all the fruit you can think of; and in the woods 
grew quantities of strawberries, much finer and 
sweeter than any one sees now. 

The Herr knows the black lake yonder, where 
the ground is strewn with rocks, and there is hardly 
a living thing to be seen. It is much more bleak 
and cold there than it is here, where we are more 
sheltered and get more sun. There are only a few 
poor cottages there now ; and no one would live 
there if he could help it, for it is very dreary. 
There are no fish in the lake, and there are no trees 
but a few poor firs ; and the patches of grass are so 
scanty that only goats can feed there, and the 
barley and flax never ripen properly. Well, when 
the Prince lived here, it was all like a garden ; and 
the peasants grew com, and had orchards and vine- 
yards, and all that they have in the lands where 
the sun is always shining. 

In those days there were hundreds of wild 
goats and Gemsen, and they were so tame they 
would come of themselves to be milked ; and the 
people were rich, for they had milk, and butter, 
and cheese, as much as they could wish ; and the 
cows ! ah ! the cows and sheep were beautiful then, 
and there was never any trouble with them. The 
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wolves and bears never carried off the young 
Iambs ; for they fed upon grass and wild fruits, and 
there was enough for all. 

The Prince lived in a castle of clear, bright 
crystal, and watched over the people and taught 
them how to till their fields, and grow com, and 
weave wool and flax, and he did everything to 
make them happy ; and round his castle there was 
a garden, which was the living image of the Garden 
of Paradise. Everything lovely grew there; tall, 
feathery palms, and shady trees, and the loveliest 
roses ; and it was watered by clear, bright streams, 
and silvery fountains played in the groves, and the 
birds sang, and the sun always shone there, and the 
air was full of sweet scents. The way into it was 
through a shining gate, which none could find of 
themselves, unless the Prince willed it Other 
people saw only an orchard, just like the hundreds 
of others which covered the hills. 

"And what put an end to this happy state of 
things ? " asked the Professor, as Frido paused for 
a moment. 

" Ah 1 it was all the black dwarfs," said he, 
gravely. 

They hated the Prince because he had banished 
them and the giants, and the demons who brew 
the storms, and send out the blinding snow, and 
play at ball with the avalanches. In those days 
they were kept far away among the mountains, 
-where they could not do any harm to anybody. 
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and the dwarfs were kept at work in the mines, and 
not allowed to come out till after sunset And 
they were angry. They hated the people for being 
so happy, and they were always trying to find some 
way of hurting them ; but as long as they loved 
and obeyed the Prince, he was able to take care of 
them, and the dwarfs could do nothing. 

At last they thought of a plan. 

One day, just before the vintage began, a man 
who had been busy in his vineyard, propping up 
the great bunches of purple grapes, sat down to 
rest himself, for the sun was hot ; and while he sat 
there he looked at the large berries, each one as 
big as a walnut, and began to reckon how many 
baskets-ful he should get from his vines that year. 
And presently he said to himself, " I should have a 
dozen full baskets, but for the one I shall have to 
take up to the castle," — for all the people took part 
of their fruit to the Prince every year ; as was only 
right, since he gave them all they had, and no one 
had ever dreamt of grudging it. But now, some- 
how or other, the man began to feel vexed at 
having to part with so much ; and yet it had all 
been given him by the Prince. Perhaps he had 
overtired himself ; or perhaps he had t^been in such 
a hurry to eat his dinner that he had forgotten to 
say his grace. Anyhow, the dwarfs were certainly 
at the bottom of it, in one way or another ; for they 
knew well enough, that if only they could put 
wrong thoughts about the Prince into his mind, all 
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the rest would be easy. If the man had only been 
wise enough to go on with his work, he might 
have driven his wicked thought away ; but instead 
of that he sat brooding over it, and the longer he 
thought, the more discontented he grew. 

He idled away his time until the sun had almost set; 
and then he picked up his basket and tools and 
began to go down the mountain, feeling cross with 
himself because he had not done a good day's work. 

Generally he sang or whistled all the way home, 
but he did not do that this evening; and presently, 
as he was going silently along, hanging his head, 
the sun disappeared altogether ; and a few minutes 
after, a little man, with a thick stick in his hand, 
came up to him and wished him " Good evening," 
with a very polite bow. 

" Good evening ! " answered the man, in a surly 
tone. 

" How tired you look, my friend !** said the stranger, 
compassionately ; " let me help you to carry your 
tools. You poor people have to work very hard for 
your living ; but if you knew all that I know, you 
might be much better off." 

" Well, what's that ? " said the man sulkily. 

At another time he would not have taken any 
notice at all of the little man, for he knew, as they 
all did, that it was not safe to talk to strangers after 
sundown ; but he had wasted his time, and he felt 
angry with himself (which was not at all the same 
thing as being sorry\ and he was in a reckless 
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humour, and did not much care what he did just 
then. He could not make a good day of it anyhow, 
and so he ended by making it worse than it need 
have been — in fact, a very bad day indeed. 

" What's the good of telling a man that, if you 
don't tell him more?" said he crossly, as the stranger 
did not answer. 

** Ha 1 ha ! " laughed the dwarf, for of course it 
was one of the black dwarfs ; " ha 1 ha ! you're a 
clever fellow, I see ! So you would like to know, 
would you ? but, you see, that good Prince of yours 
does not wish you to know, or he would tell you 
himself. He does not think it good for you to knoMf 
everything, for fear you should grow too clever. 
No doubt, he means it all for your good, and thinks 
it better for you to have to work for what you have." 

" The Prince has always been good to us," said 
the man ; but he spoke in a hesitating, half-hearted 
sort of way, as if for very shame's sake he was 
obliged to say something, but did not fully believe 
his own words. 

" Oh 1 yes, of course he is very good," rejoined 
the dwarf quickly. " You don't imagine I would 
say a word against him ? I only thought that, per- 
haps, living in that fine castle of his, he might not 
quite understand how to make you as happy as no 
doubt he wishes. But if you are satisfied, that is 
enough, and we need say no more about the matter. 
Let us push on as fast as we can, or we shall not 
reach the .village before nightfall" 
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And With that the dwarf began to whistle, and 
trotted away down the hill so fast that the man 
could hardly keep up with him. 

" I never said I was satisfied," he growled, as soon 
as he could fetch his breath, " only you take one up 
so quick." . 

" I beg your pardon, Tm sure," said the dwarf 
with a chuckle ; " I thought all you villagers were 
perfectly happy and contented. Those are un- 
commonly fine grapes of yours ! How do you sell 
them ? " 

** Sell them ? sell them ? " repeated the man, as if 
lie did not understand. 

For they had no money in these old days ; and 
they did not want it, for those who had more com 
than enough, exchanged it with their neighbours 
for wool or flax, and so on ; and the Prince knew 
that while they were industrious and contented, 
money would not add to their happiness. 

But the dwarf laughed outright at the man's 
ignorance ; and the sound was echoed back by all 
the mountains, till it seemed as if there were 
hundreds of mocking spirits all laughing in derision ; 
and for a moment the man was so frightened, that 
he wished he could get rid of his strange compan- 
ion. But his curiosity got the upper hand. 

'•You really must excuse me," said the dwarf, 
still shaking with laughter ; " but it is too amusing 
that your gracious Prince should keep you all in 
such a delicious state of innocence ; I'm sure he 
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must have excellent reasons for it — and probably 
he is quite right where most people are concerned ; 
but that a sensible, clever man like you, should be 
kept in the dark is really too absurd. I don't • 
mean the slightest disrespect ; but the Prince can- 
not know, I imagine, how far superior you are to 
the rest of the villagers, or — for you know even the 
best of us is apt to be a little jealous sometimes — 
he may be afraid of your coming to be a Prince 
yourself, one of these days. And after all why 
shouldn't you ? Why, man, if you knew what I 
know, you need never work in your vineyard 
unless you liked, and you might live in a grancf 
castle and have as many servants as you pleased, to 
wait on you." 

"Might I indeed?" said the man eagerly; "but 
they say the Prince cares for us, and knows best 
what is for our good." 

"Well, my friend, please yourself of course. I 
would not persuade you for the world ; but — can 
you tell me why the castle is so jealously guarded, 
and no one is allowed to go in ? " 

" No, I can't," said the man. 

His ill-humour was nearly gone now, and he was 
feeling exceedingly curious ; and besides, now that 
he began to think of it, it did seem very strange 
that no one should be admitted inside the castle. 

" Well, then. Til tell you," said the dwarf, grow- 
ing bolder, as he saw that he had gained the man's 
attention. " Pray, did you ever hear of such things 
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as gold andj'silver? ah! I thought not," as the 
man shook his head ; ^ it really is a little too bad 
to keep such fine fellows as you in ignoranec Well, 
the castle is full of gold and silver and other beauti- 
ful things ; and the Prince knows that if once you 
saw them you would not be satisfied to go on toil- 
ing all your life as you do now ; and he makes it 
necessary for you to work, so that you may not have 
too much time to think. He is very wise, your 
Prince — not a doubt of it Whether he is quite 
just is another matter. But see, here we are at 
the village, so I will wish you good night" 

" Stay, stay," cried the man ; " don't go off in 
such a hurry; you haven't told me the secret 
yet How am I to get sight of these wonderful 
things ? " 

" I am sorry that I can't wait any longer now," 
said the cunning dwarf, " but I am willing to oblige 
you, though you were so suspicious of me at first 
If you will let me have one bunch of your beautiful 
grapes, I will give you a charm by which you will 
be able to summon me, if ever you should want any 
help, or would like to know what I know." 

Now, the grapes the man was carrying in his basket 
were the first he had gathered that year; and it 
had always been the custom to take the first fruit to 
the Prince, as an acknowledgment that they owed 
everything to him ; moreover, the peasants had been 
warned repeatedly not to have any dealings with the 
dwarfs, and not on any account to accept anything 
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from them. Therefore the man hesitated and 
muttered, "I could give you plenty in a day or two ; 
but you see these are the first to ripen, and they 
belong to the Prince." 

"Really? then you mayn't even do what you 
like with your own, after all your labour? I do 
pity you; but of course I wouldn't get you into 
trouble on any account I would willingly come 
again in a few days if I could, but I have a good 
deal of business on hand, and I don't know when I 
shall be this way again ; I wanted the grapes to take 
home to-night, but as you can't let me have them, 
perhaps I shall find some one else who can," and then 
he added, in a low tone to himself, though somehow 
the man heard every word : " Regular slavery, I call 
it ; I should have thought he had more spirit by the 
look of him ; but one can't help a man against his 
will, however much one may pity him." 

Then aloud he once more said, " Good night." 

"Wait a moment, can't you? After all, why 
shouldn't I do as I like?" said the man hastily; 
and he took from the basket a bunch of grapes, 
which the dwarf snatched at in a great hurry, for 
fear he might change his mind. 

"That's right," said he; "after all, how is the 
Prince to know anything about it? Here, take 
care of this ; and if you want to know where it 
comes from and how to get more, you have nothing 
to do but to tap this rock with it, and I shall be 
sure to hear it wherever I am." 
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So saying, he put something cold and hard into 
the man's hand, and the next moment he had dis< 
appeared among the trees. 

In a few minutes more, the man had reached his 
home, and found his wife and children all looking 
out for him, and wondering what made him so late. 

" The sun was hot and I was tired, and I sup- 
pose I fell asleep," said he, doubtfully; and not 
wishing to say anything about his adventure, or to 
look at the dwarPs charm until he could do so 
unnoticed, he ate his supper and went to bed as 
soon as he could. 

When he awoke the next morning and saw the 
sun shining, and everything looking the same as 
usual, he wondered for a moment why he should 
feel as if something unpleasant had happened ; and 
as he gradually recalled the events of the previous 
day, he almost persuaded himself that it was all a 
dream. He would not feel in his pocket to make 
sure, however, and he felt a little ashamed of going 
up to the castle with the rest of the grapes himself; 
so he sent one of the children instead, and hoped 
no notice would be taken. 

Meantime, he went off as usual to his vineyard, 
and set to work diligently; and the more he 
thought, the more it seemed to him that it must be 
a dream. He even hoped it was ; for he was in a 
good humour now, and felt that he was happy 
enough as he was, without any change. 

At last, just to satisfy himself that it was only a 
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dream, he put his hand boldly into his pocket, say- 
ing to himself, that " Of course, there was nothing 
there 1" 

But there was something, and, half frightened, 
he looked cautiously round to make sure that no 
one was near, before he drew it out to the light. 

What was it? Nothing very alarming! only a 
stone, a yellow stone, such as he had never seen 
before ; and he said to himself, " Well, if that's all, 
the dwarf may wait long enough before I send for 
him ! He must have been laughing at me. What 
should I want with more of such useless stuff? It 
doesn't smell, and it's not good to eat, and as to 
the Prince having a lot of it in his palace, so he 
may and much good may it do him ! but I don't 
believe a word of it ! The little man wanted my 
grapes, that's about the long and the short of it- 
How should this help me to build a fine castle, or 
save me from working in the vineyard ? I have a 
good mind to chuck it right away ! " 

And it was a great pity he did not ; but the bit 
of gold, for that is what it was, glittered so brightly 
in the sun that it somehow fascinated him. It 
seemed a pity to throw it away, for though it was 
of no use whatever, it was nice to look at, and it 
might at least amuse the baby. The man knew 
very well that it was not right to keep it, and that 
he ought to have taken it to the Prince and told all 
the truth as to how he had come by it ; but this he 
was ashamed to do, and although he had been 
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warned, like all the rest, that to receive anything 
from the dwarfs, or to serve them in any way, 
would give them power over him, and was rebellion 
against the Prince, — still he managed to persuade 
himself that as he did not mean to use the yellow 
stone, there could be no harm in his keeping it to 
look at. 

Several days passed, and he saw no more of 
the dwarf, for he took care to get home before 
sun-down ; and things went on so exactly as 
usual, that he began to smile to himself and to 
think that all they had been told about the dwarfs 
ill-will towards them was just a story meant to 
frighten them. Perhaps the Prince had some 
reason of his own for wishing to keep them and 
the dwarfs apart 

Still, though he kept the stone, he did not make 
any use of it. But this the dwarf did not mind ; 
for he felt certain the man would send for him 
sooner or later. After all, he kept the stone to 
himself and did not give it to the baby, or even 
show it to his wife ; for he was afraid of being 
questioned about it; but when he was alone he 
took it out and looked at it, and the more he 
looked, the more curious he grew, and the more he 
wondered why the Prince should have kept it from 
them. Perhaps it really did possess some wonderful 
properties which the dwarf had not told him of, 
and the Prince wished to keep them to himself. 
Of course, he ought not to have had such wjcked 
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thoughts about the good Prince, who desired only 
to see them happy, and had done everything to 
make them so. 

One day the man's wife was putting a button on 
his coat, and he had forgotten to take the stone out 
of his pocket ; and as she turned and twisted the 
coat about, this way and that, presently the 
stone rolled out upon the floor before them all, and 
lay there glittering. 

The man would have picked it up quietly and 
hidden it, if he could ; but it was too late, for they 
had all seen it, and they wanted to look at it more 
closely ; and then they wanted to know where it 
came from, and how he had got it, and a great deal 
more besides. 

It was odd how pleased they all were with it, and 
how they seemed never tired of handling it . and 
admiring it, though not one of them could think of 
any way in which it could be useful ; and as for 
beauty, it was not half as beautiful as one of the 
roses which grew in their garden, and it had not 
any of their scent; while the dewdrops which 
sparkled like precious stones on every blade of 
grass in the early morning, shone with far greater 
brightness. 

But when the man saw how they admired it, he 
began to think that he had done something rather 
clever after all ; and when they kept on asking 
questions, he smiled, and shook his head, and looked 
very wise. 
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" Ha I ha ! " laughed he, as he nibbed his hjEinds ; 
" I am not going to tell you where it comes from ; 
that's a secret ! But I can get just — as — much — 
more — as ever — I choose ! " 

This impressed them all very much ; and at that 
moment, in came a neighbour to borrow a milk- 
pail, and when she caught sight of the yellow stone, 
she stopped short in what she was saying, and,indeed, 
quite forgot what she had come for, and stood star- 
ing for at least a minute, with round eyes and open 
mouth. 

Then she, too, began to ask questions, and again 
the man said that he could get as much more as he 
liked. 

After this, of course, it was not long before the 
whole village knew what had happened, and they 
all came running to the house to see what wonderful 
thing he had got Some of them, when they saw it, 
shook their heads, for they felt sure he had had 
dealings with the black dwarfs ; and they advised 
him to bury it deep in the earth, or else to take it 
to the Prince and ask him what should be done with 
it Most of them, however, looked at it and admired 
it, as if they could never be satisfied. It seemed 
as if the black dwarfs must have been busy among 
them, too, or they never could have been so foolish* 

The house was thronged with visitors all the 
rest of the day ; but the man would not tell his 
secret, and they were obliged to go home unsatisfied. 
But it was strange how cross and discontented they 
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were ! Nothing pleased them, and yet everything 
around them was beautiful. The orchards and 
vineyards were full of fruit ; and the waving corn and 
ripe golden oranges were far more lovely than a 
bit of cold, hard, shining metal, which was good 
neither for food nor for anything else. But they 
muttered and grumbled to one another, and some of 
the bolder ones even said it was a shame that such 
fine things should be kept from them. 

The more vexed they looked and the more they 
grumbled, the prouder the man grew. When the 
children were gone to bed that evening, and he and 
his wife were sitting together in the twilight, he 
began to talk grandly of all he intended to do, and 
was just saying that he meant to get a great d^al 
more of the shining yellow stone, when there came 
a very gentle tap at the door. 

Then they looked at one another and felt rather 
frightened ; for the villagers got up and went to 
bed with the sun — it was only because they were 
excited that these two were sitting up so late that 
evening. Perhaps it was the black dwarf who had 
heard his boastful speeches, and had come without 
being sent for. 

Before he opened the door, therefore, the man 
peeped cautiously out of the window ; but by the 
bright moon-light he saw that it was only one of 
the neighbours, who caught sight of him at once, 
and putting his finger to his lip, beckoned mysteri- 
ously to him to come outside. 
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" Oh I my friend," said he in a whisper, "you know 
what lovely sheep I have — real beauties, with such 
fine, long wool, much thicker and whiter than your 
own or any one's else. You have so often admired 
them that I have been thinking whether I could not 
spare you a couple, if you like." 

" YouVe very kind, I am sure," said the man, 
with some surprise, for he knew that his neighbour 
valued these sheep very highly, and though he 
wished to have them, he did not know what he 
could offer in exchange. " It's very kind," he 
repeated ; " but what will you take for them ? The 
grapes are coming on well, and I shall have a fine 
crop of figs, and " 

"I don't much care for fruit this year," inter- 
rupted the other ; " you see, I have not as many 
children as you ; but I thought you might be glad 
to part with that queer yellow stone instead. With 
your family you would find the sheep much more 
useful, and as I have so many, and we have always 
been good friends, I don't mind taking it if you 
like. I thought I would come directly the idea 
struck me, for my sheep are so much admired that 
I expect some of the neighbours will be wanting 
them, directly they hear I have any to spare." 

" Ah ! you are very good," said the man, again 

hesitating ; " they are beauties, indeed, and I should 

be delighted to have them, but — perhaps I'd better 

just ask my wife what she thinks." For he was a 

shrewd fellow, and though he wanted the sheep, 

I 
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he thought it would never do to part with the charm 
until he had secured a good quantity of the yellow 
stone, whose value was increasing in his eyes every 
hour. 

" Well," said the neighbour, a little disappointed 
at not securing the prize at once, ^ you can talk it 
over and let me know to-morrow. I promise you 
no one else shall have them until I hear from you, 
and, if you want to get rid of the yellow stone, I 
suppose you will let me have the first offer ? I 
don't see that it can be of the slightest use to any- 
body; but you know I am fond of curiosities, so I 
don't mind taking it of you, if you like. 

Away went the neighbour, and the man went 
back chuckling to his wife. 

" He says it's not of the slightest use," said he, 
" and yet he would be glad to give me two of his 
lovely sheep for it ; h'm, that's odd, isn't it ? Per- 
haps he knows more than he pretends." 

He had hardly sat down again, when there was 
another tap, and another neighbour beckoned him 
out He, too, wanted the yellow stone, and he 
offered a milk-white cow in exchange; and the 
man answered him as he had done the first, but he 
chuckled more and more to himself. And then 
came another tap, and another ; and so it went on 
far into the night. As fast as one went another 
came, each hoping that he was beforehand with the 
rest, and had a better chance of getting the yellow 
stone than any one else. 
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" Ah ! ha ! " said the man, when at last he went 
to bed, " now I begin to know what selling means ! 
now I begin to see what the dwarf meant Of 
course if I had ever so many of these yellow stones, 
I could have not only the sheep, but the white cow 
as well, and as much com as we want, and grapes 
and oranges besides, without the trouble of grow- 
ing them, and I might stay at home three or four 
days a-week and rest myself, or set about building 
a larger house." 

For some of the neighbours having nothing to 
offer but what the man possessed already, had pro- 
posed to do so many days' work for the stone. It 
was as if the sight of it had bewitched them ; but, 
of course, that was the dwarfs doing. 

The man did not quite make up his mind that 
night to send for the dwarf; but when he woke up 
the next morning, he felt very tired and lazy, for 
he was not accustomed to sit up so late ; and he 
thought to himself, "Why should I have the trouble 
of gathering those stupid grapes, when there are 
plenty of people who would be glad to do it for 
me ? I don't feel fit for work this morning." 

So he idled about at home all day, and when the 
neighbours came one by one to hear if he would 
part with the stone, he promised nearly a dozen of 
them that they should have it the next day. 

They might have known, however, that it would 
not do them any good, by what happened directly 
after ; for each went and boasted to the other of 
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his success, and the whole village was in a ferment, 
for they did not see how he could keep his promise 
to them all. Never, in all the years of their lives, 
had there been so much quarrelling and grumbling 
as there was in the course of that one day. 

It was late in the afternoon when the man set 
out for the wood where he had parted from the 
dwarf, and his mind was full of all the fine things 
he was going to do ; but he had not gone far before 
a messenger from the castle met him and asked 
him where he was going so late in the day. 

" Going for a walk," said the man, shortly. 

" Do you see how low the sun is ? " rejoined the 
messenger gravely. "You had better turn back 
before it is too late, for I am sent to tell you that 
you are in very great danger. You thought per- 
haps that no one saw what you did the other even- 
ing — but it was seen ; and now I warn you that by 
that act of disobedience to the Prince, and by 
choosing to serve the dwarfs, you have made them 
your masters and have given them power over you. 
If you will give up the charm all may yet be well ; 
but if not, you may get the gold you covet, and 
with it you may buy more flocks and herds than 
you know what to do with, and you may live in 
idleness, instead of working cheerfully as you have 
done hitherto ; but are you so blind and foolish as 
to suppose that the dwarfs will give you their treas- 
ures for nothing ? Don't you know that they envy 
you and want to get all the land for themselves and 
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the mountain spirits whom the Prince has banished? 
I can't save you against your will, but I warn you 
again that if you enter the service of the dwarfs, 
though you may seem to prosper for a while, you 
will find them hard, cruel masters in the end, and 
the consequences to all belonging to you will be 
more terrible than you have any idea of." 

The messenger spoke so gravely that for a 
moment the man trembled, and was almost inclined 
to give up the charm. But then, what should he 
say to his neighbours ? How they would laugh at 
him ! and how very dull it would be to go on just 
the same as usual, after all the fine plans he had 
been making. Besides, it was nonsense to talk of 
his entering the dwarfs' service ; he did not mean 
to be servant to any one, or to have any master! 

It seemed as if the messenger must have guessed 
his thoughts, for he said more solemnly than ever, 
" If you do their work and take their wages, what 
are you but their servant ? *' 

Still the man hesitated. After all, most likely the 
Prince only wanted to frighten him, so that he 
might keep all the gold for himself, as the dwarf had 
said ; but he was not to be so easily taken in, not 
he ! What was good for one was good for another. 
So he reasoned with himself, and at last, finding 
that he was determined, the messenger let him go 
his own way, and he himself went on to the village 
to warn every one not to have anything to do with 
the yellow stones. 
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The man, meantime, went on till he came to the 
rock, and no sooner had he tapped it than a door 
opened in the side, and the dwarf came out in high 
good humour. 

" Ha ! ha ! " laughed he ; " I heard all you said ! 
you, were more than a match for him. I can tell 
you, the Prince and all his people are in a desperate 
fright, and they will say anything to terrify you 
and keep you under their thumbs ! " 

"I am not going to be frightened by nursery- 
tales," said the man, stoutly ; and yet he could not 
help trembling a little. 

However, the dwarf, without any delay, took him 
inside the mountain ; and when he saw hundreds of 
dwarfs all busy digging and picking the yellow ore 
out of the sides of the rock, while hundreds more 
carried it off to the furnaces, he was so much inter- 
ested that he quite forgot everything else. What 
with the roar of the fires, and the strange red flick- 
ering light, and the noise of hammers and pick- 
axes, and the dwarfs running and bustling about 
like so many black ants, he felt quite bewildered. 
Then the dwarf took him into the treasury, where 
he saw room after room filled with shining gold ; 
some of it lying in heaps on the floor, some packed 
up in bags and sacks ready to be taken away, some 
in solid bars, and some in round pieces like money. 
The man stared in amazement, for he had not 
had the least idea of what he should see, and when 
the dwarf told him he might fill his pockets, he set 
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to work at once with a will, and only blamed him- 
self for not having had the forethought to put on 
an extra coat or to bring at least a good-sized bag. 
As is generally the case with people, the more he 
took the more he wanted, and it grieved him to 
leave so much behind ; but at last he had rammed 
and crammed his pockets till they could not by any 
possibility hold another piece, and he was obliged 
to tell the dwarf, who had been watching him with 
a very cunning smile, that he had taken as much as 
he wanted. To himself he said, however, " Now 
that I know the way in, I can come again, and I 
shall be able to buy up the whole village and have 
all the neighbours for my servants ; and what is to 
hinder my having a castle, and being equal to the 
Prince himself? " 

His mind was so full of these thoughts, and he 
was in such a hurry to get home with his treasure, 
that, when the dwarf led him out of the mountain 
s^ain, he just said " Good evening," and was going 
to run off as fast as his load would let him. But 
the dwarf stopped him, saying, " Well, friend, you 
are an honest man, I suppose? You would not 
think of taking all that gold from us poor dwarfs, 
without giving us some little thing in return ? " 

" Oh ! no, of course not," said the man, turning 
suddenly quite cold, as he remembered the messen- 
ger's words. " But — what can I do for you ? " 

" Oh ! you needn't \>t frightened^' said thfe dwarf, 
with a short, contemptuous laugh ; " we don't want 
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much — nothing that you can possibly miss. You 
have seen what our work is and how hot it makes 
us, and you know we can't have orchards and vine- 
yards underground, so I am sure you won't grudge 
us a few grapes — they are a mere trifle to a rich 
man like you. You might let us have what you 
generally send to the Prince, for of course you are 
quite independent of him now, and will not be so 
weak as to go on paying him tribute." 

" N — no, to be sure not, unless perhaps it might 
be safer to keep on good terms with him for a 
while. But anyway, you shall have the grapes, 
and thank you ! " 

And away went the man, well-pleased to have 
won the gold, as he thought, so cheaply. 

Of course he bought the sheep and the cow, 
and many other things besides, and he became the 
richest man in the whole village. But the more he 
had the more he wanted, and instead of sending 
the usual tribute to the Prince, he gave it to the 
dwarfs, for he said he could not afford to pay both, 
and the dwarfs did the most for him. 

Then he began to build himself a large, new house 
of beautiful stones, in imitation of the Prince's castle, 
and he bought up his neighbours' flocks and herds, 
and orchards and corn-fields, and became a sort of 
Prince among them ; and even those who did not 
wish to have anything to do with the dwarfs gold, 
found themselves, or thought themselves, obliged to 
take it, for they could not otherwise get rid of their 
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produce, and obtain what they wanted in ex- 
change. 

Things got worse from day to day. More and 
more of the villagers paid secret visits to the 
dwarfs, and as surely as they did so, they left off 
sending their tribute to the Prince. 

The Prince was very patient, and tried in all 
ways to convince them of their folly and wickedness; 
but their minds were poisoned against him, and 
many began to say openly that it would be a good 
thing to try and get rid of him, and some of them 
even proposed that they should attack the castle and 
take all the treasures which the dwarfs said that it 
contained, for themselves. The whole village, with 
the rich man at its head, was in a state of rebellion ; 
and when the day came when they were accustomed 
to take their tribute of com to the Prince, not one 
of them went Some stayed away, because they 
had already given it to the dwarfs, and did not 
choose to pay twice over, and the rest because they 
were afraid of their neighbours. 

When the Prince sent to know the reason of 
this strange behaviour, the rich man answered for 
them — ^that they did not see why they should pay 
it any longer, unless they pleased ; it was their 
own, and they could make better use of it They 
were a little uneasy when they had sent back this 
message, and some of them proposed that they 
should go up at once and attack the castle, before 
the Prince had time to think of defending himself. 
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But the rest thought it would be better to wait 
until the morning, and in the meantime let the 
dwarfs know what they were going to do, and ask 
them to come and bring their friends the giants 
with them to their help. And among all the 
hundreds who had lived all their lives long on the 
Prince's bounty, and received nothing but good 
from him, not one said a word for him, though a 
few wrung their hands and wept over the villagers' 
ingratitude; but even they were too much afraid 
of the rest to do more than this. 

The rebels sat up all night discussing their plans, 
and talking of the treasures which the Prince had 
kept to himself so long, until they convinced them- 
selves that he had treated them with great injustice, 
and wronged them grievously; and as hour after 
hour went by, and still nothing happened to show 
that the Prince was angry, they grew bolder, and 
said to one another that he was afraid or unable to 
punish them. 

And next morning the sun rose and shone as 
usual upon the wicked village, and they little 
guessed that it was for the last time. 

All day they were busy collecting scythes, pitch- 
forks, and reaping-hooks, for they were going to 
attack the castle at sundown ; and so busy were 
they that they hardly even saw the messengers who 
came from the Prince, warning all who would listen 
to them to make haste and leave the village before 
the sun set ; and they only laughed, when they saw 
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the poorest of the people hastily packing their 
goods together, and, presently after, leaving the 
village, driving their sheep and cattle before them. 

"Ah, ha," they laughed, "you will be glad to 
come back when we have taken the castle ; but you 
can't expect to have any of the fine things we shall 
get, if you go skulking away like cowards." 

There had never been such a sad sight seen in 
the village before, as there was that day ; for the 
poor people lamented bitterly over the beautiful 
homes which they feared much they should never 
see again; and they wandered sadly on and on until 
they reached the top of a hill which over-looked 
the village at some distance, and there they waited 
trembling, to see what would happen. 

Everything looked the same as usual ; the flocks 
and herds were feeding peacefully in the meadows ; 
and the rich man's new house, which stood apart 
from the rest, was already beginning to make quite 
a fine show, and to rival the Prince's castle in size 
and splendour. 

But there was one thing which was not as usual ; 
for, just outside the village, all the men were col- 
lected in a body, and the sun flashed on their 
scythes and pitch-forks. They were beginning to 
move now in the direction of the castle, that they 
might surround it before sundown, when the dwarfs 
had promised to come. 

But, where was the castle ? the people on the hill- 
top rubbed their eyes and looked again. They had 
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known the castle all their lives, they had seen it 
and the golden gate too, only a moment before, but 
now they looked in vain for either. There was the 
hill upon which it had stood, but itself had van- 
ished utterly ; and they watched breathlessly to see 
whether the villagers noticed its disappearance. 

Meanwhile the sun sank lower and lower, until 
he just touched the horizon, and still nothing 
happened ; he was half gone now — three quarters 
gone — ^he had disappeared altogether ! 

For a moment they breathed more freely; but 
then came a long, wild shout from the villagers 
below ; they had suddenly missed the castle, and 
were running hither and thither in the wildest cour 
fusion; and the next instant there was an awful 
crash and roar, and the air was darkened with a 
cloud of dust so thick that they could not see an 
inch before them. In their terror, they threw them- 
selves on the ground, which rocked and swayed 
beneath them; and there they stayed all night, 
hearing the most terrible noises, as of waters rush- 
ing and rocks falling down. There were sounds, too, 
of many voices laughing fearfully and shouting ; and 
it was as if all the giants, and dwarfs, and the ice- 
men, and maidens, and all the wild spirits of the 
mountains had been let loose, and were playing at 
ball with the rocks, and blowing down the trees. 

At last the long night came to an end, and the 
sun rose again ; but, instead of the village, there 
was a lake, which has remained ever since; and 
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where the man's new house had stood there was a 
large black rock ; and the vineyards, and orchards, 
and gardens, and fields, and meadows — ah I it was 
a sad sight to see them, for they were strewn all 
over with stones and great pieces of rock, such as 
are still to be seen on all sides of the lake, as if part 
of one of the mountains had fallen down and 
crushed them. 

Truly the dwaifs had deceived the people ! and 
from that day everything was altered. The animals 
were no longer tame and harmless as they had 
been ; and the glaciers crept down lower and lower; 
and the snow came into the valleys, instead of 
remaining high up among the mountains ; and the 
winters were hard, and long, and cruel, and the 
summers were short ; and the crows and ravens 
turned black ; and the lichens, which once gave 
good food for the cattle, were never more green as 
they had been — in summer they shrivel, and in 
winter they blossom under the snow; and as 
for grapes, they never come to anything, except 
here and there in a very sunny, sheltered spot, and 
oranges are not to be seen at all on this side the 
mountains. 

As for the man who was the cause of all this 
misery, he wanders round and round the lake, look- 
at what he has done; and he will go on wandering, 
so they say, until the Prince comes and sets him 
free. 



CHAPTER VL 

THE ROSE-GARDEN. 

'* Kilmeny, Kilmeny, where have you been ? 
Lang hae we sought baith holt and dean, 
By linn, by ford, and greenwood tree, 
Yet you are halesome and fair to see. 
Where gat you that joup o' the lily-sheen ? 
And these roses, the fairest that .ever were seen ? 
Kilmeny, Kilmeny, where have you been ? " 

The Q^eeris IVake— James Hogg. 

" Twere all as one to &s. our hopes on Heaven, 
As on this vision of the golden year." 

Tennyson. 

H ! the Prince ! " repeated Claude, as Frido 

seemed to have brought his long history to 

a close; "the Prince and the shining castle, 

what became of them ? " 

"Oh!" said Frido, his face brightening, "the 

castle is there still, and so is the garden ; but they 

are^hidden generally. Sometimes people see the 

castlejplainly at a distance, but when they come 

near they lose sight of it, and see only rocks and 

cliffs. But it is there, and the Prince is there too, 

waiting until the right time comes. Then he will 
126 
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come out and drive away the dwarfs and all who 
take part with them, and everything will be bright 
and beautiful once more ; and the village will rise 
up out of the waters. In that dreary place yonder, 
where there is hardly a green tree to be seen, there 
stands an old trunk with bare branches. It has 
not borne a leaf as long as any one can remember; 
but yet it does not decay ; and that is all that is 
now left to show where once the peasants' orchards 
stood ; but the old tree is still alive at the heart, 
and some day the branches will grow tender again, 
and those who look close will be able to see the 
brown buds beginning to swell upon it ; and then 
the Prince will come and hang up his shield upon 
it, and it will be covered with snow-white blossoms 
and soft green leaves, and bear fruit And the 
black dwarfs will be obliged to gather up all the 
stones and rocks, and carry them away ; and then 
the orchards and vineyards will spring up again 
more beautiful than ever; and theGemsen and wild 
goats will come back." 

" All this time you have not told me what the 
Prince was like, or is like, if indeed he is there still, 
as you say." 

*' Certainly he is there," said Frido, half offended 
at the doubt. " He is there, for many have 
seen him, even since the castle disappeared. He 
is tall and fair, and wears bright, shining gar- 
ments." 

"Ah! I thought as much," muttered the Pro- 
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fessor, " but how is it that any have been able to 
find their way to him ? " 

♦*Why, on Midsummer Eve, the golden gate 
stands open for those who have eyes to see; and if 
any one be near enough to go in before the sun sets 
— ah ! then indeed, he sees strange sights. Some- 
times a hunter or a crystal-seeker or an Edelweiss- 
gatherer, or even a poor herd-boy like me," said 
Frido significantly, " has been so fortunate, and 
they have told me wonderful tales of all they have 
seen there. The garden is still as beautiful as ever 
it was ; and one man, a pedlar, brought from it 
the tree which stands in Mother Ursula's garden 
and bears the golden apples. Some people call it 
the Rose-garden, and some, Pippo says, call it the 
garden of Abraham, and others, the Garden of 
Paradise ; and even the scent from it heals the sick 
and makes the sorrowful forget their trouble. 
Sometimes the Prince himself comes out and has 
appeared to a shepherd or cow-herd,- and then it 
has been a fortunate year for him and his family, 
and all things have gone well with him. Oh! but 
it must be wonderful to see inside the castle and 
garden! There was once a poor Strakler or crystal- 
seeker, named Lois, who had been digging for 
garnets and crystals all day long without success, 
and had wandered on and on, until he found him- 
self in a part of the mountain which he did not 
seem to remember. This puzzled him, for he 
thought he knew his way perfectly, and he began 
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to be afraid that he had trodden on the Irrwurzel^ 
the plant that makes people go astray ; and as the 
sun was sinking fast, he was afraid of losing him- 
self, or of falling down some precipice. Then to 
his surprise, he suddenly saw a bright, shining gate, 
and he thought he would make bold to knock and 
ask for a night's lodging. So he did, and the gate 
opened ; and he went in wondering what sort of 
place it could be. Presently he came to a large 
building which looked as if it were built of pure 
white crystal, and it looked so still and solemn he 
was almost afraid to go up to it. But the great door 
stood wide open, and a friendly-looking monk 
came out and asked him kindly what he wanted. 

" A night's lodging, if it please your reverence, 
for I have lost my way on the mountain," said the 
man, very respectfully ; for just at that moment 
he remembered that it was Midsummer Eve, and 
he knew that this must be the Prince's castle of 
which he had heard and thought so much. The 
monk beckoned to him to follow, and led him 
through beautiful halls, each more beautiful than 
the other, and as brilliantly lighted as if the sun 
were shining — which indeed it was, for the sun 
always shines there. And the walls shone with all 
the colours of the rainbow, like dewdrops in the 
early morning. And he saw many people em- 
ployed in various ways ; some were talking together, 
some were studying learned books, and some were 

listening to beautiful music, and among them there 

K 
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were kings and emperors with crowns on their 
heads, and princes and bishops and great men; and 
to his surprise, he saw many poor people whom he 
had himself known in former days. There was one 
whom they all supposed to have fsdlen down a 
great crack in the glacier, for he had never been 
seen or heard of since one day when he had started 
on a hunting expedition ; and there was another 
who had been lost in the snow, and several more 
besides. He wanted very much to go and speak to 
them, but they did not seem to see him, and he was 
afraid ; but he asked the monk how they came there 
and what they were doing. He, however, put his 
finger on his lips, and told him sharply not to 
trouble himself about what was no concern of his. 

Then he took him into a smaller room and gave 
him food and showed him a curious book full of 
strange signs and characters ; and from it he read 
to him all the history of the wicked village, and 
many other things both past and present and to 
come. The man had been very tired when he 
reached the castle, but now there was so much to 
see and to hear, that he never once thought of 
wishing to go to sleep. The one thing he kept 
thinking of was whether he should be allowed to 
see the Prince, if it were.only from a distance ; but 
he dared not say anything about it 

In the morning, the monk told him he would 
take him into the garden for half-an-hour before 
he went home. 
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And in the garden the Prince himself was walk- 
ing up and down with some of his court; and he 
turned and looked kindly on the poor Strahler^ 
and as soon as he saw his face, Lois forgot every- 
thing else and felt as if he could have gazed at him 
all the rest of his life, without wishing for anything 
more. Never had he seen such a face before, 
unless it was in his dreams ; yes, he must have 
seen it in his dreams surely, for it was not strange 
to him — it was like the face of a friend. And the 
Prince smiled at him, and Lois, gathering courage, 
threw himself at his feet and entreated him to 
come back and live among them as he used to do. 

"Has the pear-tree yet begun to put forth budsf ' 
asked the Prince. 

And when Lois sorrowfully answered " No," he 
said, "The time has not come ; but it will come." 

Then he told the monk to take the Strahler all 
over the garden and show him everything, which 
he did. 

And as they went, Lois said with a sigh, " Oh ! 
if only my poor wife could get here ! for she is 
blind and lame, and if she could but smell the 
flowers and hear the birds, truly I think she must 
needs be well and see ! " 

Then said the monk, " Know that every one who 
finds his way to the golden gate on Midsummer 
Eve is allowed to ask any one boon he likes, but 
only one." 

For an instant the man hesitated ; for they were 
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very poor people, and his life was hard and full of 
danger, and a small part of the treasure he had 
seen would make them comfortable for the rest of 
their days ; but it was only for an instant — ^then 
he said, "If the reverend father would give me 
something to cure my poor Trina, then, indeed, I 
should be thankful ; for if she had her sight and 
her health, there is many a thing she could do to 
help us to get our living ; and when I am out 
searching for crystals, I could often bring home 
some of the white flowers of the edelweiss for her 
to make up to be sold in the great towns, and so 
we should do very well, very well, indeed — just 
until the Prince comes ! " 

For now that he had for a moment seen the 
Prince, it seemed to him that he should never 
really rest until he saw him again, and that all 
else was hardly worth thinking of. 

Then the monk smiled, as if he were pleased, 
and led him to a bush on which were growing 
more exquisite roses than ever he had seen before; 
and the scent from them was so delicious that he 
forgot all his poverty and all the hardness of his 
life, and felt young and light-hearted as he had not 
done since his childhood The monk gathered one 
of the beautiful roses for his wife Trina, and he 
gave him also a piece of the starry St John's 
Wort, which he said would restore her to strength, 
for it is also called the " leaf of the lame," and 
the " Grace of God." 
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Then he led him through the golden gate, and 
showed him a path which would take him straight 
to his home in a very little while, and then left 
him ; and the man was so bewildered by all the 
wonderful things he had heard and seen that he 
sat down for a minute to collect his thoughts. 

When he looked up again, the golden gate and 
the castle had quite vanished, and though he fancied 
he could still hear the birds singing in the distance, 
there was nothing whatever to be seen of the beauti- 
ful garden. And when he looked at the rose in his 
hand which had been so lovely only a moment 
before, he saw nothing but a thorny, withered twig, 
for such roses cannot live in this cold air, and he 
wept in bitter disappointment. But as his tears 
fell on the yellow leaves, be fancied that they still 
gave out a little fragrance, and he put the twig 
carefully away in his pocket, for he thought, "Surely, 
those in there knew what would happen, and they 
will not let me be disappointed." Then his eyes 
fell on the ground, and he saw close by a large 
crystal of the purest colour and without a flaw in 
it. He had never found such a treasure before, for 
these large crystals are almost as rare as the wonder- 
ful rose and the four-leaved clover. He picked it 
up with a thankful heart, and went home as fast as 
he could, thinking nothing of the weight, though it 
was just as much as he could carry. And when he 
came within sight of his cottage, he began to shout 
and call " Trina ! Trina ! " 
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His poor blind wife came tottering with feeble, 
uncertain steps to the gate, but she seemed to 
tremble at the sound of his voice ; and when he 
came close up to her, instead of putting out her 
hand to him, as she generally did, she said " Who is 
it?" and her voice sounded troubled and strange. 

"Who is it?" repeated Lois, surprised at her 
manner, " who is it ? thy husband, Lois, to be sure ; 
thou has not forgotten the sound of my voice since 
yesterday, Trina?" 

Then the woman trembled yet more and answer- 
ed, " Now by this I know thou art not my Lois, for 
it is two full months since he went away, and with- 
out doubt he has perished in the mountains. Do 
not try to deceive me because I am blind." 

Then the man was more amazed than ever, and 
he looked this way and that ; and he saw to his 
surprise that the hay was all cut and stacked, and 
that the cattle were returning from the highest 
pastures, and the little patch of com he had planted 
was ready to be gathered ; and he knew that every 
minute of that one half-hour which had seemed so 
short, had been in fact a couple of days. 

Now the sweet fragrance of the garden still clung 
to his clothes, and Trina spoke again, saying softly, 
and with less trouble in her voice, " Thou hast been 
in the Garden of Paradise, whoever thou art ; may- 
be thou art come to take me thither, and there I 
shall find my husband again, and there shall sight 
and strength be given me," and she raised her poor 
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blind eyes to his face, as if she were straining 
them to see. 

Then Lois put the withered rose and the " leaf of 
the lame " into her hand, and instantly her eyes 
were opened and her strength returned to her, and 
they gave thanks to God. And they kept the 
withered leaves all their lives ; and though they 
were never rich, they were able to help others 
poorer than themselves ; and they often talked of 
the Prince and the garden, and sometimes they 
looked so long at the mountains that they felt sure 
they saw the golden gate shining in the distance. 

As Frido finished his second story, his eyes 
wandered away until they rested on the Furstenbergy 
and speaking half to himself, he said, " In a few 
weeks more, it will be Midsummer Eve again, and 
then " 

" Well, Frido," said the Professor, rousing himself, 
" thank you for your stories. I am glad to have heard 
them; but now I want to know whether you can 
tell me the name of the Prince who is to come and 
do such wonders. Is it the great Karl, think you ? 
or King Arthur, or Barbarossa, or Olger the Dane?" 

" His name ? " answered Frido, slowly ; " I don't 
think Pippo has ever said his name; but were these 
others great and good like him ? " 

"Well, not altogether perhaps; but they were 
brave soldiers, and maybe, all things considered, 
they did the best they could at that time." 

" Then, no doubt they are waiting with him in 
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the castle yonder, and when he comes, they will 
come too and fight with him against the dwarfs 
and giants. But the Prince must be greater than 
all the rest ; and though his throne will be here, he 
will rule over all lands, and he will make every- 
thing right, and only to see him will make people 
happy." 

There was a pause, during which each thought 
his own thoughts ; and then Frido looked suddenly 
up at the Professor, saying — 

"Are the people in the Kerr's country all so 
happy already that they do not want anything 
more?" for he had noticed the cloud which so 
often seemed to hang over his friend, and he was 
rather surprised and disappointed that he did not 
catch gladly at the idea of the Prince's return. 

"Happy?" repeated Claude, almost with a 
shudder, "happy? indeed, I'm afraid not, Frido; 
how should they be? But you don't know the 
misery there is in the world, and I hope you never 
may." 

" I know some of it though," said Frido ; " I often 
talk to the pedlars who come in the summer to buy 
our yam and wood-carvings, and the poor creatures 
who go backwards and forwards in all weathers 
with our butter; and besides, Pippo has seen a 
great deal of the world, and he knows how much 
trouble there is; and almost everyone knows some- 
about the great war, when many of the villages 
were burnt, and there was misery in all the valleys. 
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Mother Ursula was only a child then, but she 
remembers it, for her father was killed; and old 
Pippo was a young man then, and he helped to 
fight — and he says the black dwarfs hate us still, 
and everything bad comes from them, and they are 
all as busy as ever in one way or another, and like 
to torment people and make them bad, because, 
then, they know they can never see the Prince. It 
can't ever be all put right again until the Prince 
comes ; but it will then ! it will then ! " 

And Frido started to his feet, his face as sunny 
as ever, as, with a brief farewell, he dashed away 
after some of his flock who had wandered farther 
than he approved. 

Claude, meanwhile, remained in his sheltered 
nook, lazily enjoying the spring air and sunshine, 
and dreaming idly over the long tale he had just 
heard. 

"A fine jumble, truly,"said he to himself, smiling— 
" fact and fiction, heathenism and Christianity, sun- 
myths and real traditions, memories of old Theo- 
phrastus Paracelsus, imaginings of the earthly 
Paradise, experiences of ice caverns in which herd 
and cattle have taken refuge from the storm, and 
dreams of benighted peasants who have wandered 
accidentally into some limestone cavern, with its 
wonderful stalagmites and stalactites, in which 
nature has given us marble halls and palaces of 
crystal, such as kings and princes may envy in 
vain. Then of course the begrimed miners are 
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brought in to play the part of the black dwarfs ; 
and by way of giving an air of probability to the 
whole, we are reminded that the climate has been 
altered by the encroachments of the glacier, which 
is an unquestionable fact As for the village, I 
should not wonder if that were some vague, actual 
tradition of pile-buildings, the remains of which 
may possibly have been seen when the water has 
sunk lower than usual. 

" It is interesting to dissect these old legends," 
pursued Claude, meditatively; "very interesting. 
The central idea is evidently the sun-myth as 
usual ; there are the Prince's shining garments and 
fair hair, and the sunshine and genial climate 
enjoyed under his reign ; and then he is driven 
away, in the most strictly correct manner, by black 
dwarfs and mountain spirits or giants — darkness 
and winter ! Quite right, Fridolino ! and of course, 
whenever he appears, or people are fortunate 
enough to find the golden gate, it is, most appro- 
priately, at midsummer — the summer-solstice, held 
sacred to the sun in all times and in all lands. I 
suppose there may have been some Baron dwelling 
hereabouts in his castle, in times gone by, successful 
perhaps in some petty war with his neighbours; and 
if he robbed and plundered a little less than the 
rest, they made a hero of him when he was gone, 
and looked back to his rule over them as to a sort 
of golden age. Strange how that belief in a better 
time past and to come prevails everywhere, and how 
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every nation has its King Arthur or Pope Angelico, 
who is to redress all the wrongs done under the 
sun. He is likely to have his hands full, if ever he 
does come, I think ; but it is a pleasant notion, to 
say the least of it ; and I could wish myself capable 
of Frido's confidence in this wonderful future. 
That boy must have a vast appetite for legendary 
lore ! he would be a perfect treasury to some of the 
clever people at home, who can't let anything alone 
and want to put a meaning to every old tale, down 
to the very nursery rhymes. He must have picked 
all this up bit by bit from old Pippo, and from 
herdmen, pedlars, and herb-gatherers, and he has 
fused it all together in his own mind, and dwelt 
upon it and dreamt over it, until he has come to 
live in a visionary world of his own. I don't sup- 
pose it will do him any harm at his age, though. 

" Fancy Mother Ursula's golden pippins having 
been brought from the 'earthly paradise,' from 
Avalon, land of apples! Fridolino mio! what 
made you hit upon apples? they belong to the 
Keltic Paradise, with which you have nothing to 
do, so far as I know. It is odd, though, how 
generally apples seem to be associated with Para- 
dise, in the human mind. Well, for my part, 
I would rather have one of the roses ; surely 
they must be those roses of celestial, sapphire- 
blue, which, as somebody says, *we dream of, 
bjit never gather.' To forget all one has suf- 
fered ! what can have put such a notion into the 
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boy's head ? what can he know of sorrow and suff- 
ering ? what can he have to forget ? that must have 
been borrowed from old Pippo ! 

"Well," pursued Claude, for he was unusually 
listless that day, and was allowing his thoughts to 
drift hither and thither in very desultory fashion, 
" well, I suppose a love of the marvellous is natural 
to the uneducated of all ages, and the older a tradi- 
tion, the more it will have been ' improved ' upon ; 
but still, if one could go back far enough, no doubt 
one would find some grain of truth in it For 
instance, I could easily imagine old Pippo's becom- 
ing a legendary character in the course of time; and 
Frido and I may leave traditions to exercise the 
ingenuity of the learned. As we arrived about the 
same time, we shall probably be fused into one and 
blended with older traditions ; and hereafter the 
peasants will talk of a tall, fair-haired personage 
who came among them in the summer, tamed all 
the animals, cured all diseases, tended flocks of his 
own on the mountains and charmed both man and 
beast with his music, &c., &c., and if some learned 
professor should be visiting the valley and hear of 
this wonderful person, no doubt he will coolly and 
confidently set him down as a myth, as I have done 
Frido's Prince. It gives one an odd sensation to 
think of being turned into a myth. I should be a 
sun-myth, of course, because of my winter absences, 
and probably my final disappearance in the wq|t, 
which no doubt will be duly recorded ; and then, as 
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I have gone and returned with the summer so many 
years, it is not unlikely that they will expect me 
back, even when I have gone for the last time ; and 
that will give the finishing touch to my mythical 
character. Just so ! but then, in spite of it all, I 
am not a myth, though of course the said Professor 
will discover many other ingenious reasons for 
proving conclusively that I must be. So then, in 
spite of the dwarfs and giants and his expected 
return, Frido's Prince may have been no more of a 
myth than myself, in the first instance. Well, for 
that matter, it is quite certain that it is not natural 
to believe in death ; witness the immense number of 
historical characters who have been believed to be 
living long after they had died — not to mention those 
who have been expected to return for centuries 
past, like Sebastian of Portugal. I confess I think 
the comparative mythologists are carrying things a 
little too far. 

" I dofit see why everything should be set down 
arbitrarily as a sun-myth, merely because the same 
or a similar history is ascribed to somebody else 
who lived in remote ages in India, perhaps, or 
Scandinavia, like our old friend Tell, par exemple^ 
who has been explained out of existence altogether. 
It is so easy to make out resemblances, for one 
thing. Well, now, there's myself, and then, ha ! 
' Albert the Good ! ' he will be an undoubted sun- 
myth centuries hence — Albreckt, all bright ; it 
ought to be an epithet of Apollo — if it isn't; it is evi- 
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dently connected with Phcebus, shining or brilliant ; 
united to Victoria, the sun's victorious course 
through the heavens; patron of all arts and 
sciences; devoted to music; a temple of music 
erected in his honour; came from the east, dis- 
appeared in the west about the time of the winter- 
solstice, 14th December ; that is, twice seven, — the 
number seven was always sacred to Apollo, — aged 
forty-two, that is six times seven ; actually identi- 
fied by an ancient poet, yclept Tennyson, with King 
Arthur, an acknowledged sun-myth. Yes, it is very 
easy ! facts seem to have a knack of fitting them- 
selves to theories. But after all, one must go either 
north, south, east or west ; the choice is not wide, 
and in the course of centuries a good many people 
must necessarily go in the same direction, if they 
move at all — ^besides, for some reason or other, both 
peoples and cities have a strong tendency to move 
westwards. Then again, the sum of the things 
which mortal men can do or suffer, is limited — ^very 
limited — ^when one comes to think of it ; there is 
great variety of combination, no doubt, but of the 
same elements, and so the same or similar events 
must recur again and again. Well, for that matter, 
aren't we perpetually told that history repeats 
itself? why should it be genuine repetition now, 
and identity or imitation a few centuries ago? 
Frido and I are no myths, and yet I am sure with 
a little ingenuity we might pass muster at least as 
well as many others." 
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And as he mused over this idea, which had an 
odd sort of fascination for him, the Professor's heart 
gave a sudden bound, and the thought flashed upon 
him, he knew not whence, that this " myth " might 
after all be no myth, but the dim shadowing forth 
of a great reality, greater and more blessed than even 
Frido dreamt of 

" The common consent of mankind," he mused ; 
** I remember that used to be considered a good, if 
not a conclusive argument ; and mankind, in all 
ages, has been unanimous on this point Go where 
you will, you find people believing in and expecting 
a golden age of some sort or other. The world has 
outgrown many of the beliefs of its childhood ; and 
practical people don't look for King Arthurs and 
Pope Angelicos, generally ; but they have their own 
Utopias — dreary ones, too, I confess, they appear to 
me — from the Republic downwards; but still the 
hope is there. Can it exist so universally only to 
be disappointed ? 

" It Aas been disappointed over and over again ! 
It makes one sick to think of the hopes built on 
those who have turned out Neros in the end ; and 
yet the world has kept up its courage, and gone on 
hoping desperately. 

" The golden gate ; where have I heard of that 
before ? Oh, yes," he went on impatiently ; " the 
sun-myth again, of course — ^the gates of the east 
opened by Aurora ; but I am almost sure I have 
heard of it in some other connection. Well ^"the 
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sudden flash of hope had died away, and the Pro- 
fessor allowed his thoughts to drift back to the 
subject which was never very long absent from his 
mind. 

The " dedicated blocks," with all their sublimity 
and fierce beauty, had failed signally, thus far, to 
reconcile him with life. He felt things just as 
keenly as ever he had done ; and if he was not now 
brought face to face with the complex social 
problems which once oppressed him, he found that 
he had not by any means escaped others of a more 
primitive, yet scarcely less perplexing and sorrow- 
ful character. He could not look at the glacier, 
and forget that, in spite of the mysterious fascina- 
tion it had for him, it was cruel and relentless ; not 
only was it pushing its way down farther year by 
year, turning up the green pasture as with a giant 
plough-share, crushing every living thing in its way, 
and threatening the fields which the peasants culti- 
vated with so much toil ; but its treacherous 
crevasses annually engulfed some victim, man or 
beast — and where it could not come itself, it sent 
out a messenger of destruction in the shape of the 
stream which flowed from its blue arched cave, and 
at times swelled to a furious torrent, which rushed 
pitilessly down the valley, overwhelming flocks, 
herds, men, and houses, and sweeping away or ruin- 
ing everything in its course, with a ruthlessness 
nothing short of demoniacal. No wonder that the 
peasants believed in storm-spirits, ice-folk, and 
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other malignant beings, when they periodically 
suffered from avalanches, inundations, snow-storms, 
and the like terrors of nature. It was easy enough 
to understand how the legend had arisen. And 
then the animals, most of them living in fear of 
man or of one another! eating and being eaten, 
preying and being preyed on, exposed to endless 
privations during the long winter, often dying of 
starvation and cold, buried by the avalanche, 
swept away by the flood, crushed by falling rocks ! 
And this was not the worst, or anything like the 
worst ! Miserable as it was, most people had be- 
come so accustomed to the state of things, that, 
unless they were of Pippo's and Frido's way of 
thinking, they generally consoled themselves by 
calling it "natural." But what of the ««natural 
misery? what of the cruelty of man, the torture 
thoughtlessly, even wantonly, inflicted on helpless 
creatures ? This was a part of the subject which, 
Professor though he was, he could never think of 
calmly, or, indeed, without feeling a wild desire to 
' hang somebody ; ' and now, as he thought of the 
thousands — millions of animals tortured for hours, 
days, even weeks, in the interests of science, and re- 
called some of the deeds of darkness he had known of 
in his student days, he shuddered and gasped for 
breath, as if he had seen and heard of them but yes- 
terday. 

" Dwarfs! demons ! surely they must have become 

incarnate in human bodies, before such things could 

L 
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be possible ! No wonder the winds wailed and 
moaned in a world where such things were allowed ; 
and if they could torture defenceless creatures 
merely for experiment, no wonder they tortured 
one another in revenge for real or fancied injuries. 

" - Torches of Nero/ * Councils of Blood/ Noya- 
des, Autos da F6, all the infernal machinery of the 
Inquisition, persecutions of Jews, St Bartholomew 
massacres, tanneries of human skins. Bloody Assizes, 
Neapolitan Prisons — had the world really been 
given over to demons to be dealt with according 
to their pleasure? And did even these horrors 
represent a thousandth part of the misery? were they 
not, in comparison with the daily suffering which 
found no voice, as paroxysms of acute disease in a 
body afflicted with some deadly chronic malady ? 

" King Ryence no longer, maybe, trims his pale- 
tots with kings' beards, but he has other devices. 
There are those who toil patiently, early and late, 
only to see others reap where they have sowed, 
other men honoured for that which their skill has 
wrought, enriched by their labours, while they are 
left to grind their lives out in obscurity, too insig- 
nificant and too poor to assert themselves with any 
chance of a hearing. 

" ' Sic vos non vobis' — ^that is the rule, from bees 
and sheep up to poets ! 

" ' You make the honey and grow the wool! ' says 
King Ryence, 'and I will eat the one and keep 
myself warm with the other, and you shall not have 
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even the credit of them. The world shall believe 
that both are the products of my own skill, and if 
you insist on making your voice heard, good-bye ! 
No one will credit you, shout as you may — ^you are 
too feeble ; and when you find your goods hanging 
on hand, you'll be glad to come back to me on my 
terms.' 

"There are others, again, enslaved, not by their 
fellow-men, but perhaps by one false step of their 
own, perhaps only by circumstances, misfortune, 
lack of judgment ; there are a hundred methods by 
which the thing may be accomplished, and when 
once it is done, escape seems well-nigh hopeless. 
And so one sees men qualified to take a foremost 
place in the world, yet tied down to petty cares, 
petty toils, while those who are their inferiors lord 
it over them. 

" What a wonderful difference it would make if 
only every one were in his right place — employed 
in the way most congenial to him, for which he was 
best qualified, liking his work, taking a pride in it, 
feeling that he had full scope for all his talents, 
that all his "energies, all his latent powers were 
called forth, so that he could labour not only with- 
out weariness, but with positive delight 

" A good government, — ^yes, that must be what 
we really want — a government which should have 
power and discernment to give every one his pro- 
per place in the social economy. There would be 
no idleness of rich or poor, no one out of work, no 
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Strikes, no disputes between masters and men, no 
odious competition — for everything would be settled 
on equitable principles; no shameful adulteration 
of food, no extortion, no robbing of the poor, prices 
just and equal for all, no 'scamping' of work, no 
cheating of masters, no grinding of men ; then, 
with proper homes for the poor, a perfect sanitary 
system, pure air and water, wholesome food, no 
excessive labour, and a thorough understanding of 
the laws of hygiene, there would be much less 
disease, much less craving for drink, — of course the 
poison that is sold now would not be made then, — 
and there would be much less misery and vice. 
But it would need a strong government to do all 
this — almost absolute power — ^and loyal subjects, as 
well as peace with all the world ; and it would be 
necessary for all the kings of the earth to be of the 
same mind, if such a Utopia were ever to be per- 
fectly realised. 

" And even then," pursued Claude with a sigh, 
" the misery would only be lessened, not stamped 
out. The lower creation would still suffer, though 
of course less, if people were properly educated 
and civilised ; but still we should have to eat our 
flocks and herds, unless we preferred that they 
should eat us; and though no doubt we should 
stamp out disease among our domestic animals, I 
don't see what we could do for the wild ones. 
Why, the very fish of the sea and the worms that 
burrow in the earth are subject to disease, and for 
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that matter, so is the vegetable world. What can 
we do against blight and mildew? I can hardly 
imagine either, that any amount of scientific know- 
ledge would enable us to control the elements ; so 
that we should still suffer, though, probably, in a 
modified degree, from nature's terrors, storm, hurri- 
cane, famine, fire, earthquake ; and we should still 
have left untouched the whole mass of mental and 
moral suffering, which after all is the worst of any — 
there would still be heart-aches and wrongs, and 
sickening disappointment, and bodily infirmity, as 
long as human nature remains what it is ; and 
there would still be death for all at last, even 
though life were greatly prolonged and terminated — 
not by disease, but by natural decay — and death 
means bitter sorrow to some one, at least in most 
cases, whether it come early or late. Well, any 
mitigation would be a gain, but I must confess 
Frido's Utopia is considerably more perfect, since 
it is to make people altogether happy. There is 
something warmer about it, too, as being more 
personal ; and I suppose that idea of the perfect 
Prince would possess great attraction for many. 
Hero-worship is a natural instinct; and — ^well, I 
suppose, devotion to an individual is the truest 
happiness of all. Yes, those legends show con- 
siderable knowledge of human nature. 

" But where is the use of dreaming ? things have 
been as they are for generations, and so I suppose 
they will go on to the end — ^the end- — ^a new begin- 
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ning for better or worse ? If the world has seen 
its best days, if there is nothing better to come, I 
wonder — ^yes, I do wonder why its history was not 
cut short some thousands of years ago. It had 
lasted long enough in Noah's time, apparently, to 
show what it was likely to be. I wonder if he 
lived to wish they had all been swept away 
together. He would, if he had seen what I 
have seen in one week's practice, or if he had spent 
a single day in a hospital, a prison, or a lunatic 
asylum, or even " 

And then there rose up in Claude's mind the 
memory of a day he had spent with his mother in 
visiting Homes and Hospitals for sick or incurable 
children — " one of the very saddest he had ever 
passed," so he declared at the time. 

It was in the spring time, and they had taken 
with them a quantity of wild flowers, just come 
from the country; and the contrast between the 
fresh bright blossoms and the enfeebled and suffer- 
ing little ones had struck him so painfully that, 
accustomed as he was to the sight of pain, he could 
hardly, for a few moments, steady his voice 
sufficiently to speak. 

Not that they or their surroundings were 
uncheerful — far from it! The room was large, 
bright and airy, and when he entered it, its occu- 
pants were chirping and chattering away like a nest 
of young birds, as if no such thing as pain had ever 
come near them. But that was just the most 
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pathetic part of it— they had forgotten yesterday's 
suffering, and they were happily ignorant of what 
to-morrow might have in store for them ; yet at a 
time when all nature was awakening from her 
winter-sleep, when birds were singing and flowers 
blowing, and healthy children were rejoicing 
over the treasures of wood, meadow, and hedge- 
row, surely it was exquisitely sad to see those 
twelve little beds, each occupied by a child who 
was shut out, in some cases only for a time, but in 
others probably for life, from all participation in 
the joys of other children. 

Here was a baby a year or two old, with arms 
and legs no bigger than a good-sized finger, 
strapped down in his bed and suffering from 
curvature of the spine, and malformation of the 
lungs. 

"He ought to be a bright, handsome child,*' 
observed the matron, " and he may grow up fairly 
strong yet, but we shall have to keep him lying 
down for some months. The mother has another 
younger, and can't attend to him. He would never 
have been as he is, if he had been taken in time 
and had had good air and food, and proper atten- 
tion." 

Here was an older child, pale but bright-faced, 
who after a weary nine months in bed, and the ampu- 
tation of his leg, was now looking eagerly forward to 
the time when he might begin to walk with crutches. 
Maimed for life 1 and with a constitution such as 
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made it impossible that he should ever know really 
robust health. 

Here was another child, wasted and white, whose 
strength and life were being gradually drained from 
him by a succession of abscesses, leaving no hope 
of his ultimate recovery, 

Here again was a dull-faced little girl with 
incipient hip-disease, caused by her having had to lie 
with her leg bent in the bed she shared with her 
father, mother, and two other children. 

" She hasn't been here long enough to brighten 
up, but she will soon," said the kindly nurse. 

And indeed, doomed for life though many of them 
were, as he too well knew, brightness was the most 
noteworthy characteristic of these little ones ; and 
in after years, when they had out-grown the 
Children's Home, they would probably look back 
to the months or years they had spent there as to 
the golden age of their lives. 

Bright and happy? yes! and yet the sound of 
the merry song in which nearly all joined with 
might and main, had thrilled him with a sense of 
sadness such as he had never forgotten. But he had 
seen sights more grievous still that day — a Home for 
Incurables, where the inmates, children again, alas ! 
were all more or less paralysed, some speechless, 
some imbecile, and some with face and limbs so 
distorted as to look hardly human and suggest the 
idea of possession. 

With but few exceptions, even these wretched 
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objects had brightened for a moment, at the sight 
of the flowers, whose bright sweetness contrasted so 
miserably with their own blighted lives. 

" Incurable ? " 

" Yes, all incurable." 

The capacious basket still held a few blossoms, 
which were much too precious to be wasted, so they 
turned into a Home for adult sufferers, where both 
Claude and his mother were well-known. 

" Ah ! every leaf is precious ; they are all old 
friends," sighed one old crippled dame, who had had 
a trim garden of her own in the prosperous days 
now long departed. 

"Something that smells, please," said faintly a 
poor blind girl, confined to her bed and still so weak 
from recent illness that she could hardly keep back 
her tears, " they reminded her so of the country." 

" Is her sight quite gone?" asked Claude's mother 
aside. 

" Quite, it is destroyed," was the answer ; " and 
she came here so full of hope, poor child — she is 
only eighteen — ^that it was a terrible blow. For 
days she did nothing but moan, and beg and pray the 
doctors to give her back her sight ; and when she 
found it was impossible, it was enough to break 
one's heart to hear her crying that *she couldn't bear 
it, she never could bear it ; and what had she done to 
deserve it?' Poor dear, she knows better now, 
and she is more reconciled ; but it is a heavy trial. 
But," the Sister went on, raising her voice, " she is 
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a very good child on the whole; she is the youngest 
in the ward, so we call her ' my baby/ and when 
she gets stronger, we shall find plenty for her to do — 
she can knit quite nicely already, and we are going 
to teach her to play the harmonium." 

" Oh! Sister, they do make me think how I should 
like to go into a wood," sighed another, making a 
fruitless attempt to take the violets offered her. 
And the " sister " had laid them upon the pillow 
close to the pinched, white face, and bending over 
her, had whispered tenderly, " In a moment, in the 
twinkling of an eye we shall be changed — and there 
shall be no more pain." 

The words seemed to have touched some respon- 
sive chord, for the face which had looked so drawn 
and suffering, actually relaxed into something like 
a smile; and they left her softly repeating to herself, 
" Changed — changed ! and there shall be no more 
pain, no — more — pain ! " 

But the words had not conveyed much to Claude; 
the present was too overpowering ; and the drive 
home had been an unusually silent one. But she 
knew what he was thinking, as well as if he had 
spoken — she always did ; and presently, putting her 
hand in his, she said, " He shall destroy the works 
of the devil." 

" Mother ! " he had answered, almost fiercely, " it 
is easier to believe in a devil than in a Destroyer of 
the devil. I feel as if this kind of thing would drive 
me mad — or worse** 
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H6w clearly he recalled it all I Well, it was all 
a great dark mystery still, and he was half inclined 
to envy those who were simple enough to believe in 
a better time to come. 

" Too happy to need your Prince, Frido ? little 
enough you know about it, thank goodness I Ah, 
if only it were something more than a beautiful 
dream ! " 

And then, seeing Pippo at a little distance, he 
sauntered towards him, to tell him of Frido's story, 
and to try and make out, if possible, how far the 
tradition had been correctly reported, before he took 
the trouble to commit it to paper. 

" Ay, the boy is right," said the old man, nod- 
ding his head; "the village you may still see at the 
bottom of the lake, at certain times, and now and 
then you may hear the Church-bell ring. And, as 
for the orchards and vineyards, we know that's all 
true, for Fve heard my father say he has found 
old vine-roots in places where no one in his senses 
would dream of planting them now-a-days ; they 
won't do any good even here, where we are toler- 
ably warm and sheltered ; and up yonder the snow 
and ice would kill them at once. Yes, yes, it's all 
true! but things have been as they are so long, 
that most folks seem to think they never were 
different, and never will be different, and that there's 
never to be an end to all the trouble. Ah 1 I saw 
something when I went to the great fairs ! Yes, 
there is misery in the world, and if the mountains 
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could speak, they would have tales to tell. You 
wouldn't think we could have had anything to do 
with fire and sword up here in these mountain- 
valleys, but we have, tho' ; ay, that we have!" And 
Pippo shook his head at the remembrance. 

" It seems to me," said Claude, slowly, still pursu- 
ing his own train of thought ; " it seems to me that 
it would have been the better for us all if every one 
had been swallowed up in the lake at once, and 
there had been an end of everything. It would 
have spared a deal of misery." 

For a moment Pippo did not answer, and as he 
fixed his eyes on the mountains, with his customary 
monotonous murmur of " Hansl is coming, Hansl 
is coming ! " Claude thought to himself, that if the 
old man were going to begin one of his long, rambl- 
ing talks about his son, it would be hopeless to try 
and get any more sense out of him that day, and 
he must wait for another opportunity. Evidently 
he had not heard or understood his last remark, for 
what had Hansl to do with it ? 

But Pippo went on more energetically, " They're 
coming back, coming back, those who are gone — 
perhaps to-day, perhaps to-morrow; and the Prince 
is coming with them. The Herr Professor forgets 
that it will all be set right then ; and surely it's 
worth waiting for," he ended quietly. 

" It must be a golden age indeed, if it is worth 
hundreds of years of such waiting — ^it must be 
hundreds of years since the village disappeared ; 
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and during all that time people have suffered," 
said Claude, feeling, at the same time, that any 
attempt to argue the question rationally with his 
present auditor was absurdly out of place. 

"Only a few years each, though," said the old man, 
whose wits were every now and then sharper than 
people thought "Folks don't live hundreds of 
years now, whatever they used to do. It's only a 
few years at longest — and even if they were a/l 
miserable, it would be worth while ; one dark night, 
and then the bright morning — and even the night is 
not altogether dark, when one is looking for the dawn, 
and knows that it is sure to come, sure to come !" 

" Ah, if one were sure, perhaps ! but those * few 
years* are very long sometimes. Look at that 
wretched little idiot of mother LiesFs, with perhaps 
fifty or sixty years of a miserable existence before 
it" 

"Perhaps nol/ He may come any day — any 
day ; perhaps to-night, perhaps to-morrow." 

" Ah ! you are getting old, Pippo," said Claude, 
half impatient at this senseless reiteration; "you 
are getting old, and happily for you, your waiting 
must soon be over, so it won't make any particular 
difference to you whether your Prince comes or 
not" 

" No difference ? " repeated Pippo, looking at him 
in blank astonishment 

"Well, you expect to join the great army in the 
castle yonder that you talk about, and I suppose 
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you will be rid of your rheumatics and all your other 
troubles ; and if Hansl is there as you say, of course 
you will find him out, and what more do you want? 
what difference on earth will it make if he comes to 
you or you go to him ? *' 

" What — difference ? *' repeated Pippo again, " but 
the Herr Professor is not in earnest. Will Mother 
Ursula's troubles be ended because old Pippo is 
happy ? will the glacier leave off swallowing people? 
will they give up fighting and killing one another? 
and will the dwarfs be driven away and the valley 
made beautiful as it was before ? Ah, yes, I might 
be glad to go and join the great army to-day — 
very glad — for IVe been waiting a long time now, 
and I'm tired, but it would only be one old man 
less in the valley ; that's all the difference it would 
make — ^the rest would be waiting still; ay, and the 
Prince would be waiting too, and the dwarfs who 
hate him would still have it all their own way. 
No, it will never be right till the Prince comes." 

" By-the-by, can you tell me his name ? " inter- 
posed Claude, desirous of clearing up one point at 
least 

But Pippo shook his head, and either could not 
or would not answer the question. 

" Well, either he can't care much for his people, 
or else he is not able to help them, one would think," 
said Claude lightly; but if he thought by this 
means to shake Pippo's confidence in the Prince's 
existence, he failed utterly, for the old man only 
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remarked in a firmer, quieter tone than usual, 
" That is exactly what the dwarfs have always tried 
to persuade us ; but I know better ! We chose our 
own masters, so we have no right to complain ; we 
did the mischief ourselves, but he has not given us 
up, and I know it grieves him to see it, and he will 
come and undo it when the right time comes. Yes, 
I forget most of the things that happened long ago, 
but I remember a few, and that's one ; and I re- 
member some words I heard before my Hansl was 
bom — I don't know where I heard them, and per- 
haps I haven't got them quite right, but Hansl will 
know, for I taught them to him before I grew so 
old and stupid, and I've taught them to Friedl and 
Nannerl as well as I can, and they know them 
better than I do now,' and resting both hands on 
his staff, while a sudden light shone in his eyes, he 
repeated: 'Let the heavens rejoice and let the 
earth be glad ; let the field be joyful and all that is 
therein ; then shall all the trees of the wood rejoice. 
The desert shall rejoice and blossom as the rose, 
and instead of the thorn shall come up the fir- 
tree, and instead of the brier shall come up 
the myrtle-tree ; the wolf and the lamb shall feed 
together, and there shall be no more curse — no 
more curse.' " 

"When?" asked Claude, vaguely and absently, 
after a moment's pause ; for the words fell on his 
ear as an echo from by-gone days, and he was 
hardly conscious of what he said. 
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" When?'' repeated Pippo, in a tone of half 
reproach ; " when the Prince comes, to be sure, not 
before. Ah! doesn't it make any difference whether 
he comes or old Pippo goes ? who else can take 
away the curse? Ah ! but they are good words to 
think of I don't think Hansl has forgotten them, 
wherever he is, and Friedl will never forget them 
either ; I say them out loud sometimes, when I see 
what mischief the dwarfs have been at, swelling the 
stream and sending down mud and stones to lay 
the fields waste. " Ah !" I say, "you won't have it 
your own way much longer ; in spite of all you can 
do, the time is coming when the valleys shall be so 
thick with com that they laugh and sing. Yes, 
they'll laugh and sing, and I could sing myself, 
only to think of it Ah! won't it make any 
difference ? And Hansl is coming too — Hansl is 
coming, perhaps to-morrow, perhaps before the 
sun sets." 

He had relapsed into his usual dreamy tone 
again, and the Professor turned away somewhat 
abruptly, saying to himself, **What an odd old 
fellow he is ! I suppose it's natural to him to think 
in allegories and talk in allegories; but it's perplex- 
ing to ordinary folks, for there is no telling when 
he is speaking literally. Well, if this notion of his 
makes him happy, I don't know why I should try 
to take it away from him — at least, until I have 
something better to put in its place, which I can't 
say that I have at present" 
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He turned homewards, but just as he reached 
his dwelling stopped suddenly and stood still. 

"Ah ! I have it!" he said to himself, "I remember 
now, the eastern gate of Jerusalem is called the 
Golden Gate; and the Jews expect that their 
Messiah will come by it into the city, and the 
Turks keep it carefully blocked up in consequence. 
Fridolino cannot possibly know anything about 
that, I should say — only really, there is no telling 
what he does know or doesn't know ; in fact, I feel 
more and more that it is impossible to know any- 
thing certainly, except scientific facts capable of 
demonstration. Well, it is odd! and that's all I feel 
capable of saying about it" 

Early the following morning, the Professor was 
roused from his slumbers by an imperative knock- 
ing, followed by a shrill summons from Frido to 
make haste out and see the sun rise ; and Claude 
needed but little persuasion — for, although he 
expected to see no more than an ordinary dawn, 
still, was not that an ever new sight, always beauti- 
ful, yet never the same. 

Moreover, he was curious to see what was the 
particular appearance which had attracted Frido's 
attention. 

A pale, tremulous, rose-coloured light was just 
beginning to touch the loftiest of the snow-clad 
peaks, while all beneath them was still shrouded in 
gloom ; and the dark, silent mountains looked inex- 
pressibly solemn and mysterious — almost phantom- 

M 
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like, and much less real and substantial than they 
did in broad daylight. 

The two watched in silence, as the light slowly 
spread and brightened, and the shadows rolled 
gradually, very gradually, away. 

" There ! " said Frido presently, in a low tone ; 
and Claude saw where one bright, burning shaft, 
glanced through what appeared to be an opening 
in the masses of snow and ice which crowned the 
summit of the Fiirstenberg, and kindled them as 
with a fiery touch until they shone like ruddy, 
burnished gold. The outline of the mountain, seen 
from the spot selected by Frido, bore quite sufficient 
resemblance to a castle with its turrets and towers 
to account for the boy's fancy; and the opening 
certainly was like a door-way, or rather gigantic 
portal, set a little way open at first, but gradually, 
as it seemed, rolled back on its hinges by invisible 
hands, to let the full tide of golden glory stream 
through. 

What with the dazzling, almost blinding bright- 
ness, the purity of the snowy peaks, and the clear 
green and blue of the mysterious glacier, the scene 
was one not soon to be forgotten. 

Surely Frido was not so far wrong when he took 
it for a glimpse of higher and better things ; for 
are not all the glories of nature, in which after his 
simple sort he took such loving delight — are not 
all the discoveries of science in which Claude him- 
self was interested — just so many glimpses into an 
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unknown world lying equally beyond the ken of 
either ? Is not all true beauty of art, as well as of 
nature a revelation — a door set a little way open, 
through which, for those who have eyes to see 
there streams a faint reflex of the Divine glory ? 



CHAPTER VII. 

FRIDO'S QUEST. 

'* Whatever crazy sorrow saith, 
No life that breathes with human breath 
Has ever truly long'd for death. 

'Tis life, whereof our nerves are scant — 
Oh life, not death, for which we pant ; 
More life, and fuller, that I want 

Like an iEolian harp that wakes 

No certain air, but overtakes 

Far thought with music that it makes : 

Such seemed the whisper at my side, 

* What is it thou knowest, sweet voice?' I cried ; 

* A hidden hope,' the voice replied.*' 

The Two Voices. 

'HE cold weather returned again after a short 

interval of warmth and brightness, and the 

Professor found that he had made a decided 

mistake in leaving his winter quarters so 

soon. 

There was not much to tempt him out of doors, 

and he spent most of the day within the comfort- 
164 
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able shelter of his hut, but generally went down to 
the " Gems," as usual, to have his meals, and a little 
chat with Mother Ursula, Frido, Nanni, old Pippo, 
and any one else that came in his way. Indoors, 
he found plenty of occupation, as usual, and he was 
also busy writing down Frido's story, with such 
additions as he had gathered from other authorities ; 
moreover, he had brought with him a whole library 
of legendary lore, which served very well to amuse 
him when his severer studies were ended for the 
day. As he worked his way through volumes of 
Marchen and Volksagen, Mediaeval Romances, and 
Keltic Traditions, it interested him to note the 
strong family likeness existing between some of 
them and the " Legend of the Fiirstenberg," as he 
named his own collection ; and when he read of the 
experiences of such respectable persons as Lazarus 
Gitschner, who was, by his own account, admitted 
to see all the marvels of the Wunderberg, where 
Charlemagne waits with his army until the time 
shall arrive for him to come forth ; when he read 
of the numerous herd -men and shepherd - boys 
who had seen and spoken to Barbarossa, or had 
seen Charles V. and his host march forth from their 
mountain retreat before the outbreak of war, and of 
the equally trustworthy Spaniards who affirm that 
on Midsummer Eve they have seen Boabdil and his 
Moorish warriors issue forth from the mountains of 
Granada — when he read these and many other 
equally marvellous experiences, he would some- 
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times lay down his book and speculate on the 
kind of temperament necessary for the seeing of 
such visions. It must require some peculiar tem- 
perament very different from his own, he was quite 
certain. Most of these " visions " were, no doubt, 
merely very vivid dreams ; others might be optical 
illusions, occasioned by some abnormal condition 
of the nerves, or the atmosphere. He remembered 
an account of a mirage seen off the coast of Ireland, 
in which rocky headlands, bays, cliffs, lighthouses, 
smiling green-fields and villages had been distinctly 
visible ; and no doubt if any of the peasants saw it, 
they considered it a conclusive proof of the real exist- 
ence of their dream-land, Tir-na-n-Oge, the Land 
of Youth ; perhaps, too, the many well-attested in- 
stances of second-sight, with which Scotch memoirs 
abounded, might be explained in one or other of 
these ways. Still, these dreams, imaginations, or 
whatever they were, were clearly the result, rather 
than the cause, of that widely-spread expectation 
of a better age to come, which confronted him 
perpetually. 

How, when, and where, did it originate ? or was 
it due merely to the indomitable hopefulness of 
human nature ? Even so, that was only pushing 
the difficulty a little further back. Why was man 
so persistently hopeful in the teeth of the experi- 
ence of centuries? And again, he asked himself, 
could such hope have arisen if it had never been 
destined to anything 1>ut disappointment? Of 
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course he knew, or at least he thought he knew, how 
" religious " people would dispose of the question. 
They would say that this hope referred to the world 
beyond the grave — that it was fulfilled by man's 
" dying and going to heaven ; " but was it, as a 
matter of fact ? He could not see that it was. No 
number of " happy deaths " would change the pre- 
sent state of things, or put a stop to the groaning 
and travailing. 

No, he must admit that, foolish as he was, old 
Pippo had the best of the argument here ; for, if 
death were the only hope, then there was no hope 
at all for the earth, or for man while he dwelt upon 
it, and there was no end to be looked for but de- 
struction. Well, he wondered it did not occur to 
these '* good " people that, by talking in this way 
they surrendered the field to the enemy, whose 
" works " instead of being " destroyed," would thus 
culminate triumphantly in utter ruin, and leave him 
victorious in one quarter at least. 

He did not pretend to know much about such 
matters himself; the only thing that seemed certain 
was that nothing was or could be certain ; but 
Pippo's notion, divested of some of its absurdities, 
was more consistent at least than the other. 

Claude's studies and speculations were, however, 
destined to be interrupted and thrown quite into 
the back-ground before many days were over. 

Things did not go well in the valley that spring, 
and never, since he had first known it, had there 
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been so many accidents of one kind and another or 
sojmuch distress among the people. The Ice- 
maidens and the dwarfs were especially active, 
according to Pippo, for cold, bitter blasts came down 
from the mountains and killed the young lambs 
and kids in numbers, while one of the goat-herds 
was lost with his whole flock in the snow. Then, 
with a sudden outburst of warmer weather, came 
floods and torrents of a more calamitous nature 
than had been known for years. The stream which 
flpwed through the valley and in dry seasons 
dwindled to a thread, suddenly swelled into a 
furious river and rushed along foaming and roar- 
ing, carrying away bridges, threatening houses, 
drowning cattle, inundating meadows, and doing 
all the mischief that could reasonably be expected 
of it by the most exacting of dwarfs. So g^eat, 
indeed, was the danger at one time, that every 
soul in the valley watched night and day in dread 
of some terrible catastrophe ; and when at last the 
waters abated and the stream returned to its ordin- 
ary bed, the marks of ruin and devastation it had 
left behind were pitiable indeed to behold. 

For a while Claude worked vigorously with the 
rest in repairing the damage and devising means 
whereby such calamities might be averted or at 
least mitigated for the future ; but presently other 
matters claimed most of his attention. 

The people as well as their cattle had no doubt 
been weakened by the length and privations of the 
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winter and backward spring, and now an epidemic 
illness broke out among them and laid them low. 

The nearest village doctor was many a long mile 
offy and as it was quite impossible for him to g^ve 
them the attention they required, Claude provided 
himself with all medical necessaries and devoted 
himself to caring for them. It was no sinecure ; for 
some of his patients needed constant watching, and 
their cottages were scattered far apart, while the 
mountain paths were by no means easy walking, 
so that he was on his feet from morning till 
evening, barely found time to snatch his meals, and 
not infrequently passed the night at the bedside 
of some sufferer about whom he was especially 
anxious. 

Both* Mother Ursula and Nanni were among the 
victims; butFrido happily escaped, and was unre- 
mitting in his attention to them both. A very 
cheerful nurse he was, for however grieved he might 
be, he never seemed to be utterly cast down as so 
many were. Looking at him, even when things 
were at their worst, one was reminded of the sun 
shining behind a cloud, still shining, only partly 
dimmed, and ready to burst out again in full bright- 
ness at any moment 

"The boy must be beside himself," Claude 
would mutter almost angrily, as, after telling him 
with tears in his blue eyes of some sad case of 
suffering or distress, Frido would suddenly dash 
them away and look up with his brightest smile, 
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as if he had been communicating none but the 
most joyful intelligence. And yet it was impossible 
to be really angry with him, when one saw his 
thoughtfulness and tenderness for every living 
thing. He had a kind word for all, and wherever 
he went was sure to be followed by a dog, or a 
goat, or some of the birds which he had fed during 
the winter; and as for the smiles which would 
break out on his face from time to time, no one 
who watched him could dream for a moment that 
they proceeded from indifference to pain and 
sorrow. Rather, it was as if he knew some precious 
and beautiful secret which he longed to tell every 
one, and yet was obliged to keep to him- 
self 

One day, indeed, Claude found him in a passion 
of tears, sobbing his very heart out over the dead 
body of a jack-daw. It was one of the many birds 
he had befriended during the winter, but had 
grown especially tame and familiar, and its droll 
ways had been a source of great amusement to 
Nannerl and himself It had come at his call that 
day, as usual, when he was going on some errand 
for the Grandmother, and had hopped and fluttered 
along by his side, chattering all the time, some- 
times flying ofT to stretch its wings and then 
coming back to perch on his head or arm, and he had 
taught it a new trick to amuse Nannerl. He had 
left it outside the cottage while he went in to give 
his message, and when he came out again it was 
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lying dead on the ground, killed by a stone from 
the hand of a mischievous boy. 

" Yes, he knew the boy — ^he was fond of killing 
things, and they said he would be a clever hunter 
when he grew up ; but — poor Jack was so happy 
only a minute before! and he might have been 
happy still if he had never tamed him and taught 
him to follow him ! " 

It was such an unusual thing to see Frido in 
tears, that Claude was disposed to go and inflict sum- 
mary chastisement on the offender ; for every one 
had heard of Friedl's jackdaw, and the boy must 
have known what he was about, and have done it 
out of pure mischief. 

But Frido was not at all eager for vengeance. 

" No, it won't bring him to life again," said he, 
tenderly stroking his pet's glossy plumage ; it isn't 
Tomerl, it's the dwarfs, who hate to see anything 
happy. I won't try to tame any more until they 
are gone for good and all, for it only brings the 
poor things to a bad end." 

And with that he took up the dead bird and 
went away to bury it in his garden. But for the 
next few days Frido looked gjrave ; his violin was 
more than usually plaintive, and when his other 
feathered friends came round him, he would not 
let himself take notice of or encourage them; though 
he tried to console himself and Nannerl by repeating 
over and over again, that "the time wasn't come 
yet, but it was sure to come by and by, quite sure, 
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and then the birds and all the other creatures 
would be quite safe and happy." Fortunately, 
Nanni was rapidly recovering from her attack, and 
though still weak and wan-looking was able now 
to be out of doors with him in the warm part of 
the day, and in trying to amuse her and find 
wild flowers for her, he gradually recovered from 
his grief. 

As the month of June advanced, the Grandmother 
too was able to be about the house again and to 
resume by degrees some of her wonted occupations, 
but her hands trembled as they had not done 
before her illness, and worse still, her sight had 
failed so rapidly during the last month that she was 
now all but entirely blind. 

She said nothing about this fresh calamity at first, 
being afraid to own it even to herself, and trying to 
believe that as her strength returned she should see 
better ; and, as weakness for a while prevented her 
bustling about as she had been wont to do, no 
one at first observed the change. As she sat in 
her arm-chair by the fire, her fingers were busy with 
the accustomed knitting, which rarely needed a 
glance, so much a matter of habit it had become ; 
and she knew so well all the ins and outs of her 
dwelling, and the place of every article in it, that 
she managed in a wonderful way for a time to 
avoid such mistakes as must have attracted notice. 

She was unusually quiet and silent, it is true, but 
that might be because she still felt weak and Ian- 
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guid, and the neighbours were too much occupied 
by their own troubles to pay any very great heed 
to her, nor did she encourage them to be minute in 
their inquiries. 

Strange to say, the person she cared most to see, 
next of course to the " children," was old Pippo ; 
and she listened, actually without impatience, to 
his long rambling stories, and even sometimes for- 
got her knitting for several minutes together while 
he sat and talked to her. 

One evening Frido presented himself at the door 
of Claude's dwelling, asking for a fresh supply of 
medicine for a sick child. The Professor had had 
a long, fatiguing, anxious day, attending to his 
scattered patients. Moreover, the sight of all this 
trouble and suffering had had a very depressing 
effect on him, and it had re-awakened all the old 
rebellious thoughts, and had filled his mind with 
fierce doubts and questionings such as exhausted 
him far more than the mere bodily labour had done. 
Altogether he was feeljng very worn and weary 
when Frido presented himself; and somehow the 
sight of the boy*s bright face only increased his 
irritability, so out of keeping it seemed with his own 
glootny thoughts and the scenes he had of late been 
witnessing. 

" What does make you keep smiling ? " he mut- 
tered peevishly in an undertone, as he turned away 
to get what was wanted. " Tm sure I don't see 
anything to smile at." 
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Whether Frido heard the question or not, his 
reply, if reply it was intended for, sounded odd, to 
say the least of it. 

"The Grandmother is very sad to-day," he 
observed, " her eyes are quite dark now. She took 
me for Nannerl this morning, though I was stand- 
ing quite close to her ; and ever since she has done 
nothing but cry and wring her hands, and wonder 
what is to become of us all." 

"And that makes you smile?" said Claude 
sharply ; he could not help it, he felt so provoked, 
but he knew it was imjust, and before the words 
were well out of his mouth he would have recalled 
them, for Frido darted at him such a look of 
reproach as he had never seen on the boy's face 
before. 

Yet in another minute the smile had shone out 
again, and he said quietly, but decidedly, " The Hen- 
will see. It wants but a week to St John's Eve." 
And then, as if afraid that he had already said too 
much, he caught up the medicine and rushed off, 
leaving the Professor to feel angry with himself 
and more cast down than ever, though also a little 
curious as to what the boy could mean. " I sup- 
pose," he thought, " he is working himself up to the 
notion that he is to have an adventure of some sort" 
But he had no opportunity of inquiring, as for the 
next day or two he did not see much of Frido^ 
though he heard him in the distance calling to his 
flock and playing on the willow-pipe, which was 
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his constant companion, while the violin was kept 
for times of more leisure, and was generally in great 
requisition every evening. He could distinguish 
Frido's pipe from those of all the other herd-boys, 
for no one else played the strange wild airs he did. 
Where he had heard them, or whether he had ever 
heard them at all, was a mystery quite incapable of 
solution. 

The other boys played and sang the usual well- 
known tunes common in that part of the country, 
and sweet and musical enough they sounded when 
heard in the distance, mingled with the music of the 
cow-bells or re-echoed by the mountains. Frido, 
too, played and sang all these airs as well as any- 
body; and so much was his skill thought of that 
there was hardly a wedding or merry-making in 
any of the adjoining hamlets to which he and his 
fiddle were not invited — sl circumstance which grati- 
fied Mother Ursula's pride in her adopted son, and 
also put a trifle in the boy's pocket 

But when Frido was quite alone with none but 
his four-footed companions, and perhaps Nanni to 
hear him, he would play such plaintive melodies 
that Claude, hearing them sometimes as they 
floated down to him on the still evening air, won- 
dered within himself what the boy could be think- 
ing of to play in that fashion. For he played at 
such times, not as if he were rendering certain sets 
of notes, or certain musical phrases which he had 
heard and learnt, but as if his instrument, whether 
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pipe or fiddle, were perfectly under his control, 
almost a part of himself indeed, and he were using 
it to express his own thoughts and feelings. Some- 
times the long drawn plaintive notes seemed to 
be pleading with earnest yearning, and then 
again they would die away into a soft sweet 
melody, expressive of such perfect repose and con- 
tentment, such perfect satisfaction of all the long- 
ings that had gone before, that Claude felt for a 
moment as he thought Saul must have done when 
the evil spirit fled, charmed away by the music of 
David's harp. 

" Can you play me some of the things you play 
when you are away on the hills ? " he had asked 
Frido one day, curious to hear how they would 
sound close at hand ; and Frido took up his fiddle 
with alacrity, but began to play one of the ordinary 
popular airs. 

" Not that," interrupted Claude, " that is not the 
sort of thing you play when you are quite alone up 
yonder ; you play then as if you were talking to 



some one." 



" Ah ! " said Frido, shaking his head, " so I^am, 
but I can't do it here and now; those things I play 
to the Prince." 

" And do you think he hears you ? " 

" To be sure he does ; and some day, perhaps, he 
will come out and take me in to see the castle, as 
he did one of the herd-men some years ago." 

And that was all the satisfaction the Professor 
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obtained at that time ; but, as the days went on, it 
seemed to him that Frido's playing became more 
and more plaintive and earnest in its pleading, until 
he could almost have fancied it a human voice. 

Mother Ursula was indeed in a sad state at this 
time, and as his other patients were now recovered or 
recovering, Claude went more frequently to see her. 
Not that he could do much, beyond supplying her 
with such simple, strengthening medicine as she 
needed ; but she seemed to like him to go, though 
she said little, and scarcely alluded to the great 
trouble which weighed on her mind. 

One evening, however, the next before Midsummer 
Eve, the Professor found the door of the " Gems " 
ajar as he passed, and walked in without the 
ceremony of knocking. There, with her knitting- 
needles fallen from her busy fingers, sat the Grand- 
mother quite alone, and so completely buried in her 
thoughts that she did not move, and seemed even 
not to be aware of his entrance. 

"Good evening. Mother Ursula," said Claude 
gently, sitting down by her side. But to his surprise 
she started and turned round nervously, half eager, 
half as it seemed bewildered, 

"Who is it?" she asked faintly, stretching out 
her hands; "is it you. Cola? or is it Seppi ? speak to 
me, speak, for I can't see you." 

" It is only I, Mother Ursula," said the Professor, 
putting his hand on hers ; " I am afraid I came in 
too suddenly and disturbed you/' 

N 
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Sh6 knew him well enough then, as a deep sigh 
showed only too plainly ; and in a tremulous voice, 
very unlike her usually firm tones, she said, "I must 
have been dreaming I suppose, but it was very real. 
Old Pippo and Friedl are always talking of the 
time when the Prince will come and bring them 
back with him, and for a moment, just before you 
spoke, I saw them so plainly that I fancied it was 
Cola saying ' Good evening. Mother,' just as he used 
to do. Ah I but it's years and years since I heard 
him say that. Ah, my Cola 1 he was the last, the 
boldest and bravest and the gentlest of them all ! 
if only he had been spared things would have been 
different, and the child would have had some one 
to care for her when I am old and useless ; but 
the cruel ice-maidens never spare any one old or 
young that they can lay hands on ; and as for the 
Prince that Friedl is so positive about, he is a long 
time, a very long time in coming, so long that he 
seems to have forgotten all about us." 

"Well," said Claude, not feeling competent to 
give much encouragement on this head, and casting 
about for some more substantial hope ; " well, we 
must hope that you will be yourself again before long. 
There really is no reason, you know, why you should 
not be as strong as ever in a little while, if you take 
care now; and I'm sure Nannerl and Friedl are good 
children, anxious to do all they can to help yoiL" 

" Good children ? ay, so they are ; but I am dark 
I tell you — dark^ and nobody knows what that is 
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until it comes upon him. The children ? and what 
.can they do, poor things ? and if I were to be taken 
to-morrow, as I might be for anything I know, 
what is to become of a child like Nannerl, without 
father, mother, brother or sister to have an eye 
to her ? who's to look after the spinning and the 
churning and the cheese-making ? and who's to keep 
the old ^Gems,' that has been in our family for 
generations and generations, as you may tell by the 
old cross-bows and queer bits of armour lying in the 
loft to this day. It must be many a long year 
since folks used such clumsy things, but they be- 
longed to our forefathers, and so weVe kept them, 
though they are nothing but lumber. And what is 
to become of the boy Friedl? he isn't old enough to 
keep things going by himself. He could get his living 
fast enough, I'm not afraid of that Many would 
be glad to have him as herd-boy, let alone his 
fiddle ; but, if only he were a few years older, he 
should have the cows and house and everything, 
and the child Nannerl too. She was always 
happier with him than anyone else when she was a 
baby, and it's just the same now. Yes 1 if he were 
ten years older, I could die in peace, and not feel that 
everything would go to rack and ruin as soon as I 
am out of the way ; but as it is I can't think who 
would keep the ' Gems,' that I can't ! for it needs 
some one with a head upon his shoulders." 

"Well," said Claude, cheerfully, «I wouldn't 
trouble myself about that at present, if I were you. 
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I don't at all think we are going to lose you yet, 
and I expect you will live to see Friedl and Nan- 
nerl, too, grow up." 

But Mother Ursula was not to be so easily con- 
soled, and soon her thoughts reverted to the sons 
and husband whom she had lost Claude had 
heard these tragical stories more than once before ; 
and indeed, many of the peasants had similar tales 
to tell ; for accidents from snowstorms, avalanches, 
landslips, crevasses, and swollen torrents, were sadly 
common; and there was not a rugged path any- 
where which had not one or more rude crosses set 
up to show where some one had come to an un- 
timely and violent end. 

But Mother Ursula's losses had all occurred 
years ago, and bitter as they had been at the time, 
they were, if not forgotten, at all events seldom 
referred to ; and she herself, since the Professor 
had known her, had been so uniformly cheerful and 
active, that it was difficult to imagine there had 
been such dark days in her past history. 

But now, since her illness and blindness, all the 
old memories seemed to have been stirred into 
fresh life ; all the by-gone days returned with re- 
newed vividness, and of late she had sometimes 
puzzled Nannerl and Friedl by calling them by the 
names of those whom she had lost 

Claude had happened to come in just when she 
was engrossed in these reminiscences — ^so engrossed, 
indeed, so entirely carried back into the past, that 
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for the moment she fancied herself once more the 
happy wife of Kaspar, the chamois-hunter, and the 
proud mother of her three brave sons, Seppi, Bruno, 
add Cola, and would hardly have been surprised to 
see them all come in as usual when the work of the 
day was ended. 

She had seldom talked so much before of her 
past history, but it seemed to afford her some sort 
of pleasure and relief, and Claude listened patiently 
while she told at great length how Kaspar had been 
lured to his fate by a herd of Gemsen ; how the 
swift-footed creatures had fled like the wind, hardly 
touching the ground with their hoofs ; how they 
had safely crossed a dangerous part of the glacier ; 
and how, when Kaspar ventured after them, the 
treacherous snow-covered surface had given way, 
and he had been precipitated into the depths below, 
where he was found many days after, crushed to 
death. 

Then there were the boys — famous marksmen all 
three of them, sure to hit the bull's-eye, and known 
at all the shooting-matches for miles round. Steady 
and industrious they were too ; but then came the 
war, and the cry went round that the Fatherland 
and the Kaiser were in danger, and off they must 
go ! there was no keeping them — Bruno and Seppi 
that was, for Cola stayed to look after his mother. 
No, she didn't know what it was all about ; but her 
two sons had been taken from her. It was no 
wonder they would go, for they had heard their 
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father tell sad tales about the old war, when there 
had been terrible work in some of the valleys, and 
whole villages were burnt and the poor people left 
homeless, and who could tell but what it might be 
the same again ? So they went like many more ! 
And Seppi had died a soldier^s death miles away 
from his native valley ; and Bruno — ah ! he had 
come back indeed, but how different from the 
strong, upright, handsome young man who had 
gone away! He was so disfigured that even his 
own mother hardly knew him ; and he only lin- 
gered a few months in miserable suffering, and 
then he too died. 

" But, ah ! '* continued Mother Ursula, with some- 
thing of triumph in her face and tone, " they were 
brave lads ! and the Kaiser was proud of his moun- 
taineers, and he said that every one of them was a 
hero! There was only Cola left then, and for a 
few years things went on quietly, and there was so 
much to do that there was no time to sit and fret 
over those that were gone. Then Cola married 
and brought his wife home, and Nannerl was bom; 
and I used to wonder sometimes whether I was 
awake or asleep, it seemed so strange to have a 
child in the house again. But they couldn't leave 
us in peace, even so. Cola went out shooting one 
day, when the babe was a few weeks old, and he 
never came back, and was never heard of again. 
Ay, that was the worst of all, not to know ! and to 
think that perhaps — but there," she broke oflT— 
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" where's the good of thinking ? However it hap- 
pened, it has all been over many a year now. But 
his wife, she was always rather a poor-spirited 
thing; and she fretted and pined, and pined and 
fretted, till she came to look like a ghost or a 
shadow, and before the year was out the child was 
an orphan. Some folk can die of trouble and some 
folk can't ! There was no time for me to sit and 
fret^ with everything to think of, and even the child 
to see to ; for she, poor thing, grew weaker and 
weaker all through the summer, and did nothing 
but moan after Cola, till I thought I should have 
gone crazy, and I think I should, if it had not been 
for the butter and cheese ; but you can't let good 
milk and cream spoil, even if your heart is break- 
ing ! And old Pippo was a help, for he took to the 
child, and he used to talk to poor Elsa, and tell her 
it would all be right some day, — and she seemed 
to like to hear him, for she was quiet while he 
talked ; and I used to catch a word now and then 
as I went in and out, and for a daft-like body like 
old Pippo it was wonderful ; but as soon as he was 
gone, she fell to making her old moan. Things 
couldn't go on long in that fashion, and, before the 
winter came, Nannerl and I were alone together — 
they were all gone, all gone ! " 

As Mother Ursula's dismal narration drew to a 
close, Frido slipped noiselessly into the room ; and 
when she had finished, he went up to her, and 
putting his hand in hers, whispered softly, " Dear 
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Grandmother, they are all safe with the great army 
now, and the Prince will bring them back socmi — 
perhaps vefy soon. Think if they should come to- 
morrow, or ie/ore to-morrow — perhaps to-nighil" 

And with that he was gone again, as quietly as 
he had come. But Mother Ursula actually smiled 
for the first time that evening, and it was in a less 
melancholy voice that she said, "Bless the boy! 
that's always his song. Sometimes I wonder whether 
the Prince he talks of did not really send him, as 
old Pippo said ; an3nvay he brought the stranger's 
blessing with him, that's certain. The Herr Pro- 
fessor knows *that since the darkness fell on me, 
I've had more time to sit still and think and listen, 
and sometimes I fancy it is all a dream, and that if 
I could open my eyes I should see them all again ; 
and I don't know but what old Pippo is wiser than 
folks think. I've thought so more lately since I've 
had more time to give heed to him ; but it is many 
years now that I've been waiting, and the time 
seems long, very long, especially since I have been 
dark. But if only the angels will keep the boy 
from the Seligen FrduleinI I couldn't bear to lose 
another ! " 

As the Professor walked home he looked out for 
Frido, but could see nothing of him, though he 
heard him plainly enough ; it could be no one else 
playing in that fashion, as if he were bubbling over 
with happiness. Claude thought he had never 
heard his fiddle utter such happy sounds beforet 
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and waited for some minutes to listen. Presently 
the music ceased, and while he still listened in the 
hope of more, a cheerful voice from the height 
above said, " Good night I " 

" Good night I" returned Claude, peering upwards 
through the fast gathering twilight " Your fiddle 
seems to be particularly cheerful this evening." 

"Ay! to-morrow is Midsummer Eve," was the 
oracular answer. 

« What in the world has that to do with it ? " 
thought he impatiently, little dreaming how, a few 
hours later, he should wish that he had paid more 
attention. 

The Professor was up early the next morning, 
intending to have a quiet day with his books and 
papers — ^the first he had had for many weeks ; but 
early as he was, some one else had been beforehand 
with him, for on his table was a grass-basket filled 
with moss and flowers, daintily arranged as none 
but Fridolino's fingers could have arranged them, he 
knew. 

He would not have looked at them so contentedly, 
however, nor would he have sat down so calmly to 
his books had he guessed that this was Frido's fare- 
well offering before he set out on his quest of the 
Golden Gate, and for the accomplishment of the 
great purpose which filled his mind. 

For this was the day to which the boy had been 
looking forward for weeks, when he was to set out 
for the Prince's castle, the opening of whose gate 
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he had watched, morning by morning, with hopes 
hitherto always disappointed. For some time he 
had cherished a secret hope that the Prince might 
one day appear to him, when he was out on the pas- 
tures quite by himself ; but all the troubles of the 
spring, and especially Mother Ursula's blindness 
and great distress, had made him resolve to wait 
no longer than Midsummer Eve, and, if the Prince 
had not come by that day, to go and seek him on 
the Fiirstenberg. 

He had felt instinctively that Claude did not 
sympathise with him on the subject of the Prince, 
and for this, among other reasons, had not said 
anything to him of his project, which was much too 
serious and beautiful in his eyes to be jested about 
Moreover, it was generally held essential to the suc- 
cess of such adventures that they should be kept 
profoundly secret, so that he had not even said any- 
thing to his old friend Pippo. 

Nannerl was his sole confidante — Nannerl, who 
shared all his hopes, and believed no less than him- 
self that he must be successful, he must find the 
gate, and be admitted to the presence of the Prince ; 
and then what more could be needed than that he 
should tell the story of all their troubles and their 
sufferings under the oppression of their cruel 
enemies, the dwarfs and ice-folk, and entreat him 
to come to their aid ? 

They fancied, both of them, that they could at last 
see buds beginning to swell on the old pear-tree,. 
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and it was quite certain that loud cracking noises 
like the report of guns had been heard of late in 
the direction of the glacier ; so it might be that the 
time was actually come, and the Prince was prepar- 
ing to issue forth from his long retirement 

Before Claude was astir, Frido was already on 
his way, running along the path which led up the 
valley, and quite confident of reaching the Fiirsten- 
berg in time to begin his climb long before the sun 
went down. He had started before sunrise that 
morning, without waiting to see the golden gate 
open, and his path lay for some distance through 
a pine-wood, which effectually prevented his seeing 
anything in the distance. But as soon as there 
was light enough to show him what he was about, 
he took care to gather a leaf or two of St John's 
Wort to put in his shoes, and with another tuft in 
his hat his preparations were complete, and he 
knew that he should not be too tired to continue 
his journey, even should it prove longer than he 
expected. 

The sun was up by the time he had left the 
wood and emerged on the meadoWs, and the day 
promised to be warm and bright, just such as Mid- 
summer Eve ought to be, and he bounded along in 
high spirits, saying to himself, " The poor Grande 
mother ! if I can but get one of the roses and a bit 
of the * leaf of the lame ' for her, then she will be 
strong and well again and able to see, and she will 
not moan and groan as she. has done lately, and 
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Nannerl, too, will grow strong and rosy again. But 
there are so many who are weak and ill, and even 
if they give me enough for all, that will not bring 
back Hansl and the rest ; only the Prince himself 
can do that" 

And then Frido fell to thinking of all who 
needed help, and hoped he should not forget to 
mention any. The path became steeper and more 
nigged as he went on, now following the course of 
a mountain torrent, which foamed noisily over 
blocks of limestone and granite, now winding 
slowly up over narrow ledges of rock, where none 
but the sure-footed mountaineer would dare to 
venture, and then plunging into the remains of an 
ancient forest destroyed by the repeated fall of 
avalanches, where the withered trunks were covered 
with bright-coloured orchids and a tangled mass of 
creepers and lichens, while briar roses, brambles, 
bind-weed and strawberry plants filled all the space 
between with wild luxuriance. What a pity that 
Nannerl was not with him to help gather the straw- 
berries 1 they were so much finer than those which 
grew nearer home ; but it would not do to stay 
and gather them now, or he might be too late, and 
he was afraid he should be in too great a hurry on 
his way back. Well, he must come another day ; 
but he had been on foot several hours now, and, 
though he would not dream of being tired, still he 
had better, he thought, sit down for a time in the 
shade while he could. This was the home of the 
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woodcock and blackcock, whose cry Frido could 
hear every now and then ; here, too, foxes and wild 
cats found a safe retreat, and in the deepest 
recesses the wolf and bear had their dens. 

On he went again, across scanty patches of grass 
and steep fields of rubbish, and then he had 
reached the edge of the glacier which he would 
have to cross higher up, and paused for a while to 
eat the rye-bread and hard cheese which he had 
brought with him. 

Not a human being was in sight ; but to Frido 
the spot was not in the least lonely, nor was it by 
any means as silent as one might expect From 
the sheltering rock under which he had sought 
refuge from the now scorching sun he could hear 
the shrill whistle of the shy little marmot, and the 
chirp of snowfinch, wallcreeper, wagtail and red- 
start, the cry of the ptarmigan, and the hoarse voice 
of the jack-daw, while the little siskin warbled and 
buzzed incessantly in the pine trees he had left. 

Innumerable insects hummed over the patches 
of thyme, campanula, hawkweed and saxifrage 
which grew among the rocks wherever there was 
sufficient moisture, and tiny streams and rills 
plashed and tinkled merrily in various directions ; 
while occasionally was to be heard the deeper, 
grander sound of some mass of snow falling from 
the side of the mountains, and plunging with a 
thunderous roar into the depths below, whence it 
sent up a cloud of white smoke like incense. 
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No, the mountains were not lonely now, what- 
ever they might be at other times ; for this was the 
tioisiest, merriest time of all the year, and every 
living thing seemed to be bent on making the very 
most of the few short weeks of spring and summer, 
which were all they could look for before winter 
resumed his accustomed sway. 

The valley, with its clusters of brown houses, 
was hidden from his sight now, and so too was the 
Fiirstenberg, for the rocks prevented his seeing far 
ahead, and the last time he had caught sight of the 
peaks they had so altered their shape that he could 
not distinguish them with any certainty. Still, this 
did not dismay him, for he knew that he was going 
in the right direction. After watching for a time 
the gambols of a whole family of young marmots 
who were enjoying themselves in a patch of white 
clover and seemed not to notice his presence, Frido 
unslung his violin and began to play. 

Then he paused, listened, and looked round. 
Surely some one, perhaps the Prince himself, would 
come and ask to whom he was playing ; and then 
he would answer boldly, " To the Prince !" and then 
all the rest of his dream would follow of a certainty. 

But he listened in vain. No human voice was to be 
heard, and nothing like a gate, golden or otherwise, 
was to be seen far or near. Still he did not lose 
heart. It was evening when Lois, the crystal- 
seeker, had found his way into the castle; and, 
when he came to think of it, he remembered that 
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those who had been favoured by a sight of the 
garden, had almost always been taken in to spend 
the night 

It was quite evident that he would not be able 
to get home again before the next morning ; but 
Nannerl knew where he was, and would tell the 
Grandmother, if she grew anxious; and then, of 
course, they would be quite easy about him, even if 
he should be away weeks instead of hours ; and he 
might be ; for if he found his way into the garden, 
he should not be able to tell how the time went, 
every minute would become an hour or even a 
day, though he made up his mind for the Grand- 
mother's sake to stay as short a time as possible. 

Every now and then he half fancied that he must 
be near the garden, for the air was filled with such 
sweet scents it seemed hardly possible they could 
come from anywhere else ; and then, again, when 
he looked at the bushes covered with red Alpine 
roses, or passed some velvety patch of emerald 
turf, on which were scattered dark-blue gentians, 
hyacinths, bluebells, lilies, and the most fragrant 
of violets, besides numerous other Alpine flowers, 
he almost doubted whether even the wonderful 
rose-garden could produce anything more lovely. 

Now he set off again, following the steep rugged 
footpath along the margin of the glacier, until at 
length he reached a line of stakes which showed 
where it was safe to cross. He had never been as 
far as this before, but he had heard the cowherds 
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speak of taking cattle across the glacier to the alp 
on the other side, and without doubt this was the 
track. It would have been better to cross early 
in the morning or late in the evening, of course ; 
but it could not be helped now, and he had had 
too much practice on the glacier nearer home to 
feel much alarm, though he was not rash either, 
and carefully felt his way with his strong staff, for 
fear of any hidden crack or hole. 

He had reached the alp in safety at last, after 
sundry slips and stumbles, and now paused for a 
minute to survey the position. He could see peaks 
and pinnacles innumerable rising sharp and distinct 
against the blue sky, and he could see that, higher 
up the mountain, the glacier was broken and up- 
heaved into great irregular masses many feet in 
height, and of every variety of fantastic shape, 
frozen waves, towers, pyramids. The pasture ter- 
minated in a steep slope, strewn with loose stones 
and rocks, and above this rose cliff upon cliff ; but 
look carefully as he might, he could see no trace of 
either castle or gate; and yet this was undoubtedly 
the Furstenberg, and yonder glacier was the one 
which he had so often seen glowing in the morning 
sun. Well, perhaps he would have to get lost 
before he found it ! Lois had lost his way, and it 
might be that that was an essential part of the 
programme. He went on hopefully still, though 
in spite of the St John's Wort, he found it neces- 
sary to rest more and more frequently. 
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He was following the course of the glacier, for 
that was now his only guide^ and must at least 
take him higher and higher up the mountain, which 
he supposed was his best chance ; but path there 
was none, not even a cattle-track, for he had left 
the pasture behind him, and his progress was very 
slow. Another quarter of an hour and he was 
floundering through soft snow, without being ap- 
parently a whit nearer attaining the object of his 
quest. Still he must be nearer — he might be quite 
close without knowing it ; any moment he might 
see the gate or even the Prince — ^perhaps he should 
have to push on only a very little way farther. To 
be sure, everything around him was bleak, bare, 
and desolate, and much less like a garden than 
the pastures he had left ; but that was nothing in 
a case of this sort. 

Then, as he paused and pondered, wondering 

whether there were anything he had omitted to do, he 

felt a sudden rush of cold air, which made him shiver 

a little ; but there was not a speck of cloud to be seen 

an3nvhere, and in a moment or two all was perfectly 

still and calm again. The calm lasted only a few 

minuter, however, and then came another cold blast 

which screamed dismally among the crags ; now, 

too, he noticed a ragged white blot which had 

appeared suddenly on the mountain on the opposite 

side of the glacier. The white blot increased in 

size as if by magic ; and while he was still looking 

and wondering whether or no his eyes had deceived 

O 
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him, it had already blurred the outlines of the rocks 
and was advancing rapidly towards him. Then 
other white patches showed themslves here and 
there in several places at once, dancing hither and 
thither, jerked about, torn into shreds by the wind, 
then uniting again in larger masses than before. 

Frido knew the meaning of it well enough now, 
and looking round for some shelter from the wind, 
saw that there was a hollow in the rocks above him, 
where he would be at least less exposed than in his 
present position ; but tired as he was, it was a stiff 
climb, and by the time he had reached it, the whole 
heaven was filled with whirling, boiling clouds, 
which now and then showed glimpses of blue sky 
through their jagged rents, but seemed to become 
every moment more and more dense. 

Fogs among the mountains were sometimes very 
partial, as Frido knew ; it might be quite clear only 
a few hundred yards off, and it might presently roll 
away altogether. Meantime there was nothing for 
it but to wait and watch, and console himself with 
the reflection that he had succeeded in his losing 
his way quite as effectually as Lois the Strahler, or 
any of the other fortunate individuals whose adven- 
tures he emulated. Creeping as far into the recess 
as he could, he sat down and made an attempt to 
play on his fiddle; but his fingers were stiff, and when 
he tried his pipe instead, the fog seemed to get down 
his throat and he could hardly bring out a note ; 
moreover, his teeth began to chatter and his limbs 
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to ache with the icy chillness of the air, and he 
longed to move about and try to get a little warmth 
into his bones ; but it was as thick as ever, and he 
dared not move away from the rock, as one unwary 
step might send him into unknown depths below, 
so that all he could do Was to stamp his feet and 
remain patiently where he was. • 

" It is a trick of the ice-maidens," he said to him- 
self dreamily, " they know they will not be allowed 
to play with fog and storms when the Prince 
comes." 

Then he lifted his head hopefully, and listened, 
for he could hear the wind coming again. In an- 
other moment it was there ; but instead of lifting the 
fog, it filled the air with fine, blinding, powdery 
snow, so that he was obliged to crouch down with 
his face towards the rock to get his breath. He had 
squeezed himself up into the farthest possible 
comer with his back towards the hurricane, but a 
very few instants were enough to cover him with 
snow; and every moment his limbs were becoming 
more cramped and stiff, and himself so drowsy that 
he felt as if it would be impossible to keep awake 
much longer. 

He had heard, of course, of the danger of going 
to sleep under such circumstances, but all his senses 
were by this time becoming benumbed, and he was 
unable to think connectedly for a minute together. 

The sensation of aching cold was passing off now 
and giving place to a delicious feeling of repose 
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from which he had no longer the sense or desire to 
rouse himself. 

Once, at the sound of light, swift footsteps, he 
half turned, and his hand touched something soft, 
and he fancied there was a puff of warm breath on 
his cheek, but he did not care to disturb himself to 
see who or what it was that had come to share his 
refuge j all living creatures were his friends, and he 
was never afraid of any of them, and even if he had 
been, he had no energy left to be so now^ 

But now a great change had come to Frido. It 
seemed to him that the cliff had suddenly opened ; 
and springing to his feet again, he found that all 
his weariness was gone, and he was as fresh as 
when he had first started. He had passed through 
the rock, and now, pursued by the Seligen Fraulein, 
with their cold blue eyes and fluttering white gar- 
ments, he was bounding along at full speed over a 
lovely green alp, following a wonderful Gems, 
more beautiful than any he had ever seen before, 
which every now and then turned its head and 
looked at him with its large black eyes as if to 
encourage him to follow. 

On they went like the wind ; the Seligen Frau- 
lein were left far behind, and now Frido's heart 
beat high with hope ; for, shining in the distance, 
he beheld the Golden Gate of his expectations, the 
object of his journey and the goal of all his desires. 



CHAPTER VIIL 

MIDSUMMER EVE. 

*^ It chanced upon the merry, merry Christmas Eve, 
I went sighing past the Church, across the moorland 
dreary, 
Oh ! never sin and want and woe this earth will leave, 
And the bells but mock the wailing round, they sing so 
cheery. 
How long, O Lord ! how long before Thou come agsun ? 

Still in cellar and in garret, and on moorland dreary. 
The orphans moan and widows weep, and poor men toil in 
vain, 
nril the earth is sick of hope deferred, though Christmas 
bells be cheery."- Charles Kingsley. 

T was post-day in the valley, and the customaty 
heap of papers, reviews, and editors* letters 
had arrived for the Professor in the course of 
the day, with nothing for any one besides. 
That post-bag of his was a constant source of won- 
der to the peasants ; it seemed extraordinary that 
his friends should have so much to say to him 
every fortnight, though they had heard that a 
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mania for letter-writing was one of the peculiarities 
of the English as a nation. 

Claude, however, had long given up correspond- 
ing with his friends, as we have seen; and the 
opening of the post-bag was a very matter-of-fact 
affair with him, since he knew it could contain 
nothing but communications of a business-like 
character. On this Midsummer Eve, therefor^ 
while Frido was, as he believed, on his way to the 
Golden Gate, the Professor looked over the con- 
tents of his bag in a very leisurely way, feeling in 
no great hurry about it, and rather enjoying the 
consciousness that he might be as idle as he 
pleased, without neglecting anybody. He had 
been so unusually busy and anxious during the 
last few weeks that a holiday was particularly 
pleasant 

Yes, there was a note from an editor, whom he 
had expected to hear from, another from a pub- 
lisher, a third addressed in the well-known cramped 
characters of a German Professor, and there were 
also proof-sheets and papers ; but he looked at the 
remaining letter with a little curiosity, for although 
the handwriting-was unmistakably English, it was 
evident that the letter had been posted, not in 
England, but in the very town to which all com- 
munications for him were sent by his direction. 
No one had any more definite address than that ; 
but — how desperately vexatious to be sure ! Of 
course, if any one were actually in B , he had 
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nothing to do but to go and make inquiries of the 
postmaster, and the Herr Professor could be un- 
earthed at once, and the valley where he had 
thought himself, and had hitherto been, so safe from 
intrusion, would at once and for ever cease to be 
" where it was where it was not." The spell would 
be broken ! 

Fancy a tribe of tourists coming to invade his 
hut and send Mother Ursula and the whole estab- 
lishment of the " Gems " distracted ! He shuddered 
at the mere idea ; and, although he did not in the 
least know who his correspondent might be, he 
hastily resolved to escape him if possible; and 
throwing the letter aside unopened, at once set 
about packing his knapsack, with a view to starting 
early the following morning on a ramble which 
should last until all danger of invasion was well over. 
He would have started that same day had it been 
practicable, but there were a few matters of busi- 
ness he must attend to, and by the time these were 
despatched it would be too late ; besides, it was 
not likely that the writer would follow his letter so 
immediately. 

Nevertheless, he was half afraid to go outside his 
castle, lest the objectionable tourist conjured up by 
his fancy should spy him out, and fall upon him ; 
and he sent word to Mother Ursula that he should 
not be coming to the " Gems " for his dinner that 
day. 

After correcting his proofs and answering some 
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of his letters, he proceeded to arrange his books, 
papers, &c, so that they might be as far out of 
harm's way as possible, in the event of Mother 
Ursula's being seized with a sudden idea of havii^ 
his rooms cleaned during his absence. 

He was so busy that he did not notice Frido's 
absence as he might otherwise have done, nor think 
of inquiring after him when Nanni brought his 
mid-day meaL Generally, when the child came to 
him on an errand, he would talk to her a little, and 
sometimes, if he were not very busy, he would 
delight her by showing her something in his micro- 
scope — that microscope of which Frido told her 
such marvels ; but to-day he was pre-occupied, and 
her wistful looks were lost upon him. 

She did not, of course, intend to tell him of 
Frido's expedition, because it was to be kept a pro- 
found secret until safely accomplished ; but, child- 
like, she longed to let some one know that there was 
a secret; and if he had questioned her, she would 
probably have allowed it to ooze out by accident 

The day seemed so interminably long, and she 
did hope the Herr would do more than look up 
and nod to her; but though she lingered and 
lingered, she had to go away disappointed at last 

Meanwhile, the letter which had caused this 
sudden commotion in the Professor's mind, lay on 
the table, glanced at from time to time, but still 
unopened. It was odd how he shrank from making 
closer acquaintance with it 
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At last, however, when all his preparations for a 
sudden start were made, and there was absolutely 
nothing else left to be done, he took it up irreso- 
lutely, scanned it closely but to no purpose, and 
then walked to the door to see what the weather 
was likely to be. 

He noticed absently that, though the sun still 
shone in the valley, a white mist had gathered over 
the Furstenberg and completely obscured it. 

"That means fresh snow and bad walking to- 
morrow, I suppose," said he to himself, and then 
turning away, again he took up the letter. Well, it 
must be read sooner or later, and with a reluctance 
for which he could not account, he slowly opened 
it, and, turning to the signature, read, "David 
Gwynne." 

The name suggested nothing to him, how- 
ever, for he had quite forgotten the schoolboy 
whom he had befriended years ago ; and rather 
relieved to find, as he supposed, that the letter 
was not from an old friend after all, he began 
to read it 

David had assumed that the Professor would not 
remember him, and began by reverting to the old 
Westminster days by way of accounting for him- 
self. Then, in a matter-of-fact way, he spoke of 
his life and work during the past few years ; and 
Claude wondered why he should have taken the 
trouble to write at all, if he had nothing more im- 
portant to mention than the fact of his having lately 
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removed to a very poor, densely populated parish 
in London. 

David was still simple David, it seemed, and 
apparently thought that his old acquaintance must 
needs be interested in what was so deeply interest- 
ing to himself; for he launched forth into a minute 
and very unsavoury description of one portion of 
the parish. The filth, the over-crowding, the dilapi- 
dation of the houses ; the narrow courts, which 
never seemed to get a breath of really fresh air, and 
were perpetual hot-beds of disease ; the uselessness, 
the mockery of urging people to purity of life when 
they were compelled to herd together like swine ; 
the absurdity of trying to keep them from the gin- 
palace, when their " homes," so-called, were such as 
would not be thought good enough for a rich man's 
stables, and were far less well provided with the 
appliances of health and comfort — all these things 
David spoke of in plain, simple language, without 
the least attempt at fine writing, yet not without a 
certain homely eloquence; and Claude read on, 
wondering what all tliis had to do with himself, and 
what would come next Probably the letter would 
wind up with an appeal for help in building schools, 
model lodging-houses, &c Well, he would send 
David a cheque, if that was what he wanted ; but 
he would wait until he was safely beyond his reach. 
And then, for a moment or two, he laid down the 
letter and filled up, in imagination, the picture of 
which David had given but the outline. He knew. 
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well enough what it was like, for he had once helped 
to investigate a similar state of things. He could 
see the pale-faced, emaciated children, the brutal- 
looking men, the slatternly, woe-begone women ; 
and he clenched his hand, as he muttered, " Ay, we 
brutalise them first, and then punish them for being 
brutes ; force them to breathe foul air and drink 
foul water, and then hold up our hands because 
they take refuge in the gin-shop to satisfy the crav- 
ing which we have created. And such things are 
allowed to be! allawedi There's work enough and 
to spare for a dozen of Frido's Princes, if he cares 
to trouble his head about it ; but it's been going on 
for generations, and who does care? The sun goes 
on shining just the same, and the birds sing and 
flowers blossom, while a few simple fellows like 
David fret their hearts out in vain attempts to 
grapple with what is only part of one huge, gigan- 
tic wrongy which will be righted — when ? " 

" Misery had got the upper hand, and where was 
deliverance to be looked for ? Whose fault was it 
that such dark places as this which David described 
were allowed to exist ? That such a state of things 
could be possible was a disgrace to any govern- 
ment Government? it was not worthy of the 
name if it could not see that its helpless citizens 
were decently housed, had work to do, and just 
wages for doing it, enjoyed their rightful share of 
air, light, and water, and were at least kept from 
poisoning themselves. Government ought to make 
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a clean sweep of all such places ; and as for the 
landlords, they deserved to suffer, to be ruined, if 
that was the best they could do or cared to do with 
their property. There was the difficulty. How 
could people be made to care? No government 
could do that; and as for the 'enthusiasm of 
humanity/ the 'advancement of the race/ they were 
empty phrases to all but a few ; they would never 
influence the masses, or not for a good many cen- 
turies to come, at all events, judging by the present 
rate of progress. And to think of the present state 
of things going on for centuries! it was simply 
sickening. What could any one do ? Things were 
radically wrong somewhere, and private individuals 

could do next to nothing. If he had the power ;" 

And so he went on, working himself up into a 
state of wrathful indignation, and becoming so 
excited that he took to walking up and down his 
small room to relieve his feelings. 

After a time he took the letter up again, rather 
wearily and impatiently, for where was the use of 
being reminded of misery which you could not 
remove? and if he threw every farthing he pos- 
sessed into this Slough of Despond, it would make 
no appreciable difference. Still, he would see what 
more David had to say, if only for the sake of auld 
langsyne and " little Gervase.'* 

And so he read on ; but David's description, 
simple though his words were, seemed to affect him 
powerfully, for suddenly a painful flush mounted to 
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his face and dyed his forehead; and for a minute or 
two he sat gazing at the sheet of paper as if it con* 
veyed intelligence so unlooked-for that he could 
not for the moment take it in. 

Then starting to his feet again with an angry 
mutter of, " How was I to know ? I wish I could 
start to-night ! " he paced restlessly to and fro for 
some minutes ; then threw himself into his chair 
again, and pulled one volume after another out of 
the little bookcase. 

But he was too disturbed to read, and found it 
impossible to fix his attention on anything. He 
tried to answer the editor's letter, but his hand 
shook, and he pushed the paper away in vexation ; 
and as for that other letter, he shunned it as if it 
had been poisoned. 

After a while, however, he seemed to become 
calmer, and looked about for something which 
should, if possible, change the current of his 
thoughts, and send him to bed less excited and with 
a better chance of a few hours' quiet sleep before 
his early start. 

This time he chose a volume of poetry, as likely 
to be more soothing than anything else ; and though 
at first he turned page after page with feverish 
haste, reading only a line here and a line there, by 
degrees he became more composed, at least out* 
wardly. 

The same page had been open before him for 
several minutes, and he was still gazing at it fixedly. 
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wheti there came a gentle tap at the door — ^so 
gentle indeed that the Professor did not hear it, for 
he was repeating the words of the poem half aloud. 
He had not been very fortunate in his choice after 
all, if he wanted to drive away the thoughts which 
oppressed him, for the lines which had caught his 
attention were these — 

*"Rihg out the false, ring in the true!' Ay, 
wAen ? When the crows turn white at the ' Coming 
of Arthur,' I suppose. How that nonsense of old 
Pippo's haunts me ! there's no getting rid of it It 
is well I am off to-morrow ; I have been here too 
long and want change. ' Ring out the grief that 
saps the mind, for those that here we see no more ' 
(As ii anybody could — anybody, that is, but Frido's 
Prince, who of course can do everything) — 

'^ ' Ring out the feud of rich and poor, 
Ring in redress to all mankind ; 
Ring out the want, the care, the sin. 

« ♦ « ♦ « 

'^ ' Ring out old shapes of foul disease ; 
Ring out the narrowing lust of gold ; 
Ring out the thousand wars of old. 
Ring in the thousand years of peace. 

'* * Ring in the valiant man and free, 
The larger heart, the kindlier hand ; 
Ring out the darkness of the land, 
Ring in ' " 

There was another and a louder knock, and this 
time the Professor heard it and started. Surely 
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David had not hunted him down already. No ; 
he had only asked humbly if he might come sind 
see hint Who in the world could it be then at 
this time of night ? Some one ill again, perhaps ; 
and with that he went to the door, feeling absurdly 
nervous. Great, however, was his relief and as- 
tonishment to see no one more formidable than 
little' Nanni, who looked very small and rather 
weird in the moonlight 

" Why, Nannerl, you look like one of the * little 
people.' Is anything the matter ? " 

And then, half-anxious, half-exultant, Nannerl 
told her tale : how the usual time for Friedrs 
return had come and gone, and how the Grand- 
mother had grown so uneasy and restless that 
there was no persuading her to go to bed ; and 
how at last, as the only way of quieting her, Nan- 
nerl had been obliged to tell her all she knew of 
Friedl's intended expedition. 

To the child herself this accounted quite satis- 
factorily for his non-return ; and were he even to 
be absent weeks instead of hours, it would be no 
more than he had taught her to think possible^ and 
she was quite prepared to wait and watch hopefully 
for his coming. To her great surprise and dismay, 
however, the Grandmother had been very far in- 
deed from sharing her sanguine confidence; on 
the contrary, no sooner had she fairly understood 
Nanni's story, and found that Friedl had actually 
set out early that morning on his long-dreamt-of 
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quest, than she broke out into loud lamentations, 
wringing her hands, and declaring that " now in« 
deed she was left desolate, for he would certainly 
never come back alive" 

And then, in spite of her firm faith in Friedl and 
all he had told her, Nanni had caught the infection 
of Mother Ursula's fears, and was soon sobbing in 
company with her Grandmother. 

After a while, however, the latter had bethought 
herself that something ought to be done ; not that 
she had any hope of his being brought back alive — 
she knew too well how reluctant the ice-maidens 
were to give up their victims — ^but still it would be 
a satisfaction to know certainly what had become 
of him. The English Herr would be the best per- 
son to say what should be done, for he knew more 
about the glaciers than any one else; and according 
to Nannerl, it was across the Furstenberg glacier, 
which had swallowed up so many already, that 
Friedl had intended to go. 

Nanni had therefore been despatched tobegClaude 
to come at once; and, as the two walked back to- 
gether — ^he questioning her all the while as to the 
project of which he now heard for the first time — 
Nanni's confidence a little revived, and she told 
him all she knew, adding that it was alt for the 
sake of the Grandmother and the rest, that Friedl 
had determined to go, and she was sure the Prince 
would not let any harm come to him. Lois, the 
crystal-seeker, had been away ever so many weeks. 
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and had been given up for lost; but he had come 
back safe at last, and Friedl must do the same. 

" So that is what he meant when he spoke of 
Midsummer Eve ! If I had but known or thought 
— poor foolish boy ! " sighed the Professor, with a 
keen pang of self-reproach. 

The news of Friedrs disappearance had spread 
by this time, and when they reached the " Gems " 
several of the neighbours were there, and were doing 
their best to comfort Mother Ursula, though ever 
and anon shaking their heads and whispering, "It's a 
mercy he did not persuade the child to go with him." 

There was some consultation when the Professor 
arrived as to the best thing to be done. One or 
two of the men were of opinion that Friedl had 
gone off to rejoin his kinsmen the dwarfs, as they 
had long ago predicted that he would ; but still, to 
comfort Mother Ursula and please the English 
Herr — who was known to be not at all an illiberal 
master — even they declared themselves ready to 
assist in the search. 

It was now about ten o'clock ; but there was a 

bright moon, and they were accustomed to set off 

long before daybreak in pursuit of game, while the 

Herr Professor, as they well knew, was as practised 

a njountaineer as any of them — moreover, it would 

be light before they reached any really dangerous 

places, so that there was no reason for delaying 

their departure, and every hour was of the utmost 

consequence. 

Such preparations as were necessary were there- 

P 
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fore hastily made, and the little party, consisting of 
four or five men and a dog, were soon on their way 
up the valley. As soon as they entered the pine- 
wood the men raised a loud shout now and again, 
on the mere chance of the boy's having returned 
thus far on his homeward journey, and having 
either fallen asleep or lost his way; but though 
they strained their ears in the hope of hearing a 
shrill shout in reply, it was to no purpose. Their 
voices had startled the birds asleep in their nests 
overhead ; but as soon as their frightened cries and 
flutterings had subsided, there was dead silence 
again, broken only by the subdued sound of their 
own footfalls on the thick soft carpet of " needles " 
which covered their path, or the occasional short 
bark of the dog as he snuffed about among the 
underwood in search of rabbits and the like. 

No one seemed disposed to talk ; and as he 
walked on, Claude found himself, in spite of his 
anxiety, mechanically repeating over and over again 
snatches of poetry, rhymes, verses &c., which he had 
learnt long ago in the far-off days of his childhood. 

Most of all, however, he was haunted by the lines 
he had been reading that evening when Nanni's 
knock and summons had interrupted him, and it 
worried him to find that he could not remember 
the last line of the poem ; ransack his memory as 
he might, the words refused to come back to him. 

Over and over again he tried, until he was 
weary ; but it was of no use, they were gone from 
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his mind as completely as if he had never knowii 
them ; he tried to think of something else, but he 
found that equally impossible — or, if he succeeded 
for a minute or two, he relapsed again, before he 
was aware, into — 

"'Ring out, wild bells, to the wild sky,'" until he 
felt as if he should go crazy. Moreover, he not 
only seemed to see and hear the words, and felt 
obliged to repeat them, but he saw all the scenes 
which they suggested — a whole panorama of pictures 
revolving incessantly before him, which no effort of 
his could drive away ; and whenever in after years 
Claude read the poem, instantly he saw again as if 
by magic the sombre pine-wood, with the gleams of 
white ghostly moonlight falling fitfully here and 
there across the path, and heard again the muffled 
tread of the men and the shout which they raised 
at intervals. 

At last they left the wood and proceeded across 
a stretch of pasture and round the shoulder of a 
hill, then up a steep foot-path and over loose stones 
and rubbish, where their progress was slow and 
toilsome ; and then the leader of the party called 
for a halt, and the flasks were produced, while 
they sat down to rest and hold a consultation. The 
moon had set, but the stars shone like brilliant 
lamps in the blue-black sky, and a peak here and 
there gleamed out silvery white from the darkness. 
The silence was intense, awful, and the men's voices 
liad a dim far-off, unnatural sound, as they talked 
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to one another in low tones. A faint light was 
already banning to appear in the east, however^ 
and softer a brief rest they pushed on again, the 
path becoming more and more rugged as they pro^ 
ceeded, and leading them now over steep, shingly 
inclines covered with the debris of the heights, now 
over grassy slopes, and now over an ancient moraine. 
Another halt! The highest peaks were now 
blushing and glowing softly as they caught the sun's 
first rays ; and while the men smoked their pipes, 
Claude moved restlessly about, noting the beautiful 
azure of the slopes, the purple shadows, and the 
snowy peaks tinged with gold and rose-colour, which 
shaded off into exquisite violet and blue of every 
imaginable tone and tint Nothing escaped him ; 
and he was half angry with himself to find that not- 
withstanding anxiety and agitation, he was actually 
more keenly alive than usual to external impress- 
ions. His senses seemed indeed to be pretematur- 
ally sharpened, so that he caught every sound, 
noticed every object, and in spite of the rough walk- 
ing and the number of hours he had been on foot, 
was conscious of no fatigue, and only eager to press 
on as fast as possible. And still with it all, he felt 
as if he were in a dream, and were not himself but 
some one else, in whose proceedings he took a sort 
of far-away interest 

Once he started and almost uttered an exclama- 
tion ; for, high up in the air, across the mountain 
ridge, there floated a streamer of bright crimson 
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cloud, like a royal banner ; and old Pippo's words 
flashed into his mind. It was cloud, only cloud, 
he knew that, for he had observed a similar ap- 
pearance before ; but for the moment it had taken 
him by surprise — 

^ ' Ring out the thousand wars of old, 
Ring in the thousand years of peace ; 
Ring out the darkness of the land, 
Ring in '"^ 

Those words again ! and still that troublesome 
last line would elude his grasp just when he thought 
he had caught it ! 

" I had better make an ending for myself, with 

very humble apologies to Mr. Tennyson, and see if 

I cannot break the spell that way — 

" ' Ring out the darkness of the land. 

Ring in — ^ring in — the Prince that is to be ! ' " 

Ay, that will do ! Frido's Prince of course ; poor 
Fridolino ! " muttered Claude, half ashamed of him- 
self, and feeling as if it were heartless to be able to 
think of other things while the poor boy's fate was 
still uncertain ; but he could no more keep 
his thoughts from drifting than he could have 
stopped a river's flowing ; his brain was too excited 
to be idle, and though he had completed the line, 
he had not thereby laid the spirit which haunted 
him. The words still rang in his ears, mingled 
with scraps of David's letter and various other 
things. Nevertheless, he seemed to be just as much 
on the alert as usual, just as wary, just as sure- 
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footed,and just as cool. The men noticed indeed that 
he spoke little; but he was never a great talker and 
they belonged to a taciturn race themselves, and they 
attributed it solely to his great anxiety about the boy. 

It was past mid-day now, and still there was no 
trace of him, nor anything whatever to guide them 
in their search. They had zig-zagged among the 
crevasses of the glacier, climbing great humps of 
ice to obtain a wider view, peering into the green 
tarns concealed in the hollows, exploring caves 
and grottoes, shouting down chasms and fissures, 
scrutinising precipices, but all to no purpose. Not a 
trace of Frido was to be seen, and as the sun blazed 
down upon them in cloudless, scorching splendour, it 
was hardly to be wondered at that the men began 
to feel exhausted and openly expressed their con- 
viction that it was useless to continue the search. 

"Depend upon it, the glacier has swallowed him," 
said one, " and the Seligen Fraulein never give up 
anyone who has fallen into their hands until they 
have crushed the life out of him." 

" And there's little chance for him if he was out 
in the snow-storm yesterday," remarked another. 
" The ice-folk and the witches that sit at their lathes 
turning the hail-stones, they know how to bewilder 
one, so that, however well one may know the path, 
it is impossible to find one's way through the fog 
and snow ; ay, and even if one is but a few yards 
from home, one may wander on and on all through 
the night, without dreaming how near one is." 
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But none of these observations made any im- 
pression upon Claude. They might leave him to 
pursue the search alone if they liked ; but he did 
not mean to give up while there was the smallest 
possibility of the boy's being still alive. There 
was, at least, a chance that he might have found 
some shelter from the storm ; and for his own part 
he intended to go up the Furstenberg, among the 
recesses of which he knew that Frido believed the 
Prince's castle to be concealed. 

They were brave men ; they would not for very 
shame allow it to be said that they had deserted 
the English Herr Professor and left him to continue 
the search alone ; and though they shook their 
heads at the utter hopelessness of it all, they 
declared themselves ready and willing to follow 
him if he was bent on going on. 

On they went again, therefore, and after crossing 
the highest alp, which would be animated by the 
presence of flocks and herds a few days hence, but 
was now silent and deserted, they had reached the 
edge of a snow-covered slope. Still there was 
nothing whatever to guide them, or to show 
whether they were even on the right track ; and, as 
they agreed, there was little use in calling and 
shouting, for if Frido had fallen into a snow-drift, 
however clearly he might hear them, not all his 
shouting in return would ever reach their ears. 

Nevertheless they did give one long loud shout, 
which was caught up by the mountain-echoes and 
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repeated over and over again, startling the ptar- 
migan from among the snow-wreaths, and causing 
the marmots to scamper off and hide among the 
rocks, while a vulture, disturbed in its banquet upon 
some unfortunate victim, rose up from the ravine 
below in a succession of cork-screw sweeps, scream- 
ing as it went, and suggesting a horrible, sickening 
possibility, which made, at least, one of the party 
shudder. The next moment, a miniature avalanche 
slipped from its moorings and came tumbling down 
the steep slope above, leaping and bounding from 
rock to Yock with ever-increasing speed till it fell 
with a thud into the depths below ; and then 
suddenly, a chamois started from its hiding-place 
uttering a shrill sharp whistle of alarm ; and, fleeing 
like the wind, was out of sight before any one 
of the party could point his gun at it But they 
were keen sportsmen every one, and this incident 
quickened their steps ; they were eager to see 
where the creature had come from, for it seemed to 
start out of the very rock whence the snow had fallen, 
though no one had ever before noticed that the 
Gemsen had any haunt in this part of the moun- 
tain. 

They went on therefore with redoubled energy, 
and another quarter of an hour's scramble brought 
them to the foot of the steep slope down which the 
creature had bounded. They could see the mark 
of its hoofs in the snow; and just above they 
noticed a recess in the rocks, where no doubt it 
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had taken refuge the night before and had been kept 
imprisoned ever since. What a pity they had not 
arrived a little sooner ! 

Regretfully they traced the direction in which it 
had fled, and then climbed the slope to make sure 
that their conjectures were right ; while the dog — 
an ardent sportsman no doubt, like his master, and 
evidently taking a keen interest in the affair — snuffed 
about in the snow-drift which still filled the greater 
part of the hollow, and scratched vigorously with 
his paws, uttering every now and then a short bark 
or whine. 

" Ah ! my boy ! he was there, sure enough, but it 
is of no use scratching — he's gone," said one ; and 
answering an inquiring look from Claude, added, 
" Not a chance ! Certainly the creatures were all 
fond of poor Friedl, it is true; but a Gems let 
him come so near, na ! that is too much. Yes, we 
can look, if the Herr pleases, but it is of no use ; 
the dog has got some maggot in his head and 
thinks the Gems is there still, most likely." 

And with that they began to push away the soft 
snow with their alpenstocks, not unwillingly, but 
profoundly convinced in their own minds that they 
were losing time, and that the Herr, like foreigners 
in general, was strangely ignorant of some common 
things, however knowing he might be about others* 

The dog, however, apparently sided with the 
Professor, for he grew more and more fussy and 
excited ; and having views of his own as to the 
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right way of doing things, contrived to be veiy 
troublesome and get in every one's way. [No 
remonstrances discouraged him ; and at last his per- 
severance was rewarded, for with a shake of his 
head he drew something out of the snow, and stood 
barking at it to attract attention and claim congra- 
tulations and approval, evidently feeling that he had 
made an important discovery. 

It was only a pipe, a common willow pipe, such 
as every herd-boy in the neighbourhood possessed; 
dozens of them were probably made and lost every 
summer — ^but the men needed no more urging now, 
and set to work with redoubled energy. 

There was something beneath the snow, some- 
thing that was not rock. To be sure it might be 
only a dead Gems or a goat, but it might be 
something else ; and they shovelled away the snow 
with breathless eagerness and greater caution, while 
the dog expressed his sympathy by barking 
furiously enough to waken the heaviest sleeper. 
A few moments more and the Professor was down 
on his knees, bending anxiously over a still pale 
face, which was strangely unlike that of the bright, 
sunny-looking Frido he knew so well, and carried 
him suddenly back to the time, years ago now, 
when he had gazed upon another face as still and 
pale, and knew that " little Gervase " would never 
smile at him again. 

** We must get him to the nearest hut or bam, 
or shelter of some sort, as fast as we can/' said 
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he, presently, rising and lifting the boy in his 
arms. 

"Ay, but the Herr can't carry him alone like 
that," said the men with one voice ; and with their 
alpenstocks and the Professor's plaid they speedily 
contrived a sort of litter, in which Friedl was placed 
and carefully wrapped up, and then the slow 
descent over rocks and snow began. 

Meanwhile there was sore trouble and distress 
at the " Gems." Mother Ursula knew well enough 
that the searchers were not likely to return for 
some hours at least, successful or unsuccessful, but 
she would not be persuaded to go to bed; and 
though she repeated over and over again that she 
knew it was of no use, and that the Seligen Frau- 
lein had surely got him, she insisted upon having 
the fire kept up all night ; and not knowing what 
might or might not be wanted, she would have hot 
water, herb-tea, and various other things kept in 
readiness on the chance of their being required at any 
moment It was just possible, of course, that Friedl 
had never reached the Furstenberg at all, and had 
taken refuge for the night in a barn or cowherd's 
hut ; but Mother Ursula shook her head hopelessly 
at the suggestion ; they had all been taken from 
her, one by one, and why should he be spared? 
She had been through it all before, and she knew, 
no one better, what it was to wait and watch and 
watch and wait, with ever fainter hope, for some 
one who never came. Even so she had waited and 
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waited in vain for her husband and for Cola, her 
last son. 

One or two of the neighbours stayed, with her 
through the night and did their best to cheer her, 
but the conversation on the whole was dismal, and 
consisted mainly in a recapitulation of the various 
dangers to which their husbands, brothers and sons 
were exposed. As for Nannerl, she had at last 
sobbed herself to sleep in a comer, and, for a time, 
at least, managed to forget the great trouble which 
had come upon them. When she awoke the sun 
was shining, and, for a moment, she was puzzled as 
to how she came to be sleeping on the floor, instead 
of in her own bed ; but a glance at the Grand- 
mother's stem, sad face speedily recalled what had. 
happened to her mind. Nannerl, however, was 
young, very young, and the sunshine and the 
moming freshness brought with them a feeling of 
renewed hope. She and Friedl had lived so long 
in a world of their own imagining, that even the 
sight of Mother Ursula's dull misery failed to make 
her altogether realise the matter-of-fact view which 
grown-up people took of his expedition. The 
sight of so many grave faces was depressing cer- 
tainly, and the more so because the idea of occa- 
sioning any anxiety had not entered into either of 
the young heads. Nothing was said in their 
favourite story of " Lois," as to the way in which 
his wife Trina had passed the weeks of his absence, 
and it had not occurred to them to think of it 
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No, thus far things had turned out very differently 
from what they had anticipated. It had seemed 
such a simple matter to do, or try to do, what Lois 
had done ; and yet now, when Nannerl ventured to 
refer once more to his history and to assure the 
Grandmother on the strength of it, that Friedl was 
quite certain to come back safe, even though he 
might be away many days or even weeks, she was 
angrily told to leave off talking nonsense and get 
something to do. 

It was very puzzling ; for surely Lois was a real 
person, and, if so, why should not Friedl be as 
fortunate as he? Old Pippo was her best com- 
forter ; though even he unconsciously frightened 
her by coupling Friedl's name with Hansl's in his 
usual formula. He had been waiting for Hansl 
and repeating " Hansl is coming," as long as she 
could remember him at all, and even, so they told 
her, much longer ; surely she and the Grandmother 
would not have to wait so long for Friedl ? Even 
Lois had stayed away only weeks, not years ; and 
already she began to feel as if her playfellow had 
been gone an age, so much seemed to have hap- 
pened, and there was so much that she wanted to 
ask, and to tell, and to hear. She hoped the Rose- 
garden was not so very beautiful as to make him 
forget them all and wish to stay there ; but no, she 
did not think anything would make him forget; 
and, oh ! if he should bring back one of the won- 
derful roses and cure the Grandmother, how happy 
they should all be ! 
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The day wore away wearily ; it would not do to 
be idle, even though Friedl should never come 
back again, and there was cheese that would be 
spoilt if not attended to; so Mother Ursula gave 
her orders and superintended as usual, as far as 
she could, and Nannerl had her accustomed tasks; 
and, in fact, to all outward appearance things at 
the " Gems " went on in much the ordinary routine. 

Many, many a time that day, however, Nannerl 
had stolen to the door to see if Friedl were coming; 
but it had been all in vain ; nothing had been seen 
or heard of him, and no news had come of the 
exploring party either. And now once more it 
was evening, and the Grandmother was sitting in 
her high-backed chair, with idle hands. She had 
wept away all her tears, and had settled down into 
a dull, heavy state of despair. Every now and 
then she dosed a little, but, worn out as she was, 
she insisted on again sitting up all night, and again 
keeping everything that she deemed likely to be 
useful, in readiness. Nannerl, however, was sent 
off to her bed, and was soon sleeping soundly, after 
all the trouble of the day. She was wakened at 
last by the sound of voices in the kitchen, the door 
of which was half open ; some one was saying, 
*' Yes, I tell you, yes ! they have found him ! Tomerl 
will be here directly, but I ran on first to tell you. 
It was yesterday afternoon, and Tomerl started off 
at midnight to bring the news. Ah ! here he is !" 
and then some one else came into the kitchen and 
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another voice said, " Yes, he's found, thanks to the 
Herr Professor and the Gems ! ay ! it was the 
Gems that saved him!" Nannerl waited no longer. 
They must be talking about Friedl, and hastily 
throwing on her frock, she crept into the kitchen 
just as the Grandmother was saying in a trembling 
voice, "You have found him, you say — then why 
isn't he here? they have crushed the life out of 
him, eh ? don't try and deceive me, I knew how it 
would be " 

" Na ! but you're wrong, Mother Ursula, you're 
wrong ! He's alive, and though you won't see him 
perhaps for a few days yet, I believe he will do 
now, I do indeed. We couldn't bring him home, 
for we found him right away on the Furstenberg 
yonder, buried in the snow, and for certain I 
thought the Seligen Fraulein had got such a grip 
of him that we should never get him away from 
them ; but the Herr Professor — ah ! he is a man ! 
and he fought them inch by inch. We carried the 
poor Friedl down to the nearest Sennhiitte, and 
then by turns we rubbed him with snow as the 
Herr directed ; but it was long, very long, before 
he showed any sign of life, for they had frozen his 
breath and his blood, and but for the Gems they 
would have frozen him altogether ; ay, it was the 
Gems that kept the life in him." 

" And he had come round before you came away; 
are you sure — quite sure ? " 

"Ay, that I am, quite sure, for I heard him 
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Speak ; it was only in a whisper to be sure, but we 
ail heard him." 

" And what did he say? " 

*• Well, it was only a few words, but he opened 
his eyes wide and looked at the Herr Professor, and 
said slowly, ' It's all true — ^the Gems led me to the 
Golden Gate, and — I saw the Prince/ * Na ! Friedl/ 
cried one of the men, * but we found thee in the 
snow/ * I must have missed the way home/' said he, 
* but I have been in the Rose-garden, and — ^the 
Prince is coming, and Hansl is coming; tell the 
Grandmother and Nannerl and Pippo ; and — ' but 
then the Herr Professor stopped him, and said he 
must not talk. And no doubt he was right, but I 
would give something to know what Friedl really 
did see, and so, I believe, would the Herr himself; 
for I never saw him look at the boy so oddly 

before." 

Nannerl, who was listening open-mouthed to 
this narration, would certainly have given all she 
possessed, even her own little white kid, to know 
more ; but Tomerl had told all he knew. He and 
the other men had merely waited for a few hours' 
rest, and had then started off homewards to bring 
the good news as quickly as possible to Mother 
Ursula. 

One of their number had remained behind to 
give any help that might be needed; and when 
they set out he was going to watch for an hour 
or two by Friedl, while the Herr Professor lay 
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down and tried to get a little of the sleep he so 
sorely needed. 

"And he bade me tell you, Mother Ursula, that 
he believes the boy will do now," wound up 
Tomerl ; " it was a long business bringing him 
round, but we have cheated the Seligen Fraulein 
this time, though they had so nearly got him. But 
it was the Gems that did it ; yes, it was the Gems, 
without a doubt ! Ah ! what a hunter the boy 
would make, if only he had a turn that way!" 



CHAPTER IX. 

SUNRISE. 

" * There is an end 
Of all things that thou seest 1 There is an end 
Of Wrong, and Death, and Hell ! ' 

Even as I heard 
I passed from out the shadow of Death and Pain, 
Crying, * There is an end 1 ' "—Epic of Hades. 

HE Professor had seldom felt greater need of 

a night's rest than he did when, after the 

Sg§ departure of Tomerl and his companions, he 

stretched himself out on a heap of straw in 

the comer of the hut, and, bidding the man who 

had volunteered to remain, be sure to call him if 

Friedl seemed uneasy, and in any case not to let 

him sleep more than a couple of hours, tried to 

compose himself to rest without loss of time. 

Tired as he was, it seemed at first as if he would 

never be able to go to sleep again ; for, even when 

he closed his eyes, it was only to see a repetition of 

all the incidents of the previous day passing before 
226 
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him in rapid and endless succession ; and, if he 
did become unconscious for a minute or two, it was 
but to be roused up again by some nightmare 
dream that he was falling down a precipice or slip- 
ping through the treacherous snow which concealed 
a yawning crevasse. Gradually, however, these 
dreams became less disturbing, weariness of body 
and mind completely over-powered him, and he 
lost all sense of consciousness in profound slumber. 

How long he had slept he could not tell; but 
when he next returned to consciousness it was with 
a start and an uneasy sense of having overslept 
himself Frido's last words were on his lips, and 
he was repeating involuntarily, and half uncon- 
sciously, " He is coming, the Prince is coming I" 

Perhaps some remembrance of what the boy had 
said, had been with him in his sleep, and had thus 
occasioned the strange impression which filled his 
mind, that something important was about to take 
place, and that it was imperatively necessary for 
him to make haste if he would be in time. It did 
not occur to him just then, however, to connect the 
two, and he certainly had no distinct expectation 
of any kind ; but, nevertheless, the impulse was so 
strong upon him, so almost irresistible, that, with 
a hasty glance at Frido and Lenzel, both of whom 
were sound asleep, he hurried to the door with an 
unreasoning eagerness, for which he half smiled at 
himself, and looked out anxiously to see whether 
the sun were risen. 
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Day was in fact just dawning, but the sun had 
not yet appeared ; and, as he stepped out into the 
fresh morning air, he drew a long breath and looked 
round him with a feeling of relief Was he really 
awake ? or, was he asleep and dreaming still ? 

He had never felt more thoroughly aroused and 
on the qui vive than he did at that moment ; all 
his fatigue was gone, and the fresh air seemed to 
have sharpened all his faculties and quickened all 
his pulses. And yet he was a little perplexed, for 
the whole landscape, familiar as it was, seemed 
strange. It was the same, yet not the same. There 
were the mountains upon which he had gazed for 
so many years that he knew them all by heart ; 
there were the green pastures and the woods ; but 
an indefinable change seemed to have passed over 
all. In the first moment of his bewilderment, all 
that the Professor was conscious of was a dim 
feeling that the world could never have looked 
more fair, even on that wonderful day, before ever 
its brightness had been dimmed, when " the morn- 
ing stars sang together, and all the sons of God 
shouted for joy " ! 

He had seen, indeed, many a dawn and sunrise, 
when the earth had looked as if it had waked up 
refreshed, almost new created from its sleep ; but 
he had never seen such a dawn as this. 

All nature, animate and inanimate, seemed to be 
rejoicing with a perfect ecstacy of joy, as if it had 
forgotten the very possibility of such things as 
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groaning and suffering. The grass was fresher, 
the flowers were fairer and more fragrant, the 
insects more brilliant and seemingly more joyous 
than ever they had been before, as they glanced 
fearlessly to and fro ; while, as for the birds, they 
sang in full-throated rapturous chorus, as birds had 
surely never sung till then. 

He looked towards the wood ; and old Pippo's 
words came unbidden into his mind, "then shall 
all the trees of the wood rejoice ;" for, indeed, they 
did seem to be rejoicing, and had put on their very 
brightest and freshest array ; nor only so, but the 
very lichens had doffed their sombre grey and 
clothed themselves in delicate tints of green. 

The pastures had been untenanted the day be- 
fore, but the flocks and herds must have been 
driven up during the night, for the alp was now 
dotted over with groups of cattle ; but he saw with 
surprise that, besides the usual cows, sheep, and 
goats, there were herds of chamois feeding quietly 
among them ; and there were actually shy wild 
goats — shy no longer, it seemed — skipping merrily 
about among the rocks, and looking as fearless and 
secure as if the whole race of huntsmen were extinct 

It was as if the shadow of a great fear had sud- 
denly passed away from them and from all living 
creatures ; for all had lost the timid, frightened look 
with which they were wont perpetually to stop their 
feeding and gambols and look anxiously round, as 
if they dreaded the stealthy approach of an enemy. 
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And yet there were Lammergeier and eagles circling 
overhead ; nay, more, unless his eyes deceived him, 
Claude felt certain that he could even see bears and 
wolves playing and feeding in their very midst 

A sudden thought made him start and turn to 
look towards the desolate region where the wicked 
village Frido had spoken of had stood ; and with 
a strange thrill, he saw that it was desolate • no 
longer — the wilderness had indeed become a fruit- 
ful field, and was blossoming like the rose. The 
dwarfs must have worked hard during the night, 
for the loose rocks and stones were all gone, and 
vine-yards and orchards had sprung up in their 
place ; and in the midst, high above them all, rose 
the old withered pear-tree, not withered now, but 
covered with a cloud of snow-white blossom. 

He looked for the gloomy lake, but it had 
vanished, and, where it had once been, stood pictur- 
esque, broad-eaved houses, with bright gardens round 
them. Then he looked for the glacier ; but, after all 
the rest, it was hardly a surprise to him to see that 
it had shrunk away far up among the mountains, 
where its cold breath could no longer injure any- 
thing ; and its place was occupied by flowery 
meadows and a broad level road. He looked along 
this road with some curiosity, and saw, as he in a 
manner expected, that, far away in the distance, 
it led up _to a castle of gleaming crystal, on one 
side of which shone a Golden Gate. 

" Well, if one did not know that there was such a 
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thing as optical illusion, one would be tempted to be- 
lieve that it was actually all real and true/' said he to 
himself ; " all true, and that the golden age really was 
coming back again, in spite of our being in the nine- 
teenth century. But I must remember that this is the 
valley of * Where it was, where it wasn't* I have 
dropped into the middle of a fairy-tale, as I thought 
the first day I came. It is something quite novel 
though, to see a fairy tale in actual progress. Well, 
as I am here I may as well stay and see what 
happens. I wonder whether there will be some 
apparition of the wonderful Prince, and whether I 
shall be lucky enough to find out the key to the 
mystery; and I wonder, too, whether old Pippo 
will be on the look-out so early, or whether this 
sort of phantasmagoria is visible to only one person 
at a time. It must be the result of some peculiar 
condition of the atmosphere, some refraction such 
as produces the mirage, I imagine, for I am the last 
man in the world to see visions ; and though I 
believe we have a Scotchman among our ancestors, 
I never heard that any of our family had the gift of 
second-sight." 

And then he turned again and looked where, far 
away, the glaciers wound in and out among the 
mountains, and glowed in the morning light like 
serpents with scales of fire. 

By this time, the whole of the eastern half of the 
heavens was ablaze, and looking like a canopy of 
tossing flame, or an ocean of scarlet wavelets, in- 
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numerable as the ripples of a summer-sea, yet each 
distinct and perfect in its beauty. Were they only 
unconscious mist, those palpitating flakes of fire, all 
rangedin such wonderful order andsymmetry,likethe 
ranks of some vast army ? or were they living, breath- 
ing beings,a winged multitude of the heavenly host,a 
guard of honour for some mighty monarch ? Yon- 
der, from the summit of the Fiirstenberg, floated 
the huge, fiery banner of which Pippo had spoken. 
" A wonderfully beautiful sunrise, certainly," mused 
Claude, " and the banner is more perfectly banner- 
like this morning than I have evier seen it : one can 
hardly believe that it is only cloud-vapour, as, ol 
course, it is." 

Again his eye wandered along the road, and now 
he saw that others were watching besides himself. 
Here and there stood little knots of people talking 
in low earnest tones to one another, and gazing in- 
tently in the direction of the castle; and, as he 
looked, they were joined by others and yet others, 
until an eager, expectant multitude lined both sides 
of the great highway as far as the eye could reach. 

He could see each face with wonderful distinct- 
ness in the clear mountain air, though they werq 
some way below him. 

"They cannot all have come from the valley," 
mused the Professor ; " all the villages and hamlets 
together for twenty miles round don't contain so 
many inhabitants ; they must have flocked hither 
from all parts, to judge from their dress and ap« 
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pearance — from north, south, east, and west, from 
beyond the mountains and from over the seas. It 
is a pity Fridolino should miss the sight, after 
dreaming of it so long and risking his life to hasten 
the day." 

But just as the Professor had made up his mind 
to go back and fetch the boy, he caught sight of 
him in the crowd below. He must have slipped 
out while Claude was intent upon the wonders of 
this wonderful morning, and so had eluded his 
vigilance. 

" Well, there can't be much the matter with him 
anyhow," he concluded, as he looked at Frido's 
eager face. "The boy has a charmed life, I be- 
lieve. I declare I shall soon come to believe in 
his adventure as firmly as he does himself, and 
conclude that he spent the night in the wonderful 
Rose-garden, and not out on the mountain in the 
snow. But how in the world did they get Mother 
Ursula up here ? " 

The Professor might well wonder ; but there she 
was, blind and infirm as she had been of late, sup- 
ported on either sfde by her two children. There, 
too, was old Pippo leaning on his staff, and looking 
fixedly towards the east ; and he knew, as well as 
if he had heard him, that he was saying to himself, 
as he had said for so many years, only with more 
assured hope than ever before, " Hansl is coming ; 
Hansl is coming before to-morrow — this very 
day!'' 
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Either the whole scene, waiting crowd, Pippo, 
Frido, and all, was an airy illusion, or they must 
have had some notice that something was about 
to take place, for there were actually all his late 
patients, looking wan and feeble indeed, but all 
more or less full of hope and expectation. 

What a strange crowd it was ! Where could 
such pitiable objects have come from ? The fable 
of the Prince's expected coming must have spread 
far and wide, as popular fables are wont to do, and 
it had apparently emptied hospitals, infirmaries, 
and asylums, the most wretched hovels — ^nay, even 
the very prisons of their occupants ; and besides 
the blind, the deaf, the lame, and the crippled, 
there were others, evidently careworn and broken- 
hearted, and how many, many there were clad in 
mourning ! 

Here and there, indeed, were some as bright- 
faced as Frido, looking as if no sorrow but that of 
others had ever overshadowed them ; but these 
were just as eagerly expectant, and even more 
hopeful-looking than the rest But the majority 
were a weary, worn-looking company, most unlike 
the careless sight-seers who generally throng a 
monarch's path. 

What possible interest could they have ii^the 
Prince's fabled return ? What could they expect 
him to do for them, even if he proved to be not a 
fable but a reality ? 

For a moment, though quite against his judg- 
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ment, the Professor felt an impulse to leave his 
post of observation and join the crowd below ; but, 
after all, what was he to the Prince or the Prince to 
him, if indeed there were any Prince other than a 
phantom. He should be glad to see the valley and 
its inhabitants more flourishing and prosperous than 
they had been, of course ; but his own personal 
troubles were not such as the coming of any Prince 
could alter, be he who he might But how ridiculous 
it was to be treating the matter seriously, when he 
knew that the whole mirage would vanish as soon 
as the sun was fairly risen ! It only showed how 
easily the senses might be deceived, and how 
necessary it was to be cool and cautious; for in 
all probability, if he essayed to join the crowd, he 
should find himself plunging head-foremost ddwn a 
precipice, as people usually did when they pursued 
phantoms. 

And yet — even as he made up his mind to hold 
aloof and simply watch, without attempting to take 
any part in this fantastic popular demonstration, of 
whose unsubstantiality he was perfectly assured — 
all his coolness, all his certainty that he was watch- 
ing some curious natural phenomenon, some freakish 
display of the Fata Morgana, could not prevent his 
giving a sudden start of genuine surprise. 

Was he awake after all ? or had he, in spite of his 
scientific training, suddenly become a weak-minded 
seer of visions ? He was angry, downright angry, 
to find how easily he was thrown off his balance — 
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and by w/iat ? The sight of a face in the crowd ! 
which sent as real a thrill of mingled pain, resent- 
ment, astonishment, and strange pleasure to his 
heart, as if it had not been a merely visionary 
appearance. 

"What, you here, Raymond!" he exclaimed 
aloud, in his first surprise. " You here ? What on 
earth have you come for ? because you are miser- 
able ? Yes, you are altered since then, and you do 
look miserable, and well you may! but what of 
that ? Am not I altered ? Have not I been miser- 
able too ? Has not my whole life been a wretched 
failure, a wreck, not worthy to be called a life? 
And it wf^syour doing — ^yours more than anyone's; 
you shook my faith in human nature, goodness, 
everything, more than it had ever been shaken 
before — ^yes, you I You had more in your power 
than anyone else, for I trusted you fully and 
entirely, as I have never trusted since; and you 
knew — ^you knew it ! and you betrayed my confi- 
dence. What are you here for ? Come to seek me 
here among the mountains, where I hoped to bury 
and forget the past ? Come to atone for the past — 
to undo it? Ah, you'll be clever if you can do 
that!" and the Professor laughed a short, bitter 
laugh. 

" I am getting old, and my life has been wasted 
these last ten years, and it's not you that can give 
them back to me. Yes, I remember you wanted to 
see me and ^explain, so you said, and you declared 
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things were not as bad as they looked, but I was 
too sick at heart to listen. Besides, how could I 
tell that you were not deceiving me still? My 
faith in you was gone for ever — ^you whom I had 
trusted before all others ! Yes, I know you wrote 
and entreated, and I was almost fool enough to 
listen ; but you had given me a sharp lesson, just a 
trifle too sharp to be so easily forgotten, and I 
would not see you — I could not see you, but I told 
you I forgave you. Well, I never wished you any 
ill, if that is forgiveness ; and I could forgive you 
everything but taking away my faith in yourself 
I never wished to see your face again, and I knew 
I was weak where you were concerned, so I deter- 
mined to put the sea between us, and I have been 
self-banished ever since ; and now you have found 
me out and followed me here, and I shall have to 
find some other hiding-place. Things can never be 
again as they once were, and I could not bear to 
see you and to know that you were not, that you 
never had been, what I once thought you ; and, in 
spite of all, you might make me trust you again. 
Ah, if you could have explained ! Even now, if I 
could know that you had only been weak, wanting 
in judgment, anything but treacherous, what a load 
it would take off my mind ! I think I could be 
almost happy, even though we two might never 
meet again or be to one another what we once 
were. But it is mere folly to dream of such a 
thing; besides there were others whom you 
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wronged as well as me, and there was another life 
spoilt as well as mine. You betrayed me into a 
cruel injustice, and I never discovered that it was 
injustice until it was too late to undo it. Did he 
forgive you, I wonder, before he went over to the 
majority ? " 

The Professor had not spoken his thoughts aloud, 
but the person whom he had been thus men- 
tally apostrophising, chanced at that moment to 
look up and caught his eye. 

What a sorrowful, hungry face it was ! Haggard 
and pale, too, but a moment before, yet now dyed 
crimson with mingled confusion and joy, so it 
seemed, at the unexpected meeting, and looking 
eagerly for some sign of recognition. 

But the Professor made none! He would not 
notice the outstretched hand which beckoned him 
to a place among the waiting multitude ; he could 
not so easily forget. And yet he was weak, fool- 
ishly weak, so he told himself; and for fear this 
weakness should get the better of him, he set his 
face firmly, and would not heed the imploring 
gesture. 

The flushed face turned away dejected, while the 
colour died rapidly down, leaving it paler and 
sadder than before, and the pleading ^y^s were 
dimmed with bitter tears, as they once more 
directed themselves steadfastly towards the Golden 
Gate. The expression was hard to interpret ; but 
though the gaze was earnest, there was not in it 
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anything like joy, scarcely even hope ; it was more 
like that of one whose hope had been disappointed 
and deferred, until the whole heart was sick, and 
hardly dared indulge in any expectations of per- 
sonal relief. 

For a moment the Professor felt a twinge of 
compunction ; it might be that he himself was not 
the only, or even the chief sufferer ; it might be 
that the wrong was less grievous than it had 
seemed, in spite of those apparently conclusive 
proofs ; or it might have been bitterly repented of, 
and the attempts at reparation and reconciliation, 
which he had so persistently repulsed, might, after 
all, have been sincere; or, again — though at this 
new idea the Professor winced — it might be, there 
was just a shadow of a possibility, that the wrong 
had not been so entirely on the one side as he had 
believed. 

Still, be all this as it might, what possible interest 
could Raymond have in the arrival of this foreign 
Prince ? But here the Professor's reflections were 
interrupted, for, from the far distance came a sound 
of many voices, faint at first, but gradually swelling 
louder and louder till it became the shout of a 
great multitude singing a song of welcome and 
triumph. 

He had heard songs of victory before; he had seen 
triumphal processions and enthusiastic welcomes 
accorded to popular heroes ; and he had felt the 
thrilling emotion produced by the sound of thou- 
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sands of human voices uplifted in acclamation with 
one accord, like the waves of the sea ; but he had 
never before heard voices which affected him so 
strangely as these. Perhaps it was the novelty of 
the circumstances which made the difference ; for 
popular heroes did not commonly choose a moun- 
tain road for their route, neither did they b^n 
their progress before sunrise ; no doubt, too, it was 
the wonderful purity of the air at this altitude 
which made the voices sound so marvellously fresh 
and clear, so almost unearthly. But it was strange, 
very strange ; he did not remember ever hearing 
that the mirage was accompanied by such sounds, 
though to be sure there was the " Airlie music," 
bag-pipes, fifes or drums ; but that was supposed to 
herald death, while this 

But now there was a movement as of intenser 
expectation among the crowd below, and they were 
whispering one to another, " It is the great army ! 
They're coming ! they're coming at last !" 

And then they strained their eyes moreeagerly than 
ever to catch the first glimpse of the Prince's host 

The Golden Gate rolled back upon its hinges ; 
and it was as if at the same moment the sun had 
just risen above the horizon in unwonted splendour, 
for a flood of light poured through, as on that 
morning when he had watched it with Frido, only 
tenfold brighter ; so bright, indeed, that for some 
moments he could distinguish nothing clearly, and 
could only hear the shouts and the trumpets and 
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the tread of many feet coming nearer and nearer. 
Then, as his eye grew more accustomed to the 
brilliance, he discerned waving banners, and, in the 
fore-front of the "great army," a radiant figure, 
robed in the shining garments of Frido's story. 

"Well!" he said, giving himself an indignant 
shake, by way of recovering the cool composure 
which was fast deserting him at the very moment 
when he most needed it, " well, an ounce of fact is 
worth pounds of theory ; but the worst of it is, I 
am afraid I am hardly capable of deciding what is 
fact just now. It is something to recognise one's 
incompetence, however. The idea of seeing a 
mediaeval legend come to life again in the nine- 
teenth century ! I am sure any sensible man would 
say it was impossible — utterly impossible ; and yet 
here it is^ apparently acting itself out before my 
very eyes, just, too, when we have satisfactorily 
proved that these traditions are merely poetical 
versions of natural phenomena. Pshaw! I am 
getting confused in spite of myself! I declare I 
am talking again as if it were real. I wonder 
whether what Lazarus Gitschner thought he saw 
seemed as real to him ; and that ice-collector in 
the Sierra Nevada who saw Boabdil and his host — 
but, no, I don't think he heard any sound, if I 
remember right. I shall have something to add to 
my paper on the subject, but I wish I could hit 
upon some satisfactory explanation. I don't want 

to rank myself with Lazarus Gitschners and Span- 

R 
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ish labourers, who, of course, had had no scientific 
training and could not be expected to observe with 
any accuracy. I wonder which of the many ex- 
pected Princes this will prove to be." 

But in spite of his attempt at preserving a 
cynical composure, and in spite of his impatience 
with himself, the Professor began, quite involun- 
tarily, to feel a warmer interest and curiosity in the 
scene, phantom or not, and even regretted that he 
was not more advantageously placed ; but it was 
too late now for him to make his way down into 
the road and join the rest, and perhaps it was as 
well, for there was no telling where the mirage 
began, and he might miss his footing. He was 
standing on the solid rock here ; that one thing he 
was at least sure of, or thought himself sure of 

Nearer and nearer came the advancing host, 
nearer and nearer came the Prince ; and now he 
had reached the outskirts of the crowd, who threw 
themselves at his feet ; and, as he passed through 
their midst, Claude watched with an interest which 
became every moment more genuine and absorbing. 

He was still at some distance, but the Professor's 
sight was keen and the atmosphere so transpar- 
ently clear that he could see perfectly what went 
on. 

And now a strange thing happened ; for while he 
gazed upon the eager, upturned faces, he saw that 
each in succession seemed to catch some reflection 
of the Prince's own brightness. 
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As snowy mountain-peaks in the early dawii 
emerge one by one from the shadowy gloom, and 
flush, and glow in the sun's first rays, so one face 
after another, as it came within the sphere of his 
influence, caught its share of radiance, and was 
transfigured, glorified, as surely human counte- 
nance had never been before. 

" It was a strange, beautiful sight, like nothing 
but some mysteriously glorious sunrise among the 
Alps," so thought the Professor, with a last great 
effort to be cool and calmly observant 

But mirage, optical illusion or not, the scene was 
fast becoming too intensely real to him for the 
effort to be sustained ; and, as he saw face after 
face illumined with that strange light, his resolution 
vanished, and he was too breathlessly intent on 
simply watching, to be able any longer to think or 
reason dispassionately about it. It was impossible 
to be critical under such circumstances. 

Nearer and nearer came the great army, absorb- 
ing the crowd into itself as it advanced ; nearer and 
nearer still came the Prince. 

Now he was looking at old Pippo; and the 
crippled limbs straightened themselves, and the 
marks of age, care, and sorrow disappeared from 
the face Claude knew so well ; and a sudden light 
shone in it, which reminded him of that first 
evening, years ago, when they had watched the 
sunset together. And that — ^yes, surely from the 
descriptions he had heard, that must be the long- 
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looked for Hansl, not with the great army, but 
waiting in the crowd a little lower down the road. 
Ah ! old Pippo had caught sight of him ; in another 
minute he would be at his side, and Claude could 
fancy he heard him saying triumphantly — 

^'Wasfit it worth waiting for? worth a whole 
life-time of waiting ? doesrit it make any differ- 
ence ? " 

Truly it made a difference, such a difference as 
he had had no conception of 

Here was a group of pale, sickly-looking children ; 
ah ! he recognised them, he had seen them last 
that spring day with his mother; and there was 
Mother Liesl's imbecile child ; and there too were 
other faces which he had known long ago, worn 
with pain, sorrow, watching, bereavement ; and upon 
them all the light rose, and there was "no more 
pain," no more sorrow. 

Next the light fell on Mother Ursula, and 
opened her eyes, and she saw, standing before 
her — as if they had never gone away, only that she 
had never seen them look so bright and beautiful 
before, even in the days of their early manhood — the 
husband and the three sons for whom she had shed 
so many secret tears ; and her face too was lighted 
like the rest with a mysterious light, caught appar- 
ently from the Prince, which left it the same, yet 
not the same, for every line worn by time, and 
toil, and care, and sorrow had vanished in an 
instant 
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Even those who had looked bright before looked 
ten-fold brighter now, as if they had lost a load of 
which they had been unconscious ; and as for 
Frido, he gazed entranced in a perfect ecstacy of 
joy at the joy he saw around him, and his bright 
face shone with peculiar radiance as though it had 
caught and reflected a smile of special favour. 

And the deaf man heard, and the sorrowful were 
made glad, and the suffering were healed, and 
those who had longed and yearned all their lives 
were satisfied at last ; yes, that was it — '' satisfied." 
And that worn, hungry face, which had roused 
such bitter memories, how Claude started as he 
saw the sudden change which came over it, as it 
too came within range of that wondrous light ! It 
had been gazing so wistfully till that moment on 
the joy of those around, hardly daring, it seemed, 
to hope for itself ; but it had not waited in vain, 
for suddenly the sad face was irradiated by a look 
of wondering joy, and the weight of years, whether 
it had been of sorrow or of remorse, was gone — gone 
never to return. On every face, indeed, upon 
which the Prince looked, there was an expression 
of wonder and surprise, as well as of gladness ; as if 
their expectations had been not merely fulfilled, 
but surpassed beyond anything they had imagined, 
and they had found a fulness of joy of which they 
had never dreamt 

" Worth waiting for ?" who that saw those radiant 
faces could ask the question ? 
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Claude began to wonder when this strange 
Prince, who seemed possessed of such mysterious 
powers, would turn his head, so that he too might 
see his face ; for he had seen but its reflection at 
present, as mirrored in the faces around. 

He too had had sorrows, and he had suffered as 
well as the rest ; why should not he too be relieved ? 
True, he had not waited and expected, as he sup- 
posed they had done ; but that was only because 
he had not been satisfied that there was anything 
to wait for. How could he possibly guess that the 
tales of simple herdmen and peasants deserved to 
be believed ? He had never heard that any of his 
scientific acquaintances cherished these hopes ; on 
the contrary, they had satisfied themselves that 
they were merely poetical dreams, and surely they 
ought to have known better than an ignorant old 
man like Pippo, and a child like Frido. It was at 
least quite excusable to have trusted them. 

Nevertheless, the Professor began to grow a little 
uneasy. He had settled that the Prince was nothing 
to him, nor he to the Prince ; but he began to hope 
that he should not be taken at his word, for perhaps 
one look might make him, like the rest, forget the 
misery of years. Surely the Prince, who seemed 
so merciful, would not pass him by 1 

And still the songs of rejoicing swelled louder 
and louder, as the Prince restored to bereaved 
fathers, mothers, husbands, wives, brothers, sisters, 
children, friends, those whom they had long 
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mourned, and in one instant obliterated and re- 
paid a hundred-fold the sorrow of years. 

More and more anxiously the Professor gazed ; 
fbr now, in the ranks of the great army, he fancied 
— nay, he was sure — that he recognised faces long 
since vanished, but once so familiar to him ! faces 
which he had known in childhood and youth, and 
loved as he had never loved any others, never could 
love again. There was a group of children ; they 
had been some of his first patients, and how hard 
he had tried to save them ! he had not been able to 
think, day or night, of anything but them and their 
sorrow-stricken parents. But it had all been in 
vain ; one after another, the whole five had been 
carried off by the malignant fever which had 
attacked them, and their home had been left silent 
and desolate ever since. And now, here they were, 
given back in fresher, more wonderful beauty, to 
the parents who had mourned them so many years, 
and had, as it seemed, been brought hither to meet 
them. 

Yonder was the blind girl who had implored 
him so piteously to give her back her sight, and 
had been so utterly crushed by the news that it 
was destroyed, hopelessly destroyed, beyond the 
power of any oculist or physician to restore. He had 
never forgotten the stricken, despairing look upon 
her face when first she heard the terrible sentence ; 
it had haunted him for weeks, and he had many 
times since wondered how she had borne it. Well, 
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whatever her life might have been, whatever its 
privation and bitterness, the trial was over now, 
vanished in an instant as if it had never been ; for 
the Prince had looked upon her^ and in looking, 
had done for her what no medical skill had been 
able to do, and she too was singing with the rest 
for very joy. 

But there were others in whom he had a yet 
closer, more personal interest; there were school 
and college friends of whom he had long lost sight, 
there were the well-known faces of masters, servants, 
neighbours, appearing and disappearing among 
the crowd, and his heart warmed to them all ; it 
was as if he had suddenly stepped thirty years 
backwards in his life. He had not cared much 
about some of them, while he was in constant 
intercourse with them, but they belonged to the 
" old days," and he felt that he should like to ex- 
change recognitions with them every one, even 
with the crossing-sweeper who had been the re- 
cipient of his childish pennies and his old coats. 
It was the crossing-sweeper certainly ; there could 
be no more mistake about him than there was 
about the old apple-woman who had sat for years 
at thej comer of their street ; but how strange that 
they should ever have been grateful for his pence, 
when now he felt as if the obligation had been all 
on his own side, and that he should actually be 
glad if they would look up and show that thqr 
remembered him. 
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Who could suppose that these two bright figures 
had once been shrivelled and bent with age, and 
had shivered in frost, and snow, and rain, and been 
battered and beaten without ceremony by all the 
winds of heaven ? Fancy his once presenting her 
with a new shilling and complacently receiving her 
overflowing thanks and blessings! It seemed al- 
most audacious to remember such things now ! yet 
they had appeared genuinely thankful at the time, 
and although it seemed as if they must have been 
a prince and princess in disguise all the time, he yet 
believed that if they only saw him, he should receive 
one of the old familiar smiles and blessings. The 
worst of it was, they did not see him ; no one 
seemed to see him, though his heart went out in 
yearning to them all ; and he longed to rush forward 
and ask a hundred questions as to how they had 
fared since he saw them last There must be so 
much to hear and to tell, if he could but get near 
them. 

But his attention was suddenly diverted from the 
ci-devant apple-woman, the crossing-sweeper, and all 
the rest, by the sight of another face more familiar 
still. 

His heart gave a wild bound of joy, for surely, 
surely, that was his own " little Gervase !" There 
could be no mistaking him even among so many; no 
face had ever been quite like his, and he must have 
known it again instantly, even after the lapse of hun- 
dreds instead of decades of years. He was evidently 
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looking for some one in the crowd — for himself of 
course, it could be for no one else. 

What a fool he had been not to go down! 
Gervase, of course, would expect to find him watch- 
ing for him with the rest, and would never think of 
looking for him on the cliff above. 

Why had not some one told him Gervase would 
be there ? It would have made all the difference ; 
but now, how should he make him hear and see ? 
How beautiful he looked ! He had always been 
beautiful, but now he was dazzling, positively 
dazzling, to look at, and yet it was the same dear 
old face, the same which had been so strangely 
white and still when last he had looked upon it 
He had found some one in the throng — ^yes, it was 
David Gwynne ; David must have known what was 
going to happen, and that was what had brought 
him hither. Surely — ^he looked so happy himself 
— surely he would tell Gervase that he, Claude, was 
there somewhere in the neighbourhood, and he would 
not rest until they had found one another. 

" Gervase ! " he shouted, almost beside himself. 
" Gervase ! look up, I'm here ! it's I, Claude." 

But it was in vain, no one seemed to hear. 

And now he noticed with yet deeper emotion 
that with Gervase there was some one else. Could 
that be his mother ? the mother over whom he had 
watched for so many anxious days, and weeks, and 
months, seeing her grow daily a little paler, a little 
weaker, and then racked with fiercer and fiercer 
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pain, until she could not raise her head from the 
pillow, and could only utter the feeble moan — " So 
tired, so weary, so very weary." 

Yet she had always had a smile for him even 
then — a very faint smile sometimes, more pathetic 
than tears — ^but she had never failed to notice him 
while consciousness remained, never failed, even 
when she could say no more, to whisper " Dear boy," 
whenever he went into her room. 

It was years ago now, but how vividly it all rose 
up before him I the misery, when first it had dawned 
upon him that she was going to leave him, that it 
was too late to do anything (ah 1 that was the worst 
pang of all, she might have been saved to him for 
all these dreary years if only he had been more on 
the alert) ; and then when she was so worn and 
weary with pain, the positive longing that the end 
might not be delayed, even though it was to take 
her from him ; the momentary relief of knowing her 
freed from suffering, and seeing the placid marble 
brow no longer contracted with agony ; and then 
— ^the awful blank ! 

It all came back to him, as if it had happened 
but yesterday ; and suddenly it flashed upon him 
how one day, when he had been watching by her 
for some time in silence, thinking she was asleep, 
she had laid her wasted hand upon his, saying 
feebly, " Dear boy, it is not for long ! He will bring 
me back to you." 

Strange how little he had dwelt upon those wordSi 
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how they had faded away from his memory until 
now! And now, here she actually was, her own 
self, radiant indeed, as he had never seen her before^ 
with all the weakness and weariness gone, as if her 
rest during all these past years had been indeed 
" so sweet " as to drive away the very remembrance 
of pain and sorrow ; but it was herself, her very self 
still. She must see him ; in another moment she 
would look up, and how surprised she would be to 
see him there ! how she would smile the old bright 
smile and hold out her hands to him, and he should 
hear his own name uttered in the old fond tones 
which he had never thought to hear again. 

He was ready to curse his folly for not having 
thought of going down into the road sooner, for the 
cliff here was, he knew, precipitous, and the height 
too great for a leap, and it would take some time to 
go round. But surely his turn would come ; the 
Prince would give them back to one another — ^he 
should not be forgotten. What could he do to 
attract her attention? Had she no eyes but for 
the Prince and those who were waiting for him ? 
Had she learned to be happy without the elder son 
of whom she had been so proud ? 

But in another moment he himself, to his own 
utter amazement, was forgetting Gervase, forgetting 
even her, forgetting his surprise, forgetting every- 
thing, in a new and overwhelming anxiety. It 
would have seemed absurd an hour ago, it was 
utterly unaccountable now — he could not reason 
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about it ; but — he was suddenly possessed by an 
intense, absorbing desire to see, if but for a moment, 
the Prince's face. 

" A face like a benediction " — ^he had heard that 
expression somewhere, and began dimly to realise 
what might be its meaning; for he felt that he 
would give all he possessed, — worlds if he had 
them, — his very life, — for one glimpse. 

The suspense was becoming positive agony, more 
than he could bear ; and as the Prince moved on, 
causing one after another to rejoice and sing, the 
Professor strove anxiously, desperately even, to see 
him. Yet still, either the light dazzled him, or 
some impalpable something came between, for 
strive as he might, all his efforts were in vain. 

The Prince was exactly opposite him now, and 
Claude, hardly knowing what he did, actually threw 
himself on his knees, in the strange, consuming, 
painful longing, which had taken possession of him. 
The Prince had stopped for a moment, and was 
looking at him, looking straight at him ; but still 
the face he desired to see — the face which he now 
suddenly felt would satisfy all his longings as none 
other and nothing else ever could, that face was 
still hidden, for he could no more gaze upon it 
than he could gaze upon the sun shining in noon- 
day splendour. 

And now a group of wretched-looking creatures, 
such as he had sometimes seen when he passed 
through the worst and darkest parts of the city. 
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drew near to the Prince. He had never to his 
knowledge seen them before, and yet they were 
accusing him, actually accusing himself, as the 
cause of their misery and degradation, and the 
Prince was listening to their complaint 

*' They lived on your property, which was not 
yours but the Prince's, and He made you His 
steward that you might be a blessing to these 
people, who are also His, whom He entrusted to 
your care. How have you fulfilled the trust ? " 

He did not know whose the voice was, but it 
came from some one in the crowd ; and then another 
voice spoke — surely that was David Gwynne, say- 
ing, sadly and reluctantly it seemed, " It was of no 
use to teach them to live pure lives, when they were 
forced to herd together like swine ; but," he went 
on pleadingly, " he did not know, I am sure he did 
not know ; and I was not in time to tell him, or I 
know he would have listened." 

There was a pause, an awful pause, as if he were 
expected to reply ; but no words were forthcoming. 
What in fact could he say? He had trusted to 
others, he had supposed things were being properly 
managed, he had had no idea that these poor 
people were being oppressed ; in fact, he had not 
realised their existence until David Gwynne wrote 
to him of the state of things ; he had not wanted 
the property, he had not felt any interest in it ; it 
was quite true that he had not known, but he could 
not urge that as an excuse, for he ought to have 
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known ; and he, who had shrunk from the mere 
sight and thought of misery, who had groaned over 
the suffering of humanity as a whole, was con- 
victed of having himself added to it by his negli- 
gence. He who had ventured to question whether 
the "Judge of all the earth" did rightly by His crea- 
tures, who had secretly, perhaps almost unconsciously, 
indulged the thought that, if the management had 
been entrusted to him, he would have been more 
tender, more compassionate, and would have 
banished all misery, — he, who would have set things 
right through all the world, had allowed them to 
go very wrong indeed, in the small portion entrusted 
to him, and had actually increased the suffering 
which, in word and thought, he had deplored. 

Was it the shadow of these unfortunates which 
had come between and prevented his seeing the 
face of the Prince ? 

And in answer, as it seemed, to his thoughts, the 
words floated up to him, "Your iniquities have 
separated between you — and your sins have hid 
His face from you." 

And then again he heard voices sweet and solemn 
saying, " The Prince will take account of His ser- 
vants, and there shall be no more hunger or thirst, 
or sorrow or crying, and no more pain ; and He 
shall wipe away the tears from off all faces, and 
His servants shall serve him and they shall see 
His Face!" 

" No more sorrow or crying, no more pain !" He 
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heard a chorus of voices repeat the words in joyous 
exultation ; and then, again, the trumpets sounded, 
and the long procession moved on its way, chanting 
a song, the words of which he had learnt from his 
mother long ago : ^ He shall judge thy people with 
righteousness and thy poor with judgment The 
mountains shall bring peace to the people : He 
shall judge the poor of the people, he shall save 
the children of the needy and shall break in pieces 
the oppressor. 

''In his days shall the righteous flourish, and 
abundance of peace so long as the moon endureth. 

'' Yea, all kings shall fall down before him, all 
nations shall serve him. 

" For he shall deliver the needy when he crieth, 
the poor also and him that hath no helper. 

" He shall spare the poor and needy, and shall 
save the souls of the needy. 

'' He shall redeem their soul from deceit and 
violence. 

" His name shall endure for ever ; his name shall 
be continued as long as the sun : and men shall be 
blessed in him : all nations shall call him blessed. 

•'And blessed be his glorious name for ever, and 
let the whole earth be filled with his glory ! Amen 
and Amen !" 

What an "Amen" that was ! he had never heard 
the like before. 

But now the chant grew fainter as the procession 
passed on to carry blessing wherever it went ; and 
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with a frantic, despairing shout of " Mother ! Ger- 
vase ! Mother !" Claude had sunk upon the ground, 
alone and desolate as even he had never been before. 
He roused himself in another minute, however, and 
looked up ; but the golden light had faded, and he 
was in utter darkness ; the last exultant words of 
the chant were still ringing in his ears, however, 
and he could still hear the trumpets in the distance ; 
and, with a wild hope that he might yet overtake 
the crowd, he started to his feet, stumbled and 
recovered himself, and for a moment stood still, 
amazed and bewildered. 

He was not out on the mountain-side in the open 
air, but in the herdsman's hut ! 

With a trembling hand he opened the door and 
looked out. The sun had not yet risen above the 
mountains, and all below him was still in deep 
shadow ; but dimly through the twilight he could 
see that the glacier still held possession of its 
ancient bed ; neither broad level road, nor shining 
castle, nor Golden Gate were visible ; no cattle, no 
chamois grazed on the alp, nor were either wild 
goats, bears or wolves anywhere to be seen ; but 
his sudden appearance had startled a flock of jack- 
daws, which fled away, screaming hoarsely with 
fright 

But the trumpets and the voices — ^he could cer- 
tainly hear them even now, and he listened in- 
tently, until, gradually, he awoke to the conviction 

that they were neither more nor less than the horns 

S 
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blown by the cow-herds on some of the pastures 
below. 

It was all a dream, only a dream ! and creeping 
softly back into the hut, he satisfied himself that 
Friedl was sleeping quietly, and then laying him- 
self down on his bed of straw, covered his face with 
his hands and tried to see it all again. 

He did not intend to sleep any more himself; 
but he had not yet shaken off his fatigue, and the 
regular breathing of his two companions had such 
a lulling effect upon him that, before many minutes 
had passed, he too was once more in the land of 
dreams. But it was not the " great army " or the 
waiting crowd that he now saw. He was in the 
pine-wood again, on his way to search for Frido, 
and the lines which had haunted him then were 
running in his head still. He had said them over 
and over again to try and break the spell, but that 
last line was still wanting. And then through the 
dark trees came a sudden flash of golden light, and 
from*some height far above him rang out a sweet, 
shrill voice, which might have belonged to Gervase, 
singing : 

" Ring out the thousand wars of old, 
Ring in the thousand years of peace ; 
Ring out the darkness of the land, 
Ring in — the Christ that is to be,** 

There was the missing line at last ! and with the 
words still sounding clarion-like in his ears, he 
awoke to find that the sun was now really risen. 



« 



CHAPTER X. 

MESSAGES. 

Then arose a joyous clamour from the wild-fowl on the 

mere, 
Beneath the stars, across the snow, like clear bells ringing, 
And a voice within cried, * Listen ! Christmas carols even 

here ! 
Though thou be dumb, yet o'er their work, the stars and 

snows are singing. 
Blind ! I live, I love, I reign ; and all the nations through 
With the thunder of my judgments now are ringing ; 
Do thou fulfil thy work but as yon wild-fowl do. 
Thou wilt heed no less the wailing, yet hear through it the 

angels singing.' "—Charles Kingsley. 



'HANKS to the Professor's watchful and skil- 
ful care, Frido was recovering more rapidly 
than might have been expected ; and though 
unusually quiet and silent, did not seem to 
be disheartened by his failure. Perhaps, indeed, he 
did not understand that he had failed, for he looked 
placidly content, and was a very easily-managed 

patient 
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As for Claude, after the excitement and fatigue 
of the past weeks, he found it quite endurable to be 
without any other occupation for a few days ; and 
though Mother Ursula had proposed to send some 
one to relieve him, as soon as Frido was considered 
to be out of danger, he had not availed himself of 
her offer, except, indeed, for one day, when he had 
thought it well to go and see how his other patients 
were getting on, and had also wished to assure the 
Grandmother with his own lips that, to the best of 
his belief, Frido would soon be as well as ever 
again. 

He had set off before sunrise that morning, and 
this, perhaps, was one reason why the spell of his 
strange dream or vision — he hardly knew himself 
what to call it — ^was so strong upon him; but 
indeed he had been under its influence more or less 
ever since that memorable night ; and now, as he 
went on his way, he found himself continually 
recurring to the thought, " How would it be when 
the Prince came?" as if it were the most natural 
consideration in the world. 

When a startled hare darted across his path and 
vanished in the brushwood, and the squirrels ceased 
their gambols and scudded out of his way, and a 
bird fell dead at his feet, dropped from the talons 
of some bird of prey, words which he had heard 
long ago, recurred unbidden to his mind, and he 
said to himself, " They shall not hurt nor destroy 
in all my holy mountain ; " and when he passed by 
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what had once been a fertile meadow, but was now 
converted by the unruly torrent into a desolate, 
sand-covered waste, instead of groaning as he would 
have done a week ago, he almost smiled, for was 
not the desert to *' rejoice and blossom as the rose?" 

He had but a vague, general idea as to where the 
words came from, for it was long since he had felt 
it worth while to study anything but science — ^things 
capable of demonstration ; and he knew that he had 
not met with these thoughts in any of his scientific 
books — ^they held out no such hopes, for according 
to them, decay and death were a necessary part of 
the economy of nature ; but this did not disturb 
him in his present mood. People might reason this 
way and that, and prove anything they chose ; but 
after all, " Things seen are mightier than things 
heard," and he had seen — and for the time, at least, 
the impression was so strong as to have scattered 
all his reasoning to the winds. 

It was strange how many similar words, once 
familiar to him, but long since forgotten, kept start- 
ing up that morning from the place where memory 
had hidden them; such happy words they were 
that they thrilled him with a feeling of hope to 
which he had long been a stranger — ^and they all 
seemed in some way to be associated with her^ he 
could hardly tell how or why, but so it was ; and 
he felt almost as if she were at his side, unseen, 
indeed, but still very really present, and by her 
presence reminding him of them. 
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His greeting to old Pippo, whom he passed sun- 
ning himself at his dooiway, was not merely kindly 
as usual, but absolutely respectful, almost deferen- 
tial ; for he was thinking of the old man, not as 
bowed and bent with age and infirmity and half 
crazed, but as he would be, as he had seen him that 
night ; and he looked at him with a new interest, 
such as he had never felt before, as though half 
expecting already to see some trace of change in 
him, some token of that which was to be. 

**Ay," said Pippo, answering the Professor's 
thoughts, rather than the inquiry uttered by his 
lips, ** ay, I am stiff to-day, and I've had more pain 
lately ; the time is not come yet, but it will come ; 
and Hansl is coming, perhaps before night; and 
the blind shall see and the lame shall walk." 

"When He comes," rejoined the Professor, 
scarcely aware that he had spoken* the words aloud; 
but Pippo, though he assented without showing any 
surprise, at the same time looked keenly in the 
Professor's face and drew his own conclusions. 

" The Herr Professor never spoke like that before, 
all the long time I have known him ; he must have 
seen or heard something out there on the mountain, 
and now he knows for himself that it's all true," was 
the thought in his mind, though he did not give 
utterance to it 

And when Claude reached the " Gems," and sat 
down to tell Mother Ursula and Nannerl all about 
Friedl, it was the same thing again ; he found hkn* 
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self continually relapsing into silence and gazing at 
the wrinkled face before him, in the endeavour to 
fancy it transformed ; while again he seemed to 
hearer voice saying, "'Then the eyes of the blind 
shall be opened, and the ears of the deaf shall be 
unstopped,' and He shall ' destroy the works of the 
devil.' " 

Wherever he went it was the same ; he seemed 
to be walking in a dream, and the peasants thought 
to themselves, and even remarked to one another, 
that the English Herr had never been so patient 
and gentle before as he was that day; and he 
had actually been seen to smile more than once 
when there had not seemed to be anything to smile 
at. 

He called at his own dwelling on his way back 
to the alp for sundry articles he wanted, and over- 
hauled the contents of the knapsack which he had 
left ready packed for his projected journey, in order 
to lighten it as far as possible. Among the things 
which he had put up was a book, enclosed in a 
worn velvet case, which he had always been in the 
habit of taking with him wherever he went, because 
it had belonged to his mother, and for no other 
reason ; for, having many other newer works to 
interest him, he had not cared to spend his time 
upon anything so old-fashioned ; indeed, he almost 
apologised to himself now for encumbering himself 
with it, when he should be back again in a few 
days, and there was a tempting new review lying 
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on the table, but — '' Well, he was rather idle just at 
present, not quite clear-headed enough for anything 
deep, and she had wanted him to read it, and he 
could not say that he ever really had done so yet, 
at least with anything like the attention he had 
given to other things. Yes, he would take it; it 
would be a good opportunity of looking at it" 

But somehow he was rather shy of its being seen, 
even by Friedl ; and it was not until the boy had 
dropped asleep over a bit of carving the next day, 
and he felt himself safe from all observation, with 
none to look at him but the solemn mountains, 
that he could make up his mind to look at the 
book. 

He had never taken it out of its case before, since 
it had become his own property ; and as he slowly 
and tenderly undid the fastenings, a slip of paper 
fluttered out The writing upon it was faded^ but 
he could see that it was hers. 

There was a date, showing that it had been 
written during that last illness ; and he looked at 
it the more eagerly, as if in some way it might be 
a message from her. He had some difficulty in 
deciphering it, however, for the characters were 
feeble as well as faded, and almost illegible here 
and there; but this only increased his desire to 
make them out, and at length, by slow degrees, he 
discovered that the words were these : " Who shall 
change our vile body till it be fashioned like unto 
His glorious Body. In a moment, in the twinkling 
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of ail eye, we shall be changed. When He shall 
appear, we shall be like Hiniy for we shall see Him 
as He is, and I shall be satisfied^ when I awake 
with Thy likeness." 

Had she written them for her own comfort, or 
was this her message to him from her bed of pain, 
from beyond the grave — a message never read, 
never even noticed till that moment ? 

It must have been this hope which had made her 
so calm, so wonderfully patient through all the long 
time of suffering. She had tried to talk to him, 
more than once, he remembered, and he had always 
found some reason for stopping her or for turning 
the conversation. He could not bear to face the 
fact that she was going to leave him ; he could 
not bear to hear her speak of it ; and he had not 
wanted her to see that the things in which she 
found strength and comfort were but empty words 
to him ; and then, later on, when he could no 
longer make any pretence of deceiving himself or 
her, as to the issue of her illness, then it had been 
too late — she had no longer the strength to utter 
more than a few words at a time. But he remem- 
bered that at the very end, when she was appa- 
rently dosing and he was watching her, expecting 
each faint breath to be the last, she had suddenly 
opened her eyes and smiled at him, such a wonder- 
ful, startling smile, which lit up all her face, while 
she said, in a voice clearer and stronger than it had 
been for days past, " * We shall see His Facel and 
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we 'shall be satisfied' when we 'awake with His 
Likeness.' My boy, dear boy, it — is — all — true /" 

Those had been her last words to him ; what 
would be her next ? 

The Professor covered his face with his hands to 
shut out even the mountains and the sky; and 
again he seemed to see her as he had seen her that 
night, " changed " indeed, " satisfied " indeed, more 
than satisfied! 

If those words were true, and at this moment 
they carried conviction with them, whatever they 
might have done formerly, and however strangely 
they were opposed to his usual habits of thought — 
if they were really to be trusted, was there any- 
thing else worth thinking about in comparison ? If 
this were the "divine event," towards which all 
creation was moving, surely, whatever difficulties 
and perplexities remained^ this would be the solu- 
tion of them all, and it was, as old Pippo had said, 
" worth waiting for." 

" Satisfied — satisfied," — ^he had found little enough 
satisfaction himself in anything hitherto. There 
had been something wanting everywhere. 

Picture after picture rose up before Claude's eyes, 
and he went on recalling words and looks, until his 
eyes grew dim ; and still he saw only that one 
face — now white and sharpened with pain, and 
then suddenly lit up and transfigured, " changed," 
glorified, " satisfied." 

He tried to think steadily what it would be to 
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see every face he knew, not merely divested of 
the marks of care, suffering, age, and unrest, but 
actually brightened with that wonderful glory ; 
what it would be himself to share in that change 

"We must needs be Mike Him,' when we 'see 
Him as He is,'" he repeated slowly ; "but / did not 
see Him. If it is true that it is * His servants,* 
and only they, who * see His face,' I can't say that 
I have had any real thought of serving Him since 
He took you from me. I meant to do what I 
could for the advancement of science, and so to 
benefit the world, but not as His servant ; and I 
don't think I have neglected to do what came in 
my way; but — I suppose it is true — I have not 
been in my right place these years past, and if He 
were to come now. He would not find me where 
He has a right to look for me. If I had known 
how things were going on, it might have been 
different — I should have done some^ing anyhow ; 
but as for the rest, it all seemed so vague, it was 
impossible to be sure, and no two people seemed 
agreed as to what anything meant. But if this one 
thing only be true, if this be really going to happen, 
it alters the whole matter." 

He had not seen much of his fellow-creatures of 
late years certainly, and when he had, nobody of 
any authority seemed to expect such an event, as 
far as he qould judge ; if they did, surely they 
would have referred to it occasionally, whereas they 
always talked as if things were going on in the 
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same way ad infinitum^ and speculated confidently 
upon the sort of lives people would be living 
centuries hence, when the forces of nature should 
be better understood, and brought under more 
perfect control — ^when, in fact, the scientific or in- 
tellectual millennium should have set in. They 
were earnest-minded men too, many of them ; it 
was their aim, as they phrased it, "to leave the 
world a little better than they found it ; " and, 
labouring diligently to that end, they seemed to 
find their satisfaction in it and to be quite content, 
when their span of life was ended, to be snuffed 
out like a candle, without expectation or even 
desire of any rekindling ; content to have played 
their part in the great drama to the best of their 
ability ; content to have done something to forward 
the progress of the human race, and for themselves 
asking nothing but to live again in their children 
on a somewhat higher platform. There was some- 
thing noble in the readiness to forego all personal 
hope ; but for his own part it was a height of 
abnegation to which he felt he could not attain. 
He could not calmly acquiesce in the snapping for 
ever, irrevocably, of all the ties which had made 
life dear: on the contrary, he had always clung, 
vaguely but tenaciously, to the hope of finding 
them and renewing them somewhere, and he could 
not give it up. Moreover, the " consent of man- 
kind" was against these people ; and, more conclusive 
still, however heroic their lives and principles — ^and 
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that their lives (many of them at least) were in 
accordance with their principles, he was well aware — 
yet, to use a slang phrase, it was quite evident that 
the whole thing "wouldn't wash." Bill Sykes would 
not reform himself or allow himself to be reformed 
from any disinterested regard for the " progress of 
the human race ; " and as for anticipating the time 
when the Bill Sykes species should be extinct, 
that prospect was too remote and altogether 
chimerical to be worth considering seriously. 

He took up the paper again and looked at what 
was written on the other side, still in the same 
hand ; and he wondered as he read, for the words 
seemed to have been written in express anticipation 
of his dream. Apparently they were part of a 
hymn : — 

" The voices of the morning, 
The first glad shout of praise, 
When Thou from bands of slumber 
Thy holy ones shalt raise — 
The songs of all the sleepers. 
Whose rest hath been so sweet, 
Shall sound like many waters 
Before Thy mercy-scat." 

Then came a line which was illegible, and the con- 
cluding words were : — 

" Thy joy, Thy perfect rest 
Shall fill the whole creation 
Which Thou hast loved and blest." 
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Claude read no more that day ; but he kept the 
old book by him, for it seemed to bring her nearer ; 
and when the next day he took it out again, it 
opened of its own accord at the hymn which he had 
heard the " great army " sing. He remembered now 
having learnt it by heart out of that very book to 
please his mother, when he was a boy, but the 
meaning of it had never dawned upon him before ; 
and now as he turned over the pages, he was sur- 
prised to see how full they were, from beginning to 
end, of the subject which occupied him. There was 
hardly a page which did not contain some allusion 
to it more or less distinct ; and it was as if a veil 
had suddenly fallen from his eyes, for he saw what 
he had never seen before, and read on with an in- 
terest which a few days ago would have seemed to 
him impossible and ridiculous. The words had 
been familiar enough to him once, but they had 
been only words ; whereas now they seemed to be 
alive, spoken to him by a trumpet-voice which there 
was no gainsaying or resisting. 

So absorbed was he, that he did not observe that 
Frido had come out and was lying on the grass at 
a little distance ; and presently in his excitement 
he began to read aloud, as if he felt that he must 
tell some one the good news, or at least proclaim 
to the dumb world around, the glorious day of re- 
storation and restitution that was coming to the 
whole creation — " Thy joy, Thy perfect rest." 

Frido raised his head and listened, unable, of 
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course, to understand more than a word here and 
there, though Claude had endeavoured to teach him 
a little English, but interested nevertheless, for he 
had never seen the Herr look quite as he did now ; 
and when presently Claude looked up, he found the 
boy's eyes fixed upon him. 

"Ah ! Fridolino, would you like to hear what the 
book says ?" he asked ; and then again he went 
on reading, but this time in language the boy could 
follow. 

And Frido listened entranced, remarking at the 
end, " Pippo knows many of those words, but he 
forgets sometimes, and he would be glad to hear 
them again, if the Herr would be so good as to read 
them to him. He is never tired of talking about 
the Prince ; and now the Herr, too, knows that 
what we told him is all true." 

And then, somehow, Claude found himself led on 
to tell Frido his dream from beginning to end ; he 
hardly knew why, unless because he felt that he 
must tell somebody, and somebody who would not 
attempt to explain anything away, for that in his 
present mood he could not have borne. And Frido 
was a very pleasant, sympathetic listener, ready to 
believe every word without question, and happily too 
ignorant to suggest that there had been enough in 
the circumstances of the past few weeks and days to 
account for everything on purely natural grounds. 

" Yes," said he, " people who spend the night on 
the mountain often see strange things ; and now 
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the Herr has seen for himself and knows that it's 
all true, as Lois and the rest have said." 

Frido spoke in the utmost innocence, for Lois was 
a hero of his ; and to be compared with him was 
surely no dishonour to anyone. But the Professor 
smiled an amused smile ; for, with all his learning 
and valuable scientific training, here he was, after 
all, actually on a level with the Lazarus Gitschners, 
Spanish labourers, and ignorant herdmen, of whom 
he had thought complacently as belonging to an 
inferior race. He ranked henceforth with them, 
and no doubt, hereafter, Frido would quote him, as 
he had quoted Lois ; and if that " other learned 
Professor," concerning whom he had speculated, 
should some day visit the valley, no doubt he 
would feel for Claude the same sort of half-con- 
temptuous pity which he had himself entertained 
for those whom he looked upon as visionaries. 

"Well, 'things seen are mightier than things 
heard,' without question," he reflected, "and the 
best thing I can wish him, is just such a night as I 
have had on this mountain." 

A few days more and there was great rejoicing 
at the " Gems," for Frido was at home again, and 
not materially the worse for his expedition. There 
was a regular levee on the evening of his return, 
for many were curious to see him, and it was not 
until the following morning that he and Nannerl 
were able to exchange confidences. There was of 
course a great deal to hear and tell, and Nannerl 
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listened with clasped hands and flushed cheeks, 
while he told her how he had taken refuge from 
the sudden fog and snow-storm, how he had played 
on his pipe till his fingers grew numb and stiff and 
the notes froze in his throat ; how the snow drifted 
in upon him, and how, just as he thought to him* 
self that he should be lost and buried, the rock had 
suddenly opened, and the storm ceased and the sky 
was clear, and a beautiful Gems, with black horns, 
bounded up to him so close that he could almost 
touch it; how he had followed it over green 
meadows until, just before the sun went down, it 
had brought him to the Golden Gate ; how he had 
wandered into the Rose-garden and had seen more 
exquisite flowers than he had ever imagined or 
could describe; how the Prince had come and 
spoken to him, and had told him he might have 
whatever he wished because it was Midsummer Eve ; 
and how he had told him all about the Grand- 
mother's trouble and the rest 

"And did he give you anything?" asked Nanni, 
eagerly. 

" I think he did," said Frido slowly, "and I know 

he said something, but what it was I can't quite 

remember ; only, Nannerl, I am sure he promised — 

and when I saw the Grandmother last night, I 

thought — I hoped, that her eyes would be opened 

then at once ; for she would know, as Trina did> 

that I had been in the Rose-garden ; but she didn't 

seem to notice anything. But I know he promised, 

T 
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and she will see again before long. Perhaps he is 
coming himself very soon, very soon indeed ; or 
perhaps he will send some one." 

And then, while Frvdo went on to expatiate upon 
all that he had seen, and Nannerl told him how 
frightened she and the Grandmother had been, and 
how long the days had seemed, Claude, who had 
chanced to hear the first part of the conversation, 
walked off quietly to the "Gems" to have a talk 
with Mother Ursula. 

The immediate result of this visit was, that he 
once more packed his knapsack ; for it had sud- 
denly occurred to him that something might very 
probably be done for the Grandmother's eyes, and 
he was anxious to consult an oculist on the subject 
without delay. For his days in the valley were 
numbered ; he felt that. There was much, indeed, 
about which he felt uncertain and perplexed, and 
he shrank as much as ever from the idea of return- 
ing to the turmoil of the world ; but with the new 
light and the new thoughts which had come to 
him, he could not loiter any longer. He had made 
himself useful in many ways to the peasants cer- 
tainly, and his life had not been an alt<^ther 
selfish one, even of late years, but it had been self- 
chosen ; and though he was still ignorant about 
many things, he could at least do this one — get 
back to the place and duties which had been as- 
signed to him, and do the best that lay in his power 
with them. He could, at all events, see that his 
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poor tenants were not cheated and oppressed, if he 
could do no more, and perhaps, after a time, he 
might discover ways of helping them through others. 
David Gwynne's letter still remained unanswered. 
He had, indeed, fully intended to answer it as 
soon as he was safe out of reach ; but, in the mean- 
time, all his plans had been upset by Frido ; the 
post was gone, and it would be several days more 
before there was another opportunity of despatch- 
ing a letter. Still, he must answer it — nay, if he 
did what he had made up his mind to do, he must 
face David Gwynne himself, sooner or later ; but 
he had rather that it should be "later" — and, in the 
meantime, it was decidedly a relief to him to reflect 
that David must have despaired of an answer by 
this time, and must have proceeded on his way. 
Parsons could rarely afford themselves long holi- 
days, and it was not in the least likely that he 

should be still waiting at B . He did not wish 

to postpone his own business, for he wanted to 
begin doing something anyway ; and, having satis- 
fied himself that there was no chance now of an 
unwelcome encounter, he resolved to start at once, 
before the annual stream of tourists should set in — 
first, however writing briefly to David that he had 
been prevented answering his letter sooner, and 
could not now arrange to see him, but that he 
intended to be in London in a few weeks at latest, 
and would then be glad to hear any suggestions he 
could make. He shrank more and more from the 
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idea of that meeting. David had not» indeed, 
written one word of reproach ; on the contrary, he 
had assumed that Claude was entirely ignorant 
both of the state of the property and the conduct 
of the agent, and that as soon as he was made 
aware he would be anxious to find a remedy ; but^ 
in his own mind, surely David must have contrasted 
the lives of the careless, absent landlord — ^bent only 
on gratifying himself, and not caring how his 
money came to him, provided only that it came— 
and the hard-worked parson, whose whole existence 
was passed in a struggle with evil of all kinds. 

'*No doubt he thinks I have been leading a 
pleasant, easy-going life, enjoying myself all these 
years past ! He will never understand — ^how should 
he?" 

The Professor's preparations were soon complete 
this time ; and, by the evening of the second day, 
he had reached the last village on his route. 

Here he intended to pass the night, for the host 
and hostess of the little "Steinbock" were old 

acquaintances of his ; and he hoped to be in B 

before the next day was many hours old. Mother 
Trude had received some warning of his approach, 
it seemed, for she was standing at the door, 
evidently on the look-out for him ; and, as soon as 
she was convinced that, in spite of the dazzle of the 
setting sun, her eyes had not deceived her, she 
ran down to the gate, exclaiming, "Ah! what a 
blessed chance the saints have sent us ! The Herr 
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Professor is welcome, always welcome, but to-day 
«iore than any day in the year !*' 

"Why, is anything amiss?" returned Claude, 
whose thoughts at once instinctively took a profes* 
sional turn. " You look the picture of health your- 
self, and I saw Steffel out with his cows not an 
hour ago!" 

" Ah, truly, Steffel is well, praise the Lord, and 

the Bauer has not much amiss with him ; but " 

and Mother Trude shook her head with a world of 
meaning, which, however, failed to convey any 
definite idea to her visitor. 

By this time they were within doors, and Claude 
had been relieved of his knapsack and entreated 
to sit down and rest, and have a draught of milk, 
or anything else the house had to offer ; and Mother 
Trude was bustling about in a rather objectless 
manner, every now and then uttering mysterious 
ejaculations, which seemed to indicate that she had 
a burthen of some sort on her mind. 

" And to think of its happening just now, too," 
she presently resumed, as if the Professor must 
needs have followed her thoughts, "just now, pre- 
cisely the busiest time in all the year, when every 
one is wanted at home and it takes hours and hours 

to go to B and back. Well, then, it was so^* 

she went on deliberately : " two days ago about this 
time in the evening, Toffel, one of the guides from 

B arrived here with the very first tourist we 

have seen this year, and they wanted to stay the 
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i)ight They were not going far, only just making 
a little excursion round about in the neighboiur-' 
hood to see the waterfall and so on, and they were 

to be back again in B in a couple of days or 

60, on account of some letter which had been lost, 
so Toffel said. Well, we gave the Herr the best we 
had, of course, and Toffel said he was satisfied ; for 
he and I, we could not understand one another the 
least little bit, no more than if we had both been 
deaf and dumb. He is English they say ; but he 
is not like the Herr Professor, who speaks our tongue 
as well as we do ourselves, but he smiled and did 
the best he could to show that he liked his supper, 
though I noticed that he did not seem to have 
much appetite in spite of his walk. I fancy my- 
self that he had not been used to such up-hill and 
down-hill, for when Toffel called him yesterday 
morning, he said that he was too tired to walk 
any farther at present, and that he must stay and 
rest for a day or two ; and, as Toffel had another 

engagement, he sent him back to B . Well, all 

yesterday he sat about out of doors, and seemed 
heavy and dull, and hardly ate or drank anything ; 
but then, as he is a foreigner, the Herr sees we 
could not tell whether he might always be so or 
not ; it was not like an Englishman, for they are 
hungry and thirsty generally, and they don't like 
to waste time, but want to ^see all that is to be seen 
in as short a time as possible, and go on somewhere 
else ; but then the Herr Professor is not exactly like 
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an Englishman either, so we did not know what to 
think, and it did not help us to ask questions, for 
he only smiled and shook his head." 

** Then, I suppose, the long and the short of it is 
that he is ill ? " interrupted the Professor, who was 
anxious to abbreviate the preface and arrive at the 
pith of the story. " I daresay he has knocked him- 
self up with walking and climbing, and perhaps he 
has got slight sun-stroke. But any way, I suppose 
you would like me to see him ? '* 
• "Ay, indeed, if the Herr Professor would be so 
good," returned the woman eagerly, " for it looks to 
me as if he were very ill ; he has taken no notice 
of anything this day, and we can't make him under- 
stand anything. But there's a weight gone off my 
mind now the Herr Professor is here, for he will 
know what to do." 

So saying, Mother Trude led the way to the 
visitor's room, and the Professor followed, think- 
ing to himself what folly it was for cockneys to 
come to out-of-the-way places, where they could 
neither understand nor make themselves under- 
stood ; and above all, how very foolish it was for 
folks who had been accustomed to pavements all 
their lives, to fancy that they could suddenly take 
to climbing for hours at a time with impunity. 

But the invalid was tossing restlessly on his bed 
as they entered, and it was plain at a glance that 
he was suffering from something more serious than 
mere over-fatigue. He seemed to be half-asleep or 
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entrance, and allowed himself to be examined with- 
out remonstrance or resistance. 

* He is ill, seriously Ul," said the Professor 
gravely, when he had ended his scrutiny, ** and his 
friends ought to know it" 

''And the Herr Professor does not know him?** 
said Mother Trude, in a tone of deep disappoint- 
ment 

"No, I don't know him," answered Claude 
slowly, turning again to look at the flushed face ; 
" I don't know him ; but perhaps I shall be able to 

find out something about him at B . I am 

going on there to-morrow, and I had better send the 
doctor and a Sister to look after him, and telegraph 
for his friends if I can find them. People ought 
to have their names and addresses clearly written 
somewhere about them when they leave their own 
country." 

" Ach ! the English names, they are so wonder- 
ful ! TofTel did say it once or twice, but we could 
make nothing of it, nothing at all, only there were 
three syllables, and it sounded like Ga-voon-n^ as far 
as I can remember. But — ^the good Herr Professor 
will pardon me, he will not leave us alone with this 
Herr Ga-voon-ne; he will be so good and stay until 
the doctor and the Sister or the Herr's friends arrive? 
For what can we do, we who know not a word the 
poor man says, no more than if he were dumb? 
We will send some one to B , or the house-father 
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himself shall go aiid do all that the Herr Professor 
directs, if qnly he will wait until some one comes 
to our help." 

Mother Trude's look and tone were most implor* 
ing; for in truth the poor woman was greatly 
alarmed at the prospect before her, and she felt so 
safe and comfortable with the Professor in the 
house, that her heart sank at the idea of his leaving 
them, even to send other help. Ten to one whether 
the doctor would be found at home, and if he were, 
he would hardly be there before the next afternoon ; 
and it might not be possible to get a Sister in such 
haste. No, the hostess of the "Steinbock" was 
strongly impressed with the value of the " bird in 
the hand," and she determined not to let him go, if 
any diplomacy on her part could keep him ; at 
least until some one else had come to take the 
responsibility off her shoulders. Therefore she went 
on, " But what am I thinking of, to keep the Herr 
Professor standing and talking, when no doubt he 
is tired, and hungry, too, after his walk ! He came 
to stay the night of course ; and if he will give him* 
self the trouble to walk into the large room and sit 
down, supper shall be ready in as few minutes as 
possible, and then we can talk about this matter 
when the house-father comes in." 

The hostess of the " Steinbock " was not such a 
notable house-wife as Mother Ursula; but she 
surpassed herself in the supper she set before the 
Professor that evening, and was gratified to see 
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that he did ample justice to it ** For a man was so 
much easier to manage/* ^e reflected, ^when he 
had had a meal that was to his liking. Give him 
badly-cooked food, and what could you expect? 
Na ! she hadn't lived in a good hotel in her youth 
for nothing — she knew what people liked 1 " 

And Mother Trude's experience on this particular 
evening certainly went far to confirm her in her 
philosophy and in the views she held as to the 
arguments best calculated to effect the masculine 
mind ; for, supper ended, and a pipe smoked widi 
the landlord, the Professor volunteered to go and 
look at the invalid again and see what he could do 
for him, or make out about him. Perhaps there 
might be letters in his pockets which would afibrd 
some clue as to his identity. 

His pocket-book seemed to contain a number of 
addresses, but chiefly of foreign hotels, which gave 
no information of the kind required : and yet as 
Claude looked them through, he had some sort 
of idea of having seen the hand-writing before, 
and that not so very long ago either, though he 
taxed his memory in vain as to the when and 
where. 

But here on the last page was his own name, 

with the address, ^^Poste restante, B '' and here in 

the pocket was a card — ^**The Rev. David Gwynne!" 

" Gwynne ! " repeated Claude aloud, going up to 
the bed-side, " surely it is not David Gwynne." 

But at the sound of his voice the sick man 
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Started up and opened his eyes, saying ^ Yes, sir I 
Did you call me ? I'm glad you're come, for I've 
been looking for you such a long time ; but I knew 
I should find you at last" 

His mind was evidently wandering, but he had 
recognised the voice in some way, and it had car- 
ried him back at once to bygone days, for he went 
on in an imploring tone, ^Oh, sir, do come and 
help us I We can't get on alone, and you can help 
us better than any one. I was sure you would 
come if you only knew — it was only that you 
didn't know ; and Gervase said some one ought 
to go and tell you how the fourth-form boys do 
bully the young ones, — ^so I have been looking for 
you everywhere ! " 

" Ah ! to be sure, I'll see about it, if you will lie 
down and be still," said the Professor, quietly ; and 
David acquiesced obediently, with a mutter of, " It 
will be all right now you are come." 

Before night the Professor had installed himself 
as David Gwynne's nurse and physician; a mes- 
senger had been found and despatched to B 

for medical necessaries, and Mother Trude was 
relieved and triumphant. 

For many days Claude watched his patient 
with unremitting attention, but with great uncer-j 
taihty as to what the issue of the illness might be. 
In his intervals of consciousness David was too 
weak to say more than a few words at a time, and 
while evidently not having the slightest idea who 
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it 'was that was tending him, was too ill, as well as 
perhaps too naturally trustful, to be curious on the 
subject He was instinctively aware that he was 
in good hands, and that, at present was enough for 
him. 

Bit by bit, from the few questions he was able to 
answer when conscious and from his talk when 
wandering, Claude made out that he had not 
been feeling well for weeks past, though. he had 
fought hard against giving in; but the heat had 
tried him, and there had been a good deal of illness 
in the parish — the drainage was very bad and the 
houses over-crowded. They were never free from 
fever, and the doctor had warned him peremptorily 
at last that he would break down entirely if he did 
not go away and recruit 

" But it seemed so selfish to go and leave them 
when they were obliged to stay, and their homes 
were so much worse than mine," murmured David. 
" I only came at last because I was afraid of being 
troublesome to some one if I stayed, and I thought 
I should find him. I wrote to him to ask if I 
might go and see him, and I have been waiting for 
the answer; but I daresay he is busy. No, he 
wouldn't let that stand in the way — he would be 
so angry. Perhaps he set off at once to see into it 
all. I didn't tell him much for fear of hurting him, 
and it is not just to blame him, for he didn't know 
I tell you he didn't know ; he was always one of 
the kindest fellows in the world, and I don't believe 
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that he is altered. He is sure to write sooner or 
later, but a man like him has a great many things 
to attend to. You are quite sure there is no letter 
for me ? It is strange ; I have been waiting some 
time, but perhaps it has not reached him yet I'm 
sure he will answer ; it's only waiting a little 

longer " 

David rambled on in this sort of way, with more 
or less coherence, for a few minutes, and then ap- 
parently making a great effort to be quiet and 
patient, would lie quite still; but soon he began 
again : " I wish I were clever enough to help him 
with his experiments ; he is always very kind, and 
he showed me all his collections ; but I don't like 
to go unless he asks me — it takes up his time. I 
should like to get him that specimen he wants ; I 
hope nobody else will give it him before I've saved 
enough. I expect he will be a great man some 
day and do so much good.- No ! I forget what the 
letter was about just now ; but there was a message 
I had to give. IVe been waiting here a long time, 
but I can't remember what it was — I can't remem- 
ber. Well, some one else will tell him ; perhaps it 
wasn't my business. Ah, I know now, the Hope of 
the world is not a lie ! and Gervase is coming back, 
and the Master is coming to give the prizes, and he 
will be so sorry not to see him in his place in school. 
I wish he would come before I forget it again. The 
Master is coming — the Master is coming ; I wish I 
could get some one to tell him, or he may be too 
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late. He would come back if he knew — ^it is only 
that he doesn't know." 

Then he would begin again about the letter ; and 
as its non-arrival seemed to make him so restless, 
Claude at last tried the experiment of telling him 
that it had come, at the same time handing him 
the one he had written. 

" Ah ! I was sure he would write," said David, 
while a smile of satisfaction overspread his face. 
" Will you tell me what he says ? I don't think I 
can read it myself." 

And when Claude had finished reading it aloud, 
David lay still, holding it in his hand, and mur- 
muring every now and then, "The very kindest 
possible letter, isn't it ? just like himself You said 
he was coming, didn't you ? I knew he would — ^yes, 
I knew he would !" 

How much he had understood it was difficult to 
say ; but, at all events, the letter had a most tran- 
quillising effect, for the time being, and as long as 
it was in his hand or within sight he seemed satis- 
fied, and constantly repeated to himself, "He is 
coming, I was sure he would. I shall see him 
again, and he will be able to do so much for the 
people, so much more than I. can. He will teach 
them, he is so clever and so kind — my poor people, 
they will have a chance now ; I know he will be a 
friend to them just as he used to be to the fellows 
at school and the students — I'm sure he will!" 

Then he would go on to talk of the difficulties 
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he had had to struggle with dmost single-handed, 
and the scenes of vice and misery he had witnessed 
which had, it seemed, so deeply affected him as to 
haunt his dreams as well as his waking thoughts. 
Claude heard much more of his difficulties, and 
came to a far better understanding of the burthen 
which weighed upon him than he would have done 
had David been himself; for then consideration 
for the Professor and desire to spare his feelings as 
far as possible would have kept him silent on some 
points, and made him more guarded in expressing 
himself upon others. Not that there was any tone 
of complaint in what he said, even now, or any idea 
that he was hardly dealt with in having so much 
laid upon him, it was always — ^' They didn't know 
— ^he didn't know;" and even when he seemed 
most distressed by some painful memory he would 
suddenly appear to recollect himself, and say, in 
a more cheerful tone, " But the Hope of the world 
is not a lie for all that ; no, thank God, it is not a 
lie, and the crooked sAali be made straight and the 
rough places Smooth. Things are not going to last 
as they are for ever." Indeed, from the frequency 
with which he recurred to these words it seemed 
that they had been the note of comfort with which 
he had cheered himself and others through many a 
dark and dreary day. 

But, in spite of his cheerfulness— in spite, too, of 
the fidelity with which he dung to his old boyish 
feelings of veneration for the Professor— he managed, 
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over and over again, to iiiake the latter wince in a 
manner which would have shocked him greatly had 
he known it It was not merely that Claude was 
touched to discover the strength and endurance d[ 
the attachment he had inspired, and the gratitude 
with which any little acts of kindness had been 
remembered and dwelt upon ; nor was it only that 
he was pained and grieved to find what dire mis- 
chief had resulted from his neglect What troubled 
him more still was the consciousness that, after all, 
David must needs be disappointed, grievously dis- 
appointed, in so far as he had built his hopes and 
expectations upon his old school-fellow; and, at 
last, after listening, for the twentieth time, to a 
repetition of all that " the Professor " would do and 
be, he could bear it no longer; and, forgetting for a 
moment the absurdity of attempting to argue with 
a patient whose mind was generally more or less 
confused, he exclaimed, *' I wish you wouldn't talk 
in that way ! I shall never be able to do what you 
want ; I don't know how, and should only make a 
mess of it ; I have been idle too long." 

Wandering or not, however, David evidently 
caught one word of the sentence, which set some 
familiar train of thought in motion ; for, raising 
himself on his elbow and fixing his eyes on the 
Professor, he said, earnestly, " WAy have you been 
idle?" 

Then, without waiting for an answer, he went 
on in a clear, deliberate voice, but much more 
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fluently than he would have doiie in his conscious 
moments : 

' *^ It was the man who thought hard thoughts of 
his master who hid his talent in the earth. Perhaps 
it is hard thoughts which have prevented your 
working for Him. Don't you see that the ei^emy 
is trying to deceive you and blind you ? He wants 
to make you think that all the trouble and misery 
of the world come from God — ^the God who loves 
His children 'with an everlasting love,' whose 
tender mercies are over all His works ; because he 
knows that if only you can be persuaded that He 
is a hard Task-master, his end will be gained ; not 
only you will do no work for Him, but you will 
drift farther and farther away from Him, until you 
find yourself in that outer darkness where he wishes 
to see you. It is a very old device of his —very, as 
old as Adam, and he has found it answer un- 
commonly well. It was in this way that he tempted 
Eve, persuading her that he had more care for her 
welfare than the God who had created her, and he 
succeeded so well that he has gone on the same 
plan ever since. I am sure of it — hard thoughts of 
all kinds, want of belief in His love, are at the root 
of most of the sin and misery, when one comes to 
look at it It is true, indeed, that we have a hard 
master, very hard ; but it was our own doing that 
we entered his service, and we have no right to 
complain of his wages. *His servants ye are to 

whom ye obey/ Is there one of us who has not 

U 
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obeyed his suggestions at one time or other of his 
Ufe? 

"The * mystery of suffering ? ' no, I don't deny 
that it is a mystery, and I am not going to try and 
explain everything — ^I couldn't if I did, I am wait- 
ing to have things explained and made clear to 
myself; but I can wait, for I know I shall under- 
stand it some day, when we shall see 'face to face,' 
and all doubts, and difficulties, and misunderstand- 
ings will melt away forever in the light of His 
countenance ; and till then we can ' take it on 
trust,' can we not ? But I think people bewilder 
themselves more than they need about these 
things. Surely the sins of many generations lie 
so sore upon us, that the world's misery is less 
wonderful than God's patience ; and then remember 
that * our light affliction, which is but for a moment, 
worketh for us a far more exceeding and eternal 
weight of glory' — for by it we are made 'par- 
takers of His Holiness.' The man who wrote 
those words knew what suffering was, if ever any 
man did ; he had sounded all the depths, and yet 
he could speak of a ' light affliction ' which lasts 
* but for a moment ' — ^why ? because he could look 
beyond it all to the glory which shall be revealed. 
Depend upon it he knew quite as much as you and 
I about the groaning creation, but he did not stop 
there, and why should we ? If he said that the 
whole creation was groaning and travailing, he 
said also, what people somehow seem to foif;et, 
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that it is not to groan forever, thank God ! If it is 
groaning, it is hoping and waiting too, not despair* 
ing ; waiting with * earnest expectation;* as it were, 
with outstretched neck and straining eyes, for the 
promised Deliverer. And be sure that it will not 
wait in vain. What ! is His own prayer never to 
have any answer ? and how can His ' will be done 
on earth as it is in heaven,* until the kingdom 
comes ? and how can the kingdom come without 
the King? But He is coming! surely, certainly 
coming, to take away the curse which has rested so 
long upon this beautiful creation, and to take to 
Himself His great power and reign ; and in the 
meanwhile, He says to each one of His servants, 
* Occupy till I come.* There is work for all, 
differing according to their different callings and 
capacities, and yet in a way the same, for all His 
servants are in their degree to represent Him^ to be 
the channels through which He may bless His 
people and may show Himself to them, one in this 
way, and another in that Even the very least of 
His children can show something of His love to the 
brethren ; and if we neglect the opportunities He 
gives us, it is not merely that our neighbour is 
robbed of a kind look, a kind word, or a kind act ; 
but — the Master is misrepresentedr — misrepresented 
and thwarted, as we should be if our feet took us 
in the opposite direction to that in which we 
wished to go, or our tongues refused to utter the 
words of our hearts. How can they know His 
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love if it is not shown them ? He asks lis — yes^ 

He asks us to 

' Be His Hand to wipe their tears, 
Be His Voice to soothe their fears.' 

And are we going to stand aloof and refuse, because 
we are afraid of making mistakes ? Are we going 
to hold our tongues and not say a word for Him, 
for fear of saying the wrong word ? That is not 
the language of love. It is pride, not humility, 
which stands aloof for fear of making mistakes. 
What father would like his child to treat him in 
that way ? And no one knows our infirmity so well 
as He does Himself, yet still He asks us to give 
ourselves to Him, that He may use us with all our 
imperfection now, and fit us to serve Him perfectly 
hereafter. Truly we have but feeble hands, dim 
eyes, dull ears, lame feet, and stammering tongues 
to give Him, but at least let us give them, such as 
they are ; hereafter there shall be neither blind, 
nor deaf, nor lame, nor dumb, when He delivers us 
once more from Egypt — ^there will not be a * feeble 
person among the tribes'; ' His servants shall serve 
Him in that day, and they shall see His face.' 

" Is there anything more dreary than to feel that 
one is useless? Think what it would be to be 
passed by as not capable of being used in His 
service ; and then think what it will be to be able 
to serve Him with all our powers, to do perfectly 
what he wants done, and to be presented before 
Him * with exceeding jay* 
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" Fearfulness comes of unbelief, want of love ; 
perfect love casts out fear, * for in His Presence is 
fulness oijoy\^ but He knows our weakness, He 
remembers that we are but dust ; and that He may 
not overwhelm us, He will not show Himself to us 
in His great glory until we are made partakers of 
it, 'when He shall appear we shall be like Him, 
for we shall see Him as He is.* To be ' meet for 
the Master's use,* ready and willing to be used when 
and as He shall will — that is the great thing ; and 
how very soon the waiting time may come to an 
end, to-morrow or even to-day, and in any case it 
is but 'a moment' compared with the eternal years — 
surely, surely, there will be time enough in them to 
more than make up for everything that has been 
suffered here ; and if it were ten times longer, stiU 
' the sufferings of this present life are not worthy 
to be compared with the glory that shall be 
revealed ! ' ** 

As his homily proceeded, David had waxed 
more and more energetic ; but after uttering the 
last sentence in a loud, clear voice, he laid himself 
down quietly, and fell asleep. 



CHAPTER XL 

COMING. 

" So I am watching quietly 

Every day ; 
Whenever the sun shines brightly 

I rise and say — 
Surely it is the shining of His Face ! 
And look unto the gates of His high place 

Beyond the sea, 
For I know He is coming shortly 

To summon me. 
And when a shadow falls across the window 

Of my room, 
Where I am working my appointed task, 
I lift my head to watch' the door and ask 

If He is come.** 

Ezekiel and other Poems— '&. M. 

UT you don't know, you can't imagine what 

it will be to them just to see that somebody 

caresaboutthem,"David Gwynne wassaying 

in an earnest but somewhat feeble voice. 

It was the first time that he had managed, with 
294 
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thd help of the Professor's arm, to get beyond the 
garden of the little " Steinbock " Inn, and although 
their walk had not been of many minutes' duration, 
he was already glad to sit down and rest They 
were like old friends now, after the close intercourse 
of the sick-room ; all David's feelings of gratitude 
and veneration for his old school-mate were but in- 
tensified by the assiduous care he had received 
during the past three weeks ; while Claude, having 
begun by feeling that David was one of the victims 
of his neglect, and that he could never do enough 
to atone to him for it, had now come to look upon 
him with something of the protecting affection of 
an elder brother, mingled however with more respect 
than elder brothers are wont to entertain for their 
juniors. Not that there was really any great differ- 
ence in their ages, though the three or four years 
had put them so far apart at school ; but David was 
simple David still, apt to find something to admire 
n every one ; therefore it was only natural that he 
should continue to look up to one who had been 
the hero of his boyhood. 

Yet in spite of this simplicity, Claude found him- 
self talking to his patient more freely and openly 
than he had done to any living creature for years 
past, learning too from him, though half insensibly, 
more than all his books had taught him. He had 
forgotten, or remembered only to smile at, his dread 
of the meeting. Never, by word or tone, had David 
even seemed to reproach him; and condemned 
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though he might be in his own eyes, it was pleasant 
after all, nay actually inspiriting, to know that he 
stood high still in one person's estimation, and that 
one person at least still believed in him. And if he 
had begun by feeling that David must needs be dis- 
appointed when they saw more of one another, he 
had gradually become determined that he should 
at all events be as little disappointed as might be. 
Neither should the Master, Who had waited so 
patiently, be disappointed any longer. If the work 
were indeed given him, it must be possible for 
him to do it ; or rather, as he was beginning to 
understand, it was not himself who was to do 
it, his part was simply to let himself be used — ^to 
be, in fact, a willing instrument in the Hands of 
Another. 

" Do you remember showing me a butterfly's 
wing in your microscope one of those Saturdays ?" 
David went on, as if " those Saturdays " must needs 
stand out as prominently in the memory of others 
as in his own. " No ! I daresay not ; of course it 
was nothing new to you, but / have never forgotten 
it — it was like a glimpse into a new world to me. I 
have so often wished I could show them things like 
that You see their lives are spent in such a con- 
stant struggle for their daily bread, and in the midst 
of such dinginess and downright ugliness that it is 
very difficult for them to realise any idea of glory. 
It is almost like trying to explain light to a person 
who is blind. They see nothing beautiful from 
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week's end to week's end, and their ideas of bright* 
ness are associated mostly with the gin-palace. I 
know so little about these things myself, but I have 
often wished I could help them to ' consider the 
lilies ;* not that * lilies * often come in our way, but 
I suppose butterflies' wings would do as well — any- 
thing to lift them up a little and give them some 
thought beyond the things they see. No, it is not 
enough, oi course \ Kingsley knew that, didn't he? 
though no one cared more for nature than he. I 
am not sure of the words, but the sense was, * I 
have long ago found out how little I can discover 
about God's absolute love or absolute righteousness 
from a unive se in which everything is eternally 
eating everything else. I know that my Redeemer 
liveth, and that I shall see God, see Him for my- 
self — ^but beetles and zooph)^es never whispered 
that to me.' " 

" Very true ; but you don't expect me to take a 
butterfly's wing for a text and preach a sermon 
from it, I hope ? because that I can't do. Preach- 
ing isn't for me. I will tell you what it is, David ; 
you came nearer to the truth when you were ill 
than you do now. You hit me very hard then 
sometimes — no, it was not harder than I deserved, 
though you are too merciful to like to say the same 
things if you knew it But it wasrit you; it seemed 
to me as if it were a message from Some One else, 
and you were only the mouth-piece." 

" Well," said David slowly, " perhaps it was ; but 
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jrou can ghre a message as well as I — ^anyone can do 
that, and no one can do more. If you will just 
dhow them what you showed me^ and tell them 
about things ; preaching, I suppose, is telling of His 
* marvellous works/ and lilies and birds and butter- 
flies* wings are some of them, for I suppose every 
created thing is the expression of some thought of 
God ; and you can do so much, so very much more 
than most people in this way ; it is as if you had 
been given to them on purpose — ^and so you have!'* 

That was David's view of the matter, and it was 
so evident that he did not intend to be disappointed, 
that Claude could hardly do otherwise than be 
hopeful too. 

As soon as his patient was strong enough, Claude 

took him on with him to B ; and then, in spite 

of his representations that he must hurry home, 
insisted on his going back with him to the "Gems," 
and there remaining until he was, in the Doctor's 
opinion, fit to go back to his work without danger 
of breaking down. 

That was a wonderful summer in David Gwynne's 
life, one to which he never looked back without a 
throb of pleasure ; such a holiday as he had never 
dreamed of even in his most sanguine moments — 
cheaply purchased, in his own estimation, by his 
illness, severe though it had been, and only not 
perfect because it was not shared by everyone else, 
and because he wished so much that ** his people " 
could see the glorioiid mountains upon which his 
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dwn eyes feasted untiringly. But he would be the 
better able to work for them after this, and he 
would at least be able to tell them something, give 
them some idea of the beauty which still remained 
in the world as a reminder of that which was to be ; 
and the Professor would be able to tell them more 
still ; but, if only they could see for themselves, 
surely it would be less difficult for them to believe 
in the " glory that shall be." 

To the astonishment of all the little world of which 
the "Gems" was the centre, it was rumoured, soon 
after the return of the Professor with his friend, that 
Mother Ursula was going on a journey ; and from 
words dropped here and there by Pippo, Friedl, and 
Nannerl, it was conjectured by some that this step 
was to be taken in obedience to directions given to 
Friedl in the wonderful Rose-garden, and by others 
that the Herr Professor himself had " seen some- 
thing," for the change which had come over him 
during his absence had not escaped notice; and 
Friedl had been diligently plied with questions as 
to what had occurred. Over and over again he 
repeated, in the most perfect good faith, the story 
of his own adventure ; but it seemed that he did 
not care to tell all that he had seen to everybody ; 
it was too beautiful to be made common, and 
nothing was to be got out of him about the Prince. 

But when, just as summer was on the wane, and 
the cattle were eating their way down to the lower 
pastures. Mother Ursula was brought home, once 
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more able to see and to devote herself to her house* 
hold affairs ; Frido's eyes shone with even brighter 
light than usual, as he danced round her shouting, 
''I knew it! I was sure of it! for I asked it on 
Midsummmer Eve ! " 

Frido's quest a failure ? let no one talk of it as 
such henceforth, at least at the " Gems ;" for there 
was Mother Ursula herself as large as life to prove 
him utterly, wrong. Her strength seemed happily 
to have come back with her sight, at least to a 
great extent ; and she was almost as well able as 
ever to see to things and to keep the old "Gems" 
as it should be kept But there was a little differ- 
ence in her too ; for, though almost as active as 
formerly, and quite as vigilant in looking after 
man, and maid, and boy, and taking just as much 
pride as ever in maintaining the reputation of her 
dairy, while she was just as intolerant of laziness 
and slovenliness — ^still there were times in the even- 
ing now, when the business of the day was over, when 
she would put down her busy knitting-needles or 
stop her spinning-wheel, and look silently into the 
fire for a minute or tw;o, as if her thoughts were far 
away ; and then, as likely as not, if a neighbour 
chanced to be present and to make any allusion to 
her recovery and the Herr Professor, she would 
say, " Ah I she was grateful to the Herr Professor, 
very grateful, and truly so she ought to be, for no 
one could have managed it all but himself, that 
she was sure. Good? Ay! and they none of 
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them knew how good ; she knew, she could tell them 
things 1 But still she knew whom she really had 
to thank for her recovery, next to the good God 
above I She did not know much about the Rose- 
garden or the castle for her own part, such things 
were not for busy folks ; but, if any one were likely 
to see them, surely it was Friedl. Yes, she and old 
Pippo had been right about him from the begin- 
ning ; and if he said he had found them, why, of 
course he had — no one had ever known Friedl say 
what was not true. No 1 he had not brought away 
one of the roses, unless indeed he had lost it in the 
snow, which might be, and was in fact most pro- 
bable ; but he had risked his life for her, and he 
had brought back her sight, just as truly as ever 
Lois did his wife Trina's, though in a different way 
maybe. Yes, there were the Herren at the Hospital 
and the Sisters, and they had all been good to her, 
every one had been good to her ; but how would 
she ever have got there without the Herr Professor ? 
and, for all his books and learning, how would he 
ever have thought of it but for the boy ? and, as for 
what had put it into Friedrs head, — well, it must 
just have been the good God and His Angels. Na ! 
there was more in it all than they any of them 
knew, that she was certain. 

" She had had time to think and to listen lately, 
more than she had ever had in her life before, and 
the good Sisters had talked to her, and — ^well, folks 
needn't suppose that you saw nothing at all when 
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your eyes were too dim to see your butter or cheese 
or your spinning, or even your knitting. No ! yoo 
began to see other things instead ; things perhaps 
you had never seen before somehow, and yet that 
were every bit as real, or even more real in a sense. 
For her own part, she had never seen so much in 
all the days of her life as she had done during the 

time of her darkness ; and then " 

But when Mother Ursula reached this point — 
which she did pretty frequently during the next 
few weeks, for she enjoyed talking of all the varied 
experiences of that summer, of Friedl's expedition, 
and her anxiety, and then of her own journey and 
sojourn in the Hospital, and liked to expatiate upon 
all, up to a certain point — but when that point was 
reached, she would stop short and, unless her audi- 
ence happened to consist of Pippo and Nannerl 
only, she would continue the narration to herself. 
But if none but these two were present, she would 
add in a lower tone, " Ah ! truly the boy has been 
sent in the place of those who are gone — ^yes, I 
saw things in those dark days, and often they all 
seemed quite near to me — Kaspar and the lads, quite 
near ; and the Herr Professor saw them, saw them 
with his own two eyes, that night after he had 
found the boy; he has told me so himself, and 
they were so bright and beautiful ! well he may say 
that, for there were not three such lads anywhere \ 
and they are waiting with the great army ; yes, I 
know you always said so, and Friedl said so, but 
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now that some one has seen them, it's different, and 
I can forget the misery and think only how beauti- 
ful they will be when they all come back, Ach 1 if 
it were to-night 1" 

And then Pippo would answer slowly, ** Ay, and 
he saw him too, my Han?!. I've asked him so 
many times ; every summer, when the Herr comes 
back, I think perhaps he has seen him somewhere ; 
but he always shakes his head. I shan't ask him 
any more now though, for he has seen him, and 
Hansl is there with the rest, somewhere, perhaps 
not far off, though I can't see him. I couldn't see 
him that Easter morning long ago, you know, 
though he was close by. Yes, he is there and he 
is coming — Hansl is coming, they are all coming, 
perhaps to-day, perhaps to-morrow." 

But in spite of the resolution Pippo thus ex- 
pressed not to trouble the Herr with any more 
questions, it was quite beyond his power to keep it ; 
and during the few remaining days, he hardly ever 
caught sight of Claude without hobbling up to him, 
and saying, as he peered eagerly into his face, 
" The Herr Professor did see him, didn't he ? Hansl 
was watching for the Prince ? " 

" Yes, I saw him ; Hansl was watching with 
the rest," would be the answer, and then the old 
man's face would light up, and he would go away 
contented, saying to himself, " Hansl is coming ! 
Yes, the Herr saw him." 

Evidently the constant repetition afforded him 
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as much satisfaction as Friedl's parrot-like utter- 
ance of the words himself had taught him. It was 
a pleasure which he could not miss whenever an 
opportunity for enjoying it occurred, and it was 
one which no one could grudge or refuse him, least 
of all the English Herr. 

The Professor was waiting now only until he 
should have packed up and disposed of his various 
possessions — a lengthy process, for they had had 
several years in which to accumulate, and, besides 
his " collections," which had assumed truly formid- 
able proportions, there was also a mountain of 
papers to be sorted and arranged. 

While turning over these latter, deciding which 
were worth keeping and which must be destroyed, 
he came upon his " Legend of the Fiirstenberg," 
still incomplete, and likely now to remain so; for he 
had nothing to add which would in any degree 
satisfy the scientific world ; he had failed signally 
in finding any such " key to the mystery " as he 
had at one time hoped. 

How long ago it seemed since he had busied him- 
self in writing it down so calmly and impartially; 
and with what different eyes he looked at it now ! 
Still he would keep it, for to himself at all events 
it was more'interesting than before ; and there- 
upon he tossed it over to his visitor, who was care- 
fully packing the microscope and renewing his 
acquaintance with "objects" and "specimens," 
feeling the while as if he were in a pleasant dream, 
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and had suddenly been carried back to the holiday 
afternoons of long ago. 

He had heard of the manuscript in question, 
however, and, sitting down then and there in the 
only available corner, at once proceeded to look it 
through. But, if the Professor had expected him 
to look at it from a scientific or literary point of 
view, as his other friends would have done, he must 
have been a little disappointed. David was not 
scientific, and he was matter-of-fact : and now, as 
he laid the papers down, he glanced rather wistfully 
at his friend, as though afraid of hurting his feel- 
ings, while he said slowly, " Yes, it is interesting, 
and I believe some people find legends very fas- 
cinating. I know nothing about the subject my- 
self, so perhaps I ought not to say anything, but — " 

" Go on, David, TU give you leave ! " said Claude 
with some amusement 

" Well, then, if you don't mind my saying so, I 
think there is something very sad about these 
fancies." 

" Sad ? Well, I confess they had not struck me 
in that light Explain." 

" Well, I don't mean all that about the village ; 
one can understand, as you say, how most of that 
originated from the change of climate and the dis- 
covery or tradition of the lake-dwellings, and, I 
suppose, the consciousness of a fall of some sort ; 
but I was thinking of the Prince. I see you say 
that there are legends of a more or less similar 

X 
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kind to be found all over the world, and, if the 
people who believe or did believe in them were 
heathen — ^well, it would not be so melancholy, for 
one would look upon them as unconscious pro- 
phecies, or as distorted traditions of the great 
original promise of a Deliverer — a feeling after the 
truth through a mist of darkness ; but now, since 
the ' Light has come into the world,' isn't it sad to 
see people looking for hope and comfort to their 
own dim gas-lamps ? I mean, the reality is so far 
beyond all their imaginings that, if they had grasped 
the one, they could not care about the other; if 
they were looking for the " Prince of the kings of 
the earth,' they would hardly have imagined these 
fables about Sebastians and Barbarossas. Yes, no 
doubt the one are shadows of the other, and in that 
way they are interesting, very, as showing what is 
the ' desire of all nations ; ' but people don't care 
for shadows when they have the substance, and 
all these legends just seem to me to say that they 
have not got the substance, and so to me they are 
sad." 

" I suppose you are right ; but there is another 
thing still. If we trace the gas -lamp back far 
enough, we come to the sun at last; and, again, 
there is no shadow, however faint, but is produced 
by some substance." 

" Of course not ; it is only the real Hope which 
could suggest the fictitious ones. But when people 
might have the sun, why should they be satisfied 
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with anything less? They call shadows 'inter- 
cepted light/ don't they ? " 

"As to 'satisfied/ I don't think many of the 
peasants hereabouts trouble themselves greatly 
about the Prince of the Furstenberg ; he is little 
more than a fable now, and it is only people like 
old Pippo and Frido who have any real belief in 
his return. As for Pippo, it is plain that he had 
hold of the truth once, and it is only since his mind 
began to fail that he has mixed it up with fic- 
tion. He is another of the people I might have 
helped." 

There was silence after this for some minutes, 
broken at last by David's inquiry where the nearest 
church was ; and when Claude had answered that 
it was several miles off, and that during the winter, 
especially after heavy snow, the peasants were cut 
off not only from it, but from everybody and every- 
thing besides, sometimes for weeks together, he 
remarked. 

" And at the best of times it must be difficult for 
the old and infirm to get there." 

" It is wonderful what they do in that way, though, 
even the women. Pippo has managed it during 
the summer, at least until lately ; but it is a long 
fatiguing walk. It's a wonderful thing, I think/' 
pursued Claude, reverting again to the former sub- 
ject, " how he has kept up that hope of his. I wish, 
— ^well, if 1 had seen things as I do now, I might 
have done more for him, as that boy Frido hinted ; 
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but it is too late for that now, as it is for a good 
many things." 

A few more days, and the home in which the 
** Herr Professor " had spent so many summers 
was finally shut up and deserted ; but, forlorn as it 
looked all through the winter, few of the peasants, 
still less Friedl and Nannerl, could believe that it 
really was finally abandoned by its owner. It had 
been shut up many a winter before ; and when the 
spring came, and the roads were reported to be 
clear, it was believed by many that the " Herr '* 
would be coming back ; and more than one pair of 
eyes were turned day after day in the direction of 
the pass, in the confident expectation that he would 
be seen coming down the path with his knapsack 
on his shoulder, as usual ; while some even went so 
far as to believe and declare that they Aad seen 
him, far away in the distance. 

But the Professor did not come for all this. 
He was not forgotten, however ; and when it was 
rumoured that a project which had been repeatedly 
mooted at intervals, but had always hitherto fallen 
through for lack of funds, was now really going to 
be accomplished at last, and that the valley was to 
have a little church of its own before the year was 
out, it was generally conjectured that the " Herr 
Professor'* was the one to whom their thanks were 
mainly due — ^a conjecture which passed into cer- 
tainty in many minds, when it was found that the 
Pastor who was coming to dwell among them was 
to occupy the deserted dwelling. 
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"I say, is it true that our old Professor has 
actually turned up again ? " 

"Well, I did hear a rumour of it; but here, 
Downs, you are ' in the swim.* Is it a fact that 
the old Don is back again ? " 

" To be sure it is. I have hardly seen him my- 
self, he's so awfully busy, and then I never was one 
of his particular chums ; but Madison — ^you remem- 
ber him ? — ^he sees a good deal of him." 

Years had passed since Claude's sudden disap- 
pearance from their horizon had caused such a 
flutter among his friends and acquaintances ; and 
now they were dispersed to all the four quarters of 
the earth, and very few were left to be interested in 
his return. But it chanced that, on this particular 
afternoon, some of the old set had come together 
again in one of their former haunts — one being just 
arrived from India, and another having come up 
from the country to consult some manuscript in the 
Museum — and to them the news came as a pleasant 
surprise, if only because it afforded matter for spec- 
ulation ; and they resumed their discussion of him 
with almost all the old zest and the pleasurable 
feeling, that it was " quite like old times " to ex- 
change notes as to his vagaries, and to wonder 
" what he would do next." 

Truly they did not hear now more than formerly 
" the music that he danced to ;" and if they abstained 
from contemptuously calling him "crazy," it was 
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partly from loyalty to the past, partly, perhaps, 
from a dim, unacknowledged suspicion that they 
themselves might be a trifle deaf. 

" Well, but what is he doing?" resumed the first 
speaker. I have been away so long that I don't 
know any of the gossip. Has he set up at the 
West end ? is he going to turn into a fashionable 
physician after all ?" 

" My dear fellow, you're awfully out of practice, 
quite rusty ! it was high time you should inhale a 
little London smoke. The idea of the old Profes- 
sor's turning into a fashionable, West-end any- 
thing!" 

" I thought he might have had time enough to 
come to his senses by this time. Such a chance as 
he had, it was downright disgusting to see it thrown 
away ! I believe it all came of his dabbling in so 
many subjects. What brought him back then, if 
he isn't going 'to do anything after all? It's very 
disappointing to see people doing so much less 
than they might have done. I did think we might 
have been proud of him." 

"Well, perhaps we may yet, who knows? In 
th&e days, all one's ideas are being turned topsy- 
turvy, and one has to make one's mind up all over 
again about things that once seemed settled. They 
are finding out now, I believe, that even Don 
Quixote was not so great a fool as he looked. But 
as to what brought the Professor back, some people 
say it was David Gwynne. You remember him ? 
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he came up in our last year, a simple fellow enough, 
never did much at school or at Oxford ; but, I sup- 
pose, there is something in him ; at least, he seems 
to be the right man in the right place, where he is 
now, by all accounts. He came to London a year 
or two ago, and they say his parish contains some 
of the worst rookeries anywhere ; and it seems he 
had not been there many months before he found 
out that the Professor was one of the principal 
landlords. You remember an old patient of his 
left him all his property some years ago ? I don't 
know what he was— tinker, tailor, anything — but 
he was certainly a miser, had made his money by 
scraping and pinching all his life, and had bought 
up these houses one by one and had never spent a 
penny on them, I suppose. Latterly, he had been 
obliged to employ an agent to get in his rents, and 
so on, and the Professor, knowing nothing what- 
ever about such matters, left it all in this man's 
hands, naturally enough. Well, when Gwynne 
came, he found that the fellow was utterly imprac- 
ticable, wouldn't do a thing to make the houses 
decent, and was a cheat and a villain besides. Al- 
together, I suppose things were in an awful state. 
Gwynne was always determined, you know, with 
all his simplicity, and when once he has made up 
his mind he goes at things in a headlong sort of 
way, without any beating about the bush ; and, at 
last, finding that nothing was to be done with the 
man, he went off, the first moment he could get 
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away, in search of the master, ferreted him out of 
his hole and brought him back in triumph, under a 
threat of having the whole thing shown up in the 
papers. At least, so the story goes, but Madison 
doesn't believe it all, for Gwynne is as * thick as 
thieves ' with the Professor now, and they've been 
hard at work together for nearly a twelvemonth." 

" Well, I didn't think he was the man to let a 
parson lead him by the nose, and such an one as 
Gwynne, too, of all people !" 

" He isn't the man to let any one " lead him by 
the nose," I can tell you that ; but he was never 
nervous about appearances, you know, and if 
Gwynne has opened his eyes, why — he has^ that's 
all ! He didn't know what was going on until 
Gwynne told him, or, of course, he would have 
interfered before. He was horribly shocked when 
he did know, I fancy, and in these days, when there 
is such a fuss about things, it never would have 
done to let it go on. It's lucky Gwynne found it 
out, and not some who had a spite against him. 
I could just fancy what nuts it would be to that 

old Z he had the fight with on the vivisection 

question ! Wouldn't he have made capital out of 
it — killing human beings by inches and being ten- 
der over brutes ! There would have been a fine 
opportunity for some of his cutting speeches." 

" There's a deal too much fuss and excitement 
in these days," observed the personage who had 
spent his morning among the Museum MSS., 
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"Why can't we let things fe, as our forefathers 
did ?" 

" Perhaps it's just because they did let them be 
that we are obliged to bestir ourselves. But, seri- 
ously, you've no idea how bad things were. That 
scamp of an agent had cheated him and ground 
down the tenants, and let the houses get into a 
shameful state. There is no doubt it was high 
time something should be done, or he would have 
had the Vestry, or the Inspector of Nuisances, or 
the Board of Works, or one of those mysterious 
impersonalities down upon him. I don't know 
whose business such things are, but there had been 
great neglect, that's certain ; so that when anybody 
did rouse himself, he would have made a very un- 
pleasant stir, just to show how wide awake he 
was." 

" H'm ! then he is taking up the fashionable 
philanthropic line ? " 

" Not in a fashionable way though ; nobody 
knows much about it beyond the neighbourhood. 
Where he lives ? Why there^ right in the middle of 
it all ! You see he has no ties now, and he never 
did go in for society ; besides it has always been 
his way to go at things tooth and nail, hammer 
and tongs, if he took them up at all. He won't 
trust to any agent again, and I believe he has an 
idea that he will be better able to gain the con- 
fidence of the people if he lives among them. I 
know very little about the machinery myself, but 
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Madison lends them a hand when he can, and he 
says the rookeries are being demolished by degrees, 
and they're overhauling drains, and water, and food, 
and beerhouses, and workshops, and no one knows 
what besides. Warmish work for some folks in the 
place, I fancy, and of course it will take a long time 
to get things even moderately straight, for it isn't 
as if it all belonged to him, and the other landlords 
have to be consulted, and reasoned with, and per- 
suaded, and coaxed ; but I expect he will manage 
them at last one way or other." 

" Well, no doubt, it's quite right that somebody 
should look after these things ; but it does seem a 
pity that he should be wasted on people who 
can't appreciate him, buried in back slums, as one 
may say, when he might be taking a foremost place 
among men of his own standing. Anyone with 
half his brains might do this sort of work." 

" I'm not so sure of that ; for in the first place it 
isn't 'anyon^s' work, but his own^ I suppose, if it 
comes in his way; and then it is by no means 
'anyone' who could do what he is doing. They 
have started a dispensary and are getting up a 
children's hospital, I hear ; and then he has no end 
of 'collections,' enough to stock a museum; and 
last winter and spring he gave lectures, and had 
classes on all sorts of subjects. His versatility is 
an advantage there, most decidedly. Madison says 
that Gwynne's face is a study on those occasions. 
Do you remember that way he had of shining at 
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one ? He had just the look about his eyes which 
they say sailors get from constantly watching the 
horizon, which is odd, for I believe he has been ' in 
cities pent ' all his life. No ! not good-looking or 
clever-looking, but his face has a wonderful trick 
of lighting up, and he is positively radiant when 
the Professor is talking and explaining, and just as 
interested as any schoolboy. I declare I should 
like to put on a shabby coat and sneak in myself 
one evening. Td give something to hear him 
again. Yes, it's slow work of course, but I think 
he is making his way ; he seems to have the gift of 
attaching people to him, and if once he gets hold 
of them, I expect they will be just as devoted to 
him as the students were. Looking older? yes, 
but they say he looks younger too, he is so much 
brighter and more cheerful, though he is working 
night and day, and living in anything but an exhil- 
arating neighbourhood." 

"By-the-by, what about Raymond? have they 
made up their quarrel ? " 

" Oh, didn't you hear ? he gave up his appoint- 
ment years ago — house-surgeon wasn't he ? — well 
he threw it up a few months after the Professor 
disappeared, and went off to Australia, I believe. 
I never cared about him — a weak, conceited sort of 
fellow — so I didn't make many inquiries, but I was 
told he couldn't get over that affair, never held up 
his head, in fact, afterwards. He was just like the 
Professor's shadow, and no doubt felt lost without 
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him. No, I never heard the rights or the wrongs 
of it, and I don't suppose we ever shall now. If he 
is in Australia so much the better, and * there let 
him bide/ say I." 

What had become of Raymond ? 

That was a question put by others besides these 
careless inquirers. Claude himself had been asking 
the same thing ; for Raymond's appealing face had 
haunted him ever since that Midsummer night, and 
he had made up his mind to seek him out, and do 
him the tardy justice of at least hearing what 
excuse or explanation he might have to offer. 
He had deceived him, of that there could be no 
reasonable doubt, in fact he had almost admitted 
as much ; but the temptation might have been 
greater than he, Claude, had any idea of There 
was confessedly a mystery about it all which he had 
never been able to fathom ; at all events Raymond 
had not foreseen the consequences of his conduct ; 
and, well, he would fain not wait till " that day " to 
be reconciled. 

But though he made many inquiries in the most 
likely quarters, they had all hitherto proved fruit- 
less ; and if he were not dead, Raymond had con- 
trived to hide himself even more effectually than 
the Professor had done. 

Meanwhile, Claude laboured on, gradually right- 
ing, as far as possible, the accumulated wrongs of 
years, striving amid much discouragement to do 
his part in preparing the way for Him, Who alone 
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— he recognised that now — was the " Healer of all 
wrongs;" dwelling in the midst of sordid poverty 
and squalor, that he might the better know how to 
give the help required ; called Quixotic, enthusiast, 
and dreamer by some, ridiculed by others ; some- 
times weighed to the earth by a sense of the utter 
hopelessness of stemming the tide of human misery, 
and realising more and more the longer he worked, 
that there was but One who could set things right 
in any real sense, only One who could destroy death 
and all the other works of him that had the power 
of death ! 

Yet he was actually happier than he had ever 
been before, for he had such a spring of hope as[^he 
had not known in his earliest, brightest years. 

What saddened him most now, and seemed to 
him most strange was, that so few seemed willing 
or able to share that hope with him. To some it 
was an idle tale which they* laughed to scorn ; to 
others an unwelcome possibility which they did not 
care to entertain ; and in others again, hope had 
been so often disappointed that they seemed too 
crushed and miserable to be able to grasp even the 
idea of deliverance. 

And yet, among those with whom he came in 
contact, there were many who had their ideas and 
their hopes of a future golden age, and seemed very 
confident too of its successful inauguration — ^if only 
all men could be brought to unite with them in 
their earnest endeavours. 
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But there was no end to the number and variety 
of the panaceas by which it was to be attained — 
Teetotalism, Vegetarianism, together with a host of 
other "isms" — these were only a few of the many 
nostrums warranted by their ardent advocates to 
induce morality, longevity, and, as a natural con- 
sequence, universal happiness, and contentment, 
without any difficulty worth mentioning. 

The extraordinary thing was that, if the world's 
misery admitted of such extremely easy remedy, it 
had not been applied a few thousand years earlier ; 
whereas, having had a lengthy trial, having had op- 
portunity to showwhat man could do towards govern- 
ing the world, the point he had reached was — ^what ? 

The daily papers answered the question only too 
plainly, and the record was not such as to afford 
much ground of confidence as to the result of 
another thousand years lived under present condi- 
tions. Man had not done so well, surely, that he 
could feel it other than a relief to have things taken 
out of his hands, to have the many and complex 
problems at which he had so long laboured ineffect- 
ually at last solved for him. If not, was there not 
some room for doubt how far his solicitude for the 
groaning creation was after all sincere ? 

But the idea of a millennium — unless, indeed, it 
were of the rational sober sort, such as men are 
bidden to expect from the march of intellect — an 
old-fashioned millenniurii, such as the writers of 
the New Testament looked for, and could not 
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conceive of without, as Carlyle has it, " a chaining 
of the devil for a thousand years, a laying him 
up, tied neck and heels and put beyond stirring, 
as the preliminary," appears to be so supremely 
ridiculous in the eyes of the 19th century, when 
few but old women believe in his existence, that 
most people are unable to consider it gravely. 

Claude did, however, find some, few though they 
were, who responded eagerly ; and for himself, he 
knew that it was true, that the Hope of the world 
was not, could not be a lie, however terrible the 
storm by which its revelation should be heralded ; 
and the refrain to which he worked through years 
of mingled hope and disappointment was still the 
same — "till He come." And when some of his 
most cherished plans failed, and he found himself 
thwarted here, misunderstood there, and ignorantly 
opposed by those whom most he wished to benefit 
— experiences from which he was by no means 
exempt — he would still say to himself, as Frido 
had once said to him, " It can never be quite right 
until the Prince comes, but — it will then !" 

" Quite right ?" No, indeed ! for day by day he 
seemed to realise more fully how " crooked " things 
were, how impossible it was for man ever to set 
them right ; but the perception did not make him 
despair as once it would have done, for the time was 
coming, coming without fail, when the " crooked " 
should for ever be made " straight ;" and the darker 
the outlook, the nearer must be the dawn of that 
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day when all clouds should pass away, and all tears 
should be wiped off all faces. 

Not but that the swell of the old storms still 
made itself felt from time to time, especially in 
seasons of depression and disappointment ; and the 
more faithfully he strove to serve now, the more he 
realised the wasted hours, the neglected work of 
the years that were gone beyond recall, and the 
more he grieved over the doubts, the mistrust, the 
" hard thoughts " which had tied his hands and 
poisoned his heart against his best Friend. 

He had no thought of " making up for lost time," 
as people say, for he knew that his time — all of it 
— was his Master's ; that He who had entrusted him 
with His goods, had a right to expect that they 
should be used always, not merely for a portion of 
his life, in His service, and sometimes it struck him 
with wonder that he who had been almost a rebel, 
or at best an indifferent servant, during half a life- 
time, should still dare to look and long for the 
opening of the golden gate. 

True, he lost sight of self more and more in the 
thought of the groaning creation, in the thought too 
of the Prince who has waited so long for His King- 
dom ; and generally now, these thoughts so far over- 
powered others of a more personal and selfish 
nature, that he was ready to cry, " Let Him come ! 
even though it be to consume me with His glory." 
And even at the times when self came uppenno^ 
when self-accusations and even the echoes of the 
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old sad doubts and questionings would make them- 
selves heard, even then, he still dared to hope for 
His coming, still longed to "see His Face." 

" I wanted you all the time, but most of all when 
I felt naughty," said a child away from home for 
the first time, to its father ; and this was Claude's 
case, for was He not to "save His people" not only 
from their sorrows, but " from their sins." 

On this side the gate he might never perhaps be 
quite as joyous as David, who went through the 
world with a charm in his heart, and whether his 
way were rough or smooth, dark or bright, seemed 
to be always singing to himself, "because God 
loves us ;" but Claude too had his"hope,fand^asJthe 
years went on, though he knew fthal|[thejpastjwas 
forgiven, more and more he dwelt upon the thought 
of hearing the absolution which the great High 
Priest shall pronounce, when, at last, in the evening 
of the age, the great day of atonement, He shall 
come forth from within the veil, and, clad no more 
in sacrificial vestments, but robed in glory and 
beauty. He shall bless His people. 

What unutterable restfulness, what a hushing of 
all anxious thoughts, what a stilling of all self- 
accusations would there be in that " Peace be with 
you," falling like oil on the troubled waters, and 
heralding the great year of jubilee, when " good 
tidings " should be proclaimed to the poor, when the 
broken-hearted should be healed, the fetters smitten 

asunder, the prison-doors opened, the captives set 

Y 
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free, the ransomed finally delivered, those who had 
long been scattered over the earth or separated by 
death restored to one another, and all who mourn 
should not only be comforted, but should have 
" beauty for ashes, the oil of joy for mourning, the 
garment of praise for the spirit of heaviness." 

Thus the years went by, each one bringing nearer 
the " great morning," and each so full of occupation 
that the Professor had never found time to visit the 
" Gems " and his old friends there. But, though he 
had not seen them again, and heard of them only 
at more or less long intervals, still there was hardly 
a day that he was not reminded of them and of the 
valley, as he went his daily rounds. 

Sometimes as he walked through the streets, his 
eye would be caught by towering masses of cloud, 
with edges of dazzling gold or silver ; and then in 
an instant he had almost forgotten the scene im- 
mediately before him, and was back once more in 
the valley of the Furstenberg, gazing at the snow- 
capt mountains, the glaciers, the pine-woods, the 
rocks, the precipices, the brown timbered houses 
and the pastures, and almost hearing the distant 
tinkle of the cow-bells. 

At other times, a sudden smile brightening some 
care-worn face, a gleam of sunshine illuminating a 
dingy room, the gushing song of an imprisoned 
lark, the freshness of an early summer morning, or 
even the sight of the patients who crowded the 
dispensary, would be enough to carry him back to 
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the Midsummer night he had spent upon the 
Fiirstenberg, and the strange crowd he had seen 
gathered there. And there was once a day in 
early spring when he had seen the streets of the 
city thronged by a great multitude, actually 
waiting, as those others had waited, to see their 
Prince pass by, the Prince who had been given 
back from the very gates of the grave in answer to a 
nation's prayer; and he had heard that sound, which 
few can hear unmoved, the sound as of many waters 
swelling louder and louder, until it became a 
thunderous roar, as the shout of welcome rolled 
along the lines. 

It was impossible not to be reminded of another 
crowd — ^another Prince. But, alas ! the difference ! 
The Prince had come back to his people indeed, 
and not without a message for those who had ears 
to hear it ; for was he not to some at least in the 
crowd, just " the man we have prayed for?" but — 
he came back alone I 

Not a single bereaved heart in that dense throng 
of human beings was cheered by the sight of even 
one of the faces it mourned ; and when the crowd 
melted away, as the procession passed, they took 
away with them all their burthens, all their suffer- 
ings, all their infirmities. 

What it would have been to see the sunrise-glory 
flash over all those faces ! 

And the shouts — they were glad and hearty 
indeed ; but they were not like those he had heard 
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that night, not like "The voices of the morning, 
the first glad shout of praise." How should they 
be? 

But, often as the Fiirstenberg was in Claude's 
mind, there was one occasion when he was posi- 
tively startled by the extreme vividness with which 
it recurred to him ; and that too at a time when 
there seemed at first sight to be no special reason 
for it 

True, like that other summer long ago, this one 
too had been anxious and harassing; for in 
addition to the numerous ills with which he and 
those who had rallied round him were daily battling, 
their energies and resources had been yet further 
taxed, and that severely, by an outbreak of fever. 

Thanks to the improved sanitary condition of 
their dwellings, his own particular tenants had thus 
far escaped better than many others; but the 
disease was raging all round them, and the Professor, 
having been entreated to undertake the organisa- 
tion and direction of a temporary hospital hastily 
erected in the neighbourhood, had had his hands 
more than full ever since. 

And now it was a sultry afternoon in September, 
unusually hot for the season. The heavy lifeless 
air seemed to be laden with infection, the very 
pavement was hot to his weary feet, and more than 
once he had found himself obliged to stop in the 
street for a moment, to recover from a sudden feel- 
ing of faintness. 
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*i Perhaps," he thought vaguely to himself, " it 
was a premonitory symptom, a warning that an 
attack of some sort was coming on — well, he 
believed that everything was in good working 
order now, and they would be able to get on with- 
out him, and' if anyone found him ill in the street, 
he would be taken to the hospital, so that David 
would know." 

However, he had managed to reach the building 
in question ; and once inside, he had exchanged the 
faint sickly odour of the external air for the more 
healthful one of disinfectants ; but still, there was 
certainly nothing whatever in the atmosphere to 
recall the exhilarating purity and freshness of that 
memorable June morning. 

Why then was it that he had no sooner entered 
one of the white-washed wards than the whole 
scene flashed instantaneously and distinctly before 
him as if by magic ? He must be ill ; the faintness 
was coming back, and it must be that which made 
him conjure up such strange visions. 

For it was strange ! There, straight before him, 
and gazing at him with bright, eager, restless eyes, 
was that same white, hungry -looking face which he 
had last seen among the mysterious crowd. There 
was no mistaking it; there was no mistaking either 
that sudden flush of recognition as their eyes met ; 
there was no mistaking that wistful, appealing 
glance, or the look of half doubtful, shame-faced 
joy — for he had seen them all before. Yes ; and 
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he had also seen that beckoning hand. He had 
turned away then ; but now he went forward with 
uncertain steps, feeling as if everything were swim- 
ming round him and he could hardly be sure of his 
footing, and hearing without heeding the remark of 
one of the nurses, " He was brought in this morn- 
ing, sir, and Mr. Madison saw him and said he was 
to stay till you came round, but he ought not to 
have been brought here at all. He was picked up 
in a street near, and people seem to think every- 
thing is the fever; but as they found this paper 
on him, Mr. Madison said perhaps you knew 
him." 

"And," said the woman afterwards to her col- 
leagues, "the Doctor paid no more heed to me 
than if I had been a chair, and he never so much 
as gave the paper a look* He seemed quite dazed ; 
and no wonder, working night and day as he has 
done these weeks past. He's getting to look like a 
shadow, and it's my opinion some one ought to 
look after him if they don't want to lose him alto- 
gether." 

Meanwhile Claude was at the bedside, and his 
hand was held in the convulsive grasp of thin, cold 
fingers, while his voice sounded to himself unnatural 
and far away, as he stammered, " Raymond ! you ? 
I have been looking for you ever since I came 
back!" 

As he spoke, the restless look of uneasiness passed 
away and something like a smile stole over the 
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haggard face, while the quivering lips moved ; but 
the sound which came from them was so faint that 
Claude had to put his head quite close before he 
could hear the words which came with such diffi- 
culty — 

" I have — seen you — I wanted — ^to tell you^ — I was 
wrong — but — I never thought — never meant " 

A fit of breathlessness cut him short; Claude 
raised him in his arms, and when he had somewhat 
recovered and again tried to speak, said gently, 
" Don't try to talk now, wait till you are better." 

Then as Raymond shook his head, and the dis- 
tressed look came back into his eyes, he went on, 
*' It is not that I worit hear ; you shall tell me 
everything, all that you like, when you are able. 
You don't know how often I have wished that I had 
listened before." 

Again the painful struggle to speak, but it was 
in vain ; he could not utter more than a word or 
two at a time, and the attempt was so evidently 
exhausting, that at last, when it had been several 
times repeated, Claude, after laying him down once 
more, bent over him, saying, " Raymond, will you 
look at me ? " 

Then, as their eyes met, and the white fi^ce again 
flushed painfully, he went on, " You and I don't 
need many words, do we, Raymond ? " 

It was the old affectionate, familiar tone of former 
days ; and as they looked at one another, soul to 
soul, everything seemed to be said, without need of 
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speech ; the intervening years had suddenly van- 
ished, and the old confidence was restored. 

" I knew you would come. You — ^won't leave — 
me?" whispered Raymond, falling back instinc- 
tively into his old habit of clinging dependence, as 
he held Claude's hand in a grasp so tight as to be 
almost painful. 

" Leave you as soon as I have found you ? Ah ! 
you don't know how I have been looking for you 
these years past. Where can you have been ? No, 
never mind ; it doesn't matter, now you are here ; 
nothing matters. What — close by ? " 

"Only the — last year. I wanted — I wanted to 
explain — but — I knew I could not — last long— and 
I was waiting — till — but — it's too late — now — I've 
waited — too long — I shall never — be able — ^to tell 
you-^now, and you'll — never know." 

" Hush ! " said Claude, authoritatively, as if he 
were speaking to a sick child ; " you are my 
patient now, and you know of old that I don't 
allow my orders to be disobeyed. You must not 
try to talk any more. When — well, if you get 
stronger, you shall say all you like ; and if not — 
Raymond, believe me, I forgave it all — ^all that 
there was to forgive — long ago. You know that, 
don't you? and I know you have forgiven me. 
Yes, you have something — much to forgive. I 
ought to have listened before, but — I was veiy 
miserable, very selfish ; and as for the explanation, 
it can wait, can't it? I shall know all you have 
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wanted to tell me some day, — it will all be clear 
then ; and you can tell me then, if not sooner — 
that is, if it seems worth while then ; but, perhaps 
it won't, for it hardly seems so now. But, anyway, 
it is all right between us — eh, Raymond? and it 
shall never be wrong again." 

An increased pressure of the hand he held was 
Raymond's only answer, but it was enough ; and for 
the next few minutes neither attempted to say more. 

" I wonder who that poor fellow was ? " the nurses 
were saying a few days later. " Some one the 
Doctor knew in former days, I suppose, by the 
way he treated him. He was as tender over him 
as if he had been his son — had him carried to his 
own rooms, and nursed him himself day and night 
But he was too far gone when he came in, nothing 
could have saved him, and they say he died this 
morning ! " 

It was true — ^they had met after so many years 
only to part again ; but the parting had left no 
bitterness this time, for Raymond had died with 
his hand held fast in Claude's, with Claude's voice 
in his ear, with his eyes fixed on Claude's face, and 
with a smile lighting up his wan features. That 
smile, too, Claude felt that he had seen before, 
and should know again, though it was but a faint 
shadow of that which Raymond's face would wear 
when next they should meet 

And now Claude was gazing at the slip of paper 
which he had received from the nurse, and had 
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tfaiust away at the time unlooked at; and as he 
read the words wiilleu on it, he too smiled, for 
tbqr were these — ^ If I am taken ill in the street, 
cany me to the Professor's hosfntal, Street" 

Poor Ra)rmoQd I Claude was still '^Professor** 
to him, the only one in the world, whom everybody 
must needs know. In spite of everything; he^iad 
not lost his old faith in him, even during the years 
of silence. 

And what were these entries in his pocket-book ? 
Notes on various subjects ; and among them surely 
the very subjects on which Claude had been giving 
homely lectures in the spring. Those were some of 
his own expressions, and here in pencil were the 
words — ** IVe heard him again ; just like himself, 
and he has still got the bee-sting" — enigmatical 
words to most people; but Claude understood 
them, and he remembered now how, on several 
occasions, his attention had been strangely at- 
tracted by a man sitting in the darkest comer of 
the room, near the door, shabbily dressed, and with 
a handkerchief tied round his head and pulled so 
low over his eyes that; as he leant back in his seat, 
it was impossible to tell whether he were awake or 
asleep. There was nothing otherwise remarkable 
about him; in fact, it was impossible to guess from 
his demeanour that he took the slightest interest 
in what was going on ; and yet, more than once, 
Claude's eyes had involuntarily wandered away to 
the comer where he sat, as if drawn thither by some 
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magnetic influence. Each time he had said to him- 
self that he would try and speak to him, but each 
time the man had vanished in the crowd before he 
could come up with him ; and the few inquiries he 
had made about him had been equally unsuccess- 
ful, for he was not a member of the Club, and only 
came in therefore on public nights. 

Yes, he remembered now — the only occasion 
when the stranger had evinced any interest in the 
proceedings, if interest it could be called, was when 
he had been explaining something of the habits 
and structure of the honey-bee, illustrating it as he 
went on from his stock of microscopic objects. His 
assistant had just thrown upon the wall the highly 
magnified reflection of a bee's sting, when there 
was a sound as of some involuntary and quickly- 
suppressed exclamation, almost a groan, from the 
comer behind him, and Claude had turned hastily 
round, but only to see the stranger looking as im- 
perturbable as ever. A few minutes after, there 
had been a sound of shuffling feet, and the opening 
and shutting of a door, and when next he had 
looked the man was gone* 

It must have been Raymond ! he had recognised 
the sting, prepared and mounted by himself years 
ago, and, no doubt, remembered with a pang the 
fun and jokes they had had over it, and, perhaps, 
was afraid of betraying himself. 

But why had he come so near, only to hide him- 
self still ? 
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He mighty perhaps, be ashamed to be seen look- 
ing so shabby ; or he might, and not unreasonably, 
be uncertain as to his reception. But he had meant 
to make himself known, sooner or later — that, at 
least, was certain. He had not meant to die with* 
out another attempt to explain what there was to 
explain ; perhaps, knowing his own state, he had 
thought to wait until it should be such as to make 
him an object of pity, and when he had felt himself 
growing more and more ill, he had provided so far 
as he could against the chance of being hurried out 
of the world without seeing his old friend and un- 
burthening his mind to him. He had waited, how- 
ever, until it was too late for explanations, though, 
happily, not too late for reconciliation. 

"Carry me to the Professor's hospital" — those 
words were like music to Claude's ear ; and, few as 
they were, to him, at least, they spoke volumes. 
They would be treasured by him all the rest of his 
days, for they told, in unmistakeable language^ 
that, weak as Raymond might be in other respects, 
the " many waters " through which he had passed 
had, at least, not been able to " quench " his " love " 
or his trust ; and the knowledge was infinitely 
soothing to Claude, notwithstanding the renewed 
self-reproach to which it gave rise. 

Bitterness and resentment had long since melted 
away; but now, all the old tender feeling had 
returned, and he mourned for him as for a son. 

It was a comfort to know that Raymond had 
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been fully assured of his affection ; it was pleasant 
to remember how he had followed him about the 
room with his eyes, how he had clung to him, rested 
on him, during the few short days he had lingered ; 
but — there was so much, so very much left unsaid, 
which must wait now, like many other things, for 
the dawning of "that day," which would be — 
when? 

" Perhaps to-day, perhaps to-morrow." The 
waiting was not hopeless. 

But that autumn, and the winter which followed 
it, told much upon Claude, and when the spring 
came he was obliged to admit that it was only 
prudent for him to take the advice urgently pressed 
upon him, that he should go away for a while to 
recruit. 

David himself was unable to take a holiday just 
then, and so it happened that, on a day in early 
June, the Professor once more crossed the familiar 
mountains alone, on his way to the valley of Hoi 
volti hoi mm volty and once more paused to rest at 
the spot where he had made acquaintance with 
Pippo and the Fiirstenberg. Again he watched 
the sunset-glory lighting up peak after peak, until 
it reached the isolated grey crag always associated 
in his mind with Hansl ; and then, as neither the 
old man nor any one else appeared, he turned and 
set off, still alone, on his way down to the " Gems." 

He had not gone many steps, however, before 
he descried some one a little way off, who 
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seemed to be intent on watching the sunset as he 
himself had done ; and the next moment, Frido of 
the bright face and sunlit hair bounded up to 
him, exclaiming, "The Herr Professor at last! 
Ah ! how many times Nannerl and I have come 
here to see the sunset and to watch for the Herr. 
Ah ! how pleased the dear Grandmother and old 
Pippo would be if they were still here ! " 

But Mother Ursula had passed peacefully away 
a year or two ago, happy in the knowledge that 
Friedl was old enough at last to take care both of 
her child and of the " Gems," and that he would do 
justice by both. With Nannerl's possessions and 
his own, they were well provided; for, foundling 
though he was, Frido too had his little property, 
thanks to the Herr Professor ; though Mother 
Ursula had protested warmly and sincerely, that 
she would have welcomed him just as gladly if he 
had not owned a single one of the beautiful cows, 
to whose good qualities, however, a person of her 
experience and discrimination could not pretend to 
be blind or indifferent 

It was a very peaceful, restful holidajr, which 
the Professor spent upon the mountain pastures, 
whither he, Frido, and Nanni accompanied the 
aforesaid cows for a few weeks ; and though he 
several times visited the "Gems" and the other 
houses of the hamlet, most of his time was spent 
upon the alp, and among his old haunts on the 
adjacent mountains and glaciers. 
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It was pleasant to see such a happy couple 
as the boy and girl he had known in their child- 
hood. How proud she was of " Friedl ; " and how 
delighted she was to escort the Professor hither 
and thither, showing him all that he had done and 
was doing — ^how he had mended the footpath and 
made it less rugged and difficult here, and how he 
had put a hand-rail there, as some protection against 
the precipice, how he had cut a seat in the rock, or 
put up here and there a rough wooden bench that 
the pedlars, butter-women, and other travellers 
might rest on their long, weary journeys; and 
how, in one or two exposed places, he had built a 
rude but substantial shelter for those who were 
benighted on the mountains. 

It sounded, too, like old times to hear of the 
wounded and starving birds and animals which 
Friedl was continually finding and bringing in to 
be fed and nursed during the winter, work in 
which Nannerl delighted to help him. It must be 
confessed that Nanni was not quite such an 
exemplary housewife as Mother Ursula; butter 
and cheese did not occupy quite such a prominent 
place in her thoughts; and though she did not 
neglect them, and indeed contrived with Friedl's 
help to maintain the old reputation of the *' Gems," 
she greatly preferred nursing a weakly lamb, giving 
the cows their allowance of salt, petting the various 
creatures which Friedl brought home from time to 
time, and feeding any poor wayfarer who came to 
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their door. Nobody was ever to be turned away- 
cold and hungry from the " Gems ;" for had not 
Friedl himself narrowly escaped perishing of want 
and exposure ? 

It was like old times, too^ to hear the tinkle of 
the cow-bells and the wild notes of the alp-horn, 
to watch the cows and goats coming obediently 
home to be milked, the peasants, on heights inacces* 
sible to all but themselves, cutting the grass from the 
narrow ledges or steep inclines and throwing it down 
in netted bundles to be preserved for winter fodder, 
and, above all, to watch the never-ending variety of 
lights and shadows which rested upon the moun- 
tains. All this was just the same as it had been 
years ago, only that Mother Ursula's brisk tones 
were no longer heard, and there was no monoton- 
ous murmur of " Hansl is coming." 

Otherwise, save for the little church, adorned, as 
Nannerl proudly pointed out, with some of Friedl's 
best carving, there were but few changes in the 
valley. Friedl himself, in spite of the fact that he 
was now the host of the venerable "Gems," had lost 
none of his old ways ; and still, whenever his atten- 
tion was not claimed by something else, his eyes 
wandered away in the old fashion, and instinc- 
tively sought the Fiirstenberg. 

" So the Prince is not come yet, Frido ? " said 
the Professor one day, following the direction of 
his eyes, and feeling curious to know how faip^rido 
had outgrown the fancies of his boyhood. 
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" Not yet, but He will come," was the rejoinder, 
in just the same tone of conviction as of old ; and 
then he went on, " Poor old Pippo ! I shall like to 
see him again. I wonder whether he and Hansl 
are together now. We always put a light in the 
window, in case Hansl should be coming. We 
promised Pippo we would, when he was gone ; and 
I have done what I can for the road. The last 
months old Pippo was here he was so often mutter- 
ing, * The crooked shall be made straight, and the 
rough places smooth,' and one day I found him 
trying to carry stones to mend one bit of the path 
which was in a dangerous state ; so then, of course, 
I promised to do it for him, and we worked at it 
whenever we could. He used to sit by and watch, 
and try to help all he could — it seemed to please 
him ; perhaps he fancied Hansl might miss his foot- 
ing if he came that way in the dark, or perhaps he 
was thinking of the Prince and the army, I don't 
know ; but any way I think the Prince likes to see 
it done, and the good Herr Pastor says so too. 
Yes, we have learnt a great deal from him, and — 
does the Herr remember asking me the Prince's 
name ? A little while before he went, Pippo called 
me, and said in a voice quite clear, * Friedl, thou 
wilt perhaps see the Herr Professor before I do, and 
if so thou wilt tell him that old Pippo remembered 
at last — the Prince is called by " the Name that is 
above every name." He asked me once, but — per- 
haps I forgot, perhaps — ^well, things come back to 
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me now, and thou wilt tell him, " Pippo remembers." 
The Herr Pastor has reminded me, and he will tell 
Hansl when he comes.* Yes, truly, the Hen- 
Pastor has taught us, and Pippo liked to listen to 
him, and so did the Grandmother." 

" And you have not made any more expeditions 
on Midsummer Eve ? " 

" No — ^no more ! But," added Frido with one of 
his bright smiles, " the Herr knows that the dear 
Grandmother's eyes were opened, and I saw the 
Rose-garden ! Yes ; and though I understand 
more now, I can't help fancying that the castle and 
the garden are still hidden somewhere among the 
mountains. No! I shall not try again. I have 
learnt better than that, and I have Nannerl to take 
care of for the Grandmother ; but sometimes, when 
we two go out very early to see the sun rise, the 
sky, and the mountains, and everything seem to 
be bright with His coming ; and I can't help fancy- 
ing that when He does come it will be across the 
pass ; and that some morning while we are watch- 
ing we shall see Him and the great army coming 
through the Golden Gate. Yes, He has given us so 
much to make us happy — and we are happy, we 
two — as happy as we can be till He comes and 
brings them all back with Him. Nannerl would 
like to make every one as happy as we are, and 
though we can't do that, I think He lets us help 
Him a little ; and by-and-by, when He comes, we 
shall be able to do more." 
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The last day of the Professor's holiday had come, 
and once more in the grey dawn, with Frido by his 
side, he stood watching, as he had watched before, 
to see the sun rise over the mountains. 

Once more the golden gate opened, and the fiery 
glory streamed through ; and then the two pursued 
their way along the mountain-path together, not 
speaking much, however, for they had said their 
last words the evening before — and it was almost a 
silent farewell which they exchanged at last ; and 
then, while Frido turned back to the valley, the 
Professor continued his way towards the pass. But 
in a few minutes each turned, as if by common 
consent, and waved a last adieu. The next mo- 
ment they were out of sight of one another; but 
could we have looked into their hearts, we should 
probably have found the same thought in each — 
" No more parting when He comes ! " 

They hear of one another from time to time, but 
they have not met again ; and Frido and Nannerl 
still lead useful, peaceful lives in the mountain- 
valley, helping all who come in their way; and 
year by year, as the season comes round, they 
watch with undiminished interest for the opening 
of the golden gate and the return of the Herr Pro- 
fessor ; and Claude still labours in the city, among 
the outcast, the poor, and the sad, trying to lighten 
the dark places of the earth, and to do his part 
towards hastening the time when He who alone is 
the Deliverer shall appear. 
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For the Prince is not yet come, and sin, and 
sorrow, and death still reign over His inheritance ; 
but He will come ! The Sun of righteousness shall 
arise, though He seem to tarry ; the great Easter 
morning shall dawn at last, and the long night of 
His absence be over for ever. For Himself, Who is 
the Truth, hath said, " I will see you again, and 
your heart shall rejoice, and your joy no man 
taketh from you ! " 

^ Watch, therefore, for ye know neither the day 
nor the hour ! " 

*' Holy Jesu, Lord and Master, 

On our knees we watch and pray, 
For the hope of Thine appearing, 
Waiting, looking, day by day." 



THE END. 
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